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Bi.shops  issue  ‘left-leaning’  election  briefing 

Catholic 
church 
‘backs  Blair9 


The  Week  page  17 
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Madeleine  Bunting 
Religious  Affairs  Editor 


AN  unprecedented 
pre-election 
briefing  to  be 
published  by  the 
Roman  Catholic 
Church  on  Mon- 
day and  distributed  to  every 
parish  in  England  and  Wales 
will  cause  controversy  be- 
cause of  its  perceived  bias 
towards  Tony  Blair's  Labour 
Party. 

More  than  1.S  million  prac- 
tising Catholics  In  England 
and  Wales  will  be  urged  to  put 
the  principles  of  Catholic 
social  teaching  and  biblical 
tradition  — justice  for  die 
poor  and  the  fundamental  dig- 
nity and  value  of  every  indi- 
vidual — before  personal'  in- 
terest as  they  approach  the 
ballot  box  next  year. 

The  church  admitted  last  | 
night  that  the  briefing  could 
he  interpreted  as  “left-lean- 
ing”, and  one  person  involved 
in  preparing  the  document 
said  it  would  “definitely  not 
be  appreciated  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Government". 

The  Common  Good,  a 
13.000- word  document,  is  an 
unprecedented  intervention 
in  public  life  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bish- 
ops of  England  and  Wales, 
which  has  previously  simply 
participated  in  an  inter-de- 
nominational statement  in 
the  run-up  to  elections.  All 
parishes  are  advised  to  set 
aside  six  weeks  to  study  it  be- 
fore the  election. 

The  emphasis  on  social  jus- 
tice reflects  the  increasing 
concern,  expressed  on  fre- 
quent occasions  by  Cardinal 
Basil  Hume  and  other  church 
leaders,  at  the  social  disinte- 
gration and  marginalisation 
of  the  poor;  long-term  unem- 
ployed and  refugees,  presided 
over  by  the  Conservatives  in 
their  last  four  governments. 

The  Catholic  Church  in 
England  and  Wales  has  given 
increasing  prominence  to  its 
involvement  in  social  justice 
issues  over  the  past  decade. 
Abortion  and  medical  ethics 
traditionally  associated  with 


Cardinal  Hume:  increasing 
worries  over  social  justice 

Catholic  teaching  — which 
are  not  likely  to  be  election 
issues  — are  mentioned  but 
do  not  feature  prominently. 

Senior  church  sources  ac- 
cept that  the  document  is 
bound  to  provoke  contro- 
versy. but  have  gone  out  of 
their  way  to  stress  that  it  does 
not  amount  to  an  endorse- 
ment of  any  political  party. 

In  a letter  to  Catholic  news- 
paper editors  this  week,  the 
Rt  Rev  David  Konstant, 
Bishop  of  Leeds,  the  head  of 
the  working  party  which 
drew  up  the  briefing  under 
unusually  tight  secrecy,  in- 
sisted that:  “The  bishops  have 
no  intention  of  engaging  in 
party  politics.  We  are  not  try- 
ing to  tell  people  how  to  vote. 

“Our  primary  aim  is  to 
remind  and  inform  Catholics 
of  the  teaching  in  this  area. 
As  a result  they  should  be  bet- 
ter able ...  to  make  a positive 
contribution  to  the  forthcom- 
ing election  campaign." 

But  even  the  title  of  the 
briefing.  The  Common  Good, 
will  be  seized  upon  as  an  echo  ' 
of  themes  which  frequently 
appear  in  Mr  Blair's 
speeches,  such  as  the  need  to 
reinforce  the  mutual  ties  of  i 
obligation  and  responsibility, 
and  reject  individualism  and 
matertalism- 

Cardinal  Hume  has  been 
forthright  in  his  criticisms  of 
government  policy  on  a wide 


range  of  issues.  Including 
asylum  for  refugees,  home- 
lessness and  education,  and  Is 
believed  to  be  sympathetic  to 
Mr  Blair's  emphasis  on 
community. 

Monsignor  Kieran  Conry, 
head  of  the  Catholic  Media 
Office,  admitted  the  briefing 
“might  be  interpreted  as  left- 
leaning".  but  rejected  rUimc 
of  fashionableness.  "Catholic 
social  teaching  is  not  an  op- 
tional extra,  it  is  integral  to 
being  a Catholic  and  is  rooted 
deeply  in  the  Old  Testament 
when  God  said.  ‘1  don't  want 
sacrifices,  I want  justice  for 
the  poor1." 

One  of  those  consulted  in 
the  preparation  of  the  docu- 
ment commented:  “Common 
Good  will  find  some  agree- 
ment with  Labour  and  Lib- 
eral Democrat  voters  and  will 
definitely  not  be  appreciated 
by  some  members  of  the 
Government.” 

Mgr  Conry  added  that  Com- 
mon Good  reflected  the  teach- 
ing of  Pope  John  Paul  n.  who 
has  devoted  three  of  his  12  en- 
cyclicals to  outspoken  criti- 
cism of  the  inadequacies  of 
market  capitalism  as  well  as 
Marxism.  In  1991  in  Centesi- 
mus  Annus,  he  castigated  the 
“idolatry  of  the  market*'  and 
a culture  tn  which  "having" 
is  more  important  than 
“being”,  while  warning  about 
"super  development"  benefit- 
ing only  a small  minority. 

Of  particular  relevance  to 
British  politics  in  the  wake  of 
the  succession  of  sleaze  alle- 
gations, the  Pope  urges 
“truthfulness  in  the  relations 
, between  those  governed, 
openness  in  public  adminis- 
tration. impartiality  in  the 
, service  of  the  body  politic, 
respect  for  the  rights  of  politi- 
cal adversaries"  (1993  Verita- 
tis  Splendor). 

But  the  central  theme  of 
papal  social  teaching,  which 
will  feature  prominently  in 
Common  Good  and  on  which 
all  political  parties  will  be 
found  wanting,  is  interna- 
tional development;  both  the 
Pope  and  Cardinal  Home 
have  called  for  a cancellation 
ofThird  World  debt  and  a ban 
on  the  arms  trade. 
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Dolores  O'Riordan:  said  to  have  lost  weight  as  a result  of  stress  during  OS  leg  of  tour 


Drugs  price  war  looms 
after  controls  are  lifted 
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Singer’s 
illness 
wrecks 
£6m  tour 


Clare  Longrigg 

Dolores  O'Riordan. 
elfin  lead  singer  of 
Irish  band  The  Cran- 
berries, has  pulled  out  of  a 
European  tour  amid 
rumours  that  she  is  suffer- 
ing from  anorexia. 

The  band  cancelled  the 
European  leg  of  its  world 
tour,  due  to  start  this  week, 
because  Ms  O’Riordan  Is 
too  weak  to  perform.  She  is 
said  to  have  stopped  eating 
and  her  weight  has  dropped 
dramatically. 

The  Cranberries’  world 
tour  hit  the  rocks  when  the 
band  was  forced  to  cut 
short  its  US  tour  in  August. 
Ms  O'Riordan,  who  has 
been  dogged  with  colds  and 
flu.  became  too  exhausted 
to  continue. 

The  band  was  planning  to 
take  a break  for  a year 
when  the  European  tour 
was  over,  but  Ms  O'Rior- 
dan’s  health  wouldn’t 
stand  up  to  a punishing  37- 
date  tour.  More  than 
300.000  tickets  had  been 
sold  for  the  tour,  which 
was  to  have  earned  the 
Cranberries  an  estimated 
£6  million. 

“She  hasn’t  been  well  for 
a while,**  said  the  band's 
publicist,  Lindsey  Holmes, 
yesterday.  “She  had  a ski- 
ing accident  a few  years 
ago  and  her  leg  is  still  a bit 
fturny.  The  tour  is  taking 
its  tolL  She  has  lost  weight. 

I haven’t  seen  a doctor's 
report.  It  could  be  stress;  it 
could  be  anorexia.” 

The  24-year-old  from 
Limerick  was  once  too  shy 
to  sing  facing  the  audience. 
She  is  now  a multi-million- 
airess and  according  to  a 
survey  this  year  earned  an 
estimated  £4.5  million  in 
the  previous  12  months. 

Ms  O’Riordan  was  yester- 
day described  by  one  inter- 
viewer as  “angular,  bony, 
and  unhealthy  looking”. 

Trouble  with  U2,  ~~ 
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“a  romantic  delirium  for  troubled  times” 


K ?.r\  Miiler.'  The  Observer 


Sarah  Whttobloom 


A PRICE  war  in  the 
£ZJ3  billion  a year  over- 
the-counter  medicines 
market  was  imminent  last 
night  after  a Government 
agency  declared  that  an 
agreement  which  fixes  the 
prices  of  branded  drugs,  such 
as  Disprin  and  Anadin. 
should  go. 

Despite  fears  that  thou- 
sands of  local  pharmacies 
could  close,  the  Office  of  Fair  i 
Trading  said  it  planned  legal 
action  to  end  fixed  prices  on 
branded,  non-prescription 
medicines  Including  painkill- 
ers, antiseptics  and  vitamins. 

The  Director- General  of 
Fair  Trading,  John  Bridge- 
man,  said  yesterday  consum- 
ers could  save  £180  million  a 
year  if  the  agreement  was 
abolished.  This  could  cut  the 
cost  of  a packet  of  a dozen 
branded  painkillers  from  £2 
to25p. 

He  claimed  the  old,  the  in- 
firm and  those  with  young 
families  could  be  major  bene- 
ficiaries. And  he  said:  “1  do 
not  believe  there  will  be  a 
widespread  closure  of  local 
pharmacies.” 

A hearing  on  the  case  — 
Britain’s  only  legal  price-fix- 
ing deal  since  the  end  of  the 
Net  Book  Agreement  last  year 


Go-ahead  for  sect  school 


John  Carvel  on  proposals  to  offer  state 
funding  to  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church 


THE  first  state  school 
managed  by  a religious 
sect  is  expected  to  be  ap- 
proved by  Education  Secre- 
tary Gillian  Shephard  after 
the.  q^hnoig  quango  recom- 
mended public  funding  for  a 
secondary  run  by  the  Seventh 
Day  Adventist  Church. 

The  Funding  Agency  for 
. Schools  said  yesterday  it  had 
approved  plans  for  the  John 
Loughborough  school  in  Har- 
ingey, north  London,  to  opt 
into  the  grant-maintained 
state  system.  The  school 
would  receive  annual  reve- 
nue of  about  £500.000  to  teach 
250  pupils,  plus  a £130,000  cap- 
ital grant  to  upgrade  science 
and  technology  facilities. 

- Senior  agency  sources  pre- 
dicted that  Mrs  Shephard 
•wonld.  approve  the  proposal 
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within  the  next  five  months, 
opening  the  door  to  a spate  of 
opting-in  by  religious  schools 
run  by  Muslims.  Sikhs  and 
other  groups  so  far  excluded 
from  the  state  system. 

Tbe  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
Church,  founded  in  tbe  US  in 
the  mid-19th  century,  has 
about  19,000  members  in  Brit- 
ain. Its  adherents  await  the 
second  coming  of  Jesus  Christ 
reject  the  theory  of  evolution 
Bpri  abstain  from  intoxicants. 

The  Church  approached  tbe 
funding  agency  with  plans  for 
a school  for  5-16  year  olds  to 
enter  the  state  system  in 
AprlL  The  quango  has  given 
j its  hacking  on  condition  that 

the  age  range  is  limited  to  Il- 
ls and  the  integration  date  Is 
postponed  until  September. 

The  school  does  not  exclude 
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white  pupils,  but  the  150  on 
its  current  roll  are  all  black 
or  Asian.  Parents  pay  up  to 
£750  a term,  but  the  church 
subsidises  poorer  families. 

A funding  agency  spokes- 
man said  it  was  satisfied  the 
school  was  educationally  and 
financially  viable,  although 
there  will  be  a further  check 
by  inspectors  from  the  Office 
for  Standards  in  Education 
next  month.  The  project  was 
approved  under  rules  to  in- 
crease parental  choice. 

The  agency  did  not  make  a 
judgment  about  tbe  suitabil- 
ity of  religious  groups  as  long 
as  the  national  curriculum 
could  be  delivered.  It  would 
be  up  to  Mrs  Shephard  to  de- 
cide religious  questions. 

Jacky  Tonge,  Haringey’s  di- 
rector of  education,  said  the 
agency  would  be  vulnerable 
to  criticism  from  a wide 
turn  to  page  2,  column  6 

Parents  camtamn  ban,  page  4 
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Drug  costs 


Price  differences  for  selected 
products.  , 
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— is  unlikely  before  the  end 
of  1997.  But  leading  super- 
markets and  big  drug  chains 
appeared  locked  in  a game  of 
brinksmanship  last  night, 
preparing  to  cut  prices  ahead 
of  a court  decision  — if  others 
take  the  plunge.  However, 
with  manufacturers  set  to  liti- 
gate to  block  any  price  slash- 
ing. no  one  seemed  to  want  to 
make  the  first  move. 

The  Community  Pharmacy 
Action  Group,  said  indepen- 
dent research  showed  that  as 
many  as  a quarter  of  Britain’s 
12,000  pharmacies  could  close 
if  the  agreement  was 
scrapped. 

OFT  figures  indicate  that 
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Pad  Gascoigne 
admitted  bringing 
dfegraceupcai 

to“comebac^ 


best  for  Rangers 


the  2^93  products  covered  by 
the  deal  account  for  just  5 per 
cent  of  pharmacists*  profits. 
But  Mr  Bridgeman  did  not 
dismiss  the  possibility  that 
some  could  close.  He  said  end- 
ing the  agreement  would  en- 
able pharmacists  to  be  “a  lot 
more  entrepreneurial”. 

Asda,  whose  outgoing  chief 
executive,  Archie  Norman  — 
now  the  Tory  candidate  for 
Tunbridge  Wells  — has  led 
the  attack  on  the  agreement, 
was  jubilant  about  the  OFT*s 
decision.  The  firm  said  it  had 
no  plans  to  start  cutting 
prices,  but  would  be  very  In- 
terested if  someone  else  took 
action. 

Safeway  said  it  would  not 
let  Us  customers  be  disadvan- 
taged if  others  cut  prices. 
Sainsbury  said  it  would  not 
change  its  prices  until  the  law 
was  altered. 

Tesco  welcomed  the  OFT*s 
decision,  and  Superdrag  said 
it  saw  it  as  the  first  .step 
towards  deregulating  phar- 
macy controls. 

Not  all  welcomed  the  deci- 
sion, however.  Boots  said  the 
agreement  was  in  the  public 
interest,  although  it  would 
consider  its  position  if  others 
cut  prices.  A spokesman  said: 
“It  Is  hard  to  see  who  will 
benefit  — it  won’t  be  the 
people  who  started  the  ball 
rolling.’’ 
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THE  TAILOR  OF 
PANAMA 

“le  Carre  shows  what  an  extraordinarily  witty 
writer  he-  can  be...spectacu!ar!y  funny” 

Mr-cc!  Berlins.  Tin  S-r.-lcy  Trrt-s 

“n  boo!'1,  about  legends  and  lies,  about  great 
loves  and  little  betrayals,  about  the  myth  of 
truth  and  the  consequences  of  deception. 

As  such  ii  is  a work  of  rare  brilliance” 

Potc-i*  Millar.  The  Timc-c 


“an  excoriating  denunciation  of  hypocritical 
diplomacy,  opportunistic  high  politics  and 
exploitative  journalism  which  explodes  in  - 
nn  apocalyptic  climax”. 

Gerald  KriA'on,  Sur.csy  T*:~g r.;pr: 
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Alexander  Lebed. 

tbe  man  suppos- 
edly dumped  in  tbe 
political  cold  by 
President  Boris 
Yeltsin  on  Thursday,  entered 
tbe  warm  glow  of  Moscow's 
elegant  Mali  theatre  last 
night  to  be  welcomed  by  a 
rapturous  audience  rising  to 
its  feet  and  applauding. 

The  general  and  Mrs  Lebed 
elected  to  litmus-test  the  first 
night  of  their  new  lives  with  a 
high-profile  outing  to  see  Ivan 
the  Terrible:  A Tragedy  in 
Five  Acts,  by  Tolstoy  — a 
drama  about  Old  Russia's 
most  infamous  Tsar. 

He  was  going  to  the  perfor- 
mance, he  said  — In  one 
quick  deadpan  soundbite  ear- 
lier — “to  study  how  to  gov- 
ern the  state". 

The  small  meticulously 
restored  19th  century  theatre 
was  abuzz.  By  the  time  the 
grey-suited  Gen  Lebed  ap- 
peared in  the  stalls,  the  audi- 
ence burst  out  in  spontaneous 
applause.  By  the  time  the  en- 
tire column  of  grey-suited, 
culture-seeking  bodyguards 
had  also  got  into  their  second 
row  seats,  the  audience  was 
on  its  feet. 

The  matronly  attendant  on 
the  ground  floor  cloakroom 
could  not  contain  herself: 
"You  remember  when  the 
telly  showed  every  day  shoot- 
ing in  Chechen  la.  Everyone 
was  speaking  about  stopping 
the  war.  Well,  he  did  stop  the 
war.  Now  he's  in  disgrace." 

Sacked  as  national  security 
chief  by  the  president.  Gen 
Lebed  is  seen  as  a likely  chal- 
lenger for  the  Yeltsin  throne. 

The  lights  went  down.  The 
curtain  went  up  on  the  Krem- 
lin in  the  16th  century.  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  like  his  succes- 
sor Boris  the  Terrible,  was 


Tve 
come  to 
the 

theatre 
to  study 
how  to 
govern 
the 
state5 


THE  Government  is  to 
award  five-year  pon'-; 
tracts  to  power  compa- 
nies to  bum  cattle  culled  as 
part  of  the  BSE  crisis,  in  what 
will  be  the.  first  official  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  "mad 
cow”  problem  will  last  be- 
| yond  the  turn  of  the  century. 

1 As  part  oT  an  increasingly 
desperate  search  for  solutions 
io  tbe  disposal  of  cuBed  cattle, 
the  Government  is  under- 
stood to  have  offered  to  bend 
environmental  protection 
rules  to  allow  power  stations 
to  burn  pulverised  carcasses. 

Following  weeks  of  trials 
on  experimental  test  rigs,  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  In- 
dustry wiB  soon  award  a five- 
year  deal  to  National  Bower, 
FowerGen  or  ScottishPower 
to  carry  out  the  disposal  It  Us 

mwitfar  which  company  is  < 
likely  to  win  the  work. 

The  disclosure  follows  an 
earlier  revelation  that  the 
Government  is  examining  ex- 
pensive and  unorthodox  ways 
to  cold-store  cattle  older  than 
30  months  culled  in  the 
scheme,  such  as  in  refriger- 


ated  ships  and  containers^  ■ *. 

Tbe  measures  are  being  ur- 
gently studied 'even  though 
foreign  governments  -such  as 
Austria’*  have  offered  Incin- 
erator capacity . to\  relieve  the 
400,000-^trong  backlog  of  cat- 
tle designated  for  culling. 

Ministers  have  considered  ; 
using  Britain's  fairly  scarce 
incineration  capacity  to  sabre 
the  crisis;  but  believe  this 
would  be  highly  costly;' The 
power  station  plan  would  at 
least  provide  electricity  from 
theorists.-  - ': 

Whitehall  sources  say  the 
generating  companies  have 
raised  concerns  about  the. 
project  and  have  asked  to  be 
indemnified  against 1 any 
. cla  lmq  that  might -arise  from 

public  health  worries,  or  for 
'damage  to  their  stations: 

Although  power. stations 
bum  ftibl  at  .very  ."high  tem- 
- pera tunes,  ft  remains  anctoar . 
whether  all  traces  of  BSE 
would  be  destroyed.  The  com- 
panies will  probably  also  seek 
assurances  that. there  is.no 
threat  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  their  staff 

Other  technical  details  also 
need  to  be  resolved  first. 
Under  current  legislation,  tbe 
power  generators  would  need 


Gen  Lebed  on 
Ivan  the  Terrible 


continued  from  page  Z 


General  Lebed  and  his  wife  basking  in  the  adulation  of  the  crowd  at  a Moscow  theatre  yesterday  photograph:  dawdbrauchu 


sick.  He  ruled  Russia  for  50  ) and  looked  at  the  spot  coming  I Ivan's  feet  That  much  has 


years.  Plague-ridden,  poverty-  from  the  gods.  "I  was  not  a 


striken  Russia  was  being  at-  Tsar,  I was  a wolf,  a man  who 


tacked  from  south,  east  and 
west 

Ivan  was  conscience  stri- 
ken. He  had  killed  too  many 
people.  And  there  was  that 
regrettable  Incident  when  he 
did  in  his  elder  son.  He  pros- 
trated himself  centre  stage 


changed  in  the  Kremlin: 
members  of  the  present  lead- 


killed  others.  I have  killed  my  ership  generally  stay  upright 


own  son.  I have  sinned  more  in  President 
than  Cain...”  Much  wailing  presence, 
and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Ivan  offered  to  stand  down. 

Enter  the  delegation  from  but  the  delegation  urged  him 
the  nobles'  parliament  in  to  stay,  for  the  sake  of  Russia. 
Tsarist  Hmen,  who  immedl-  “Don’t  leave  us,”  they  cried, 
ately  threw  themselves  at  The  effect  on  Ivan's  hobbling 


Yeltsin's 


body  was  quicker  than  a tri- 
ple bypass  operation.  He 
threw  away  his  staff,  crowned 
himself,  and  Just  to  get  back 
into  the  swing  of  things,  cut  a 
head  off. 

Gen  Lebed  sat  riveted.  This 
was  the  stuff  Direct  action. 

Then  entered  Godonov, 
wanting  to  be  a Good  Tsar. 
But  (and  here  Gen  Lebed  was 


almost  taking  notes  ) it  took 
him  another  14  years  and  one 
probable  murder  to  do  it. 
After  all  that,  Russia  was 
plunged  into  another  period 
of  plague,  economic  catastro- 
phe and  war. 


Lebed  loses  Cheohenia,  page 
6;  David  Hearst,  page  8 


range  of  religious  groups  if  it 
turned  down  similar  requests 
for  opting  in  from  small 
schools.  “In  my  formal  objec- 
tion to  Mrs  Shephard,  I will 
say  this  is  a waste  of  public 
money  in  a borough  with 
huge  needs  for  spending  on 
schools.”  she  said. 

But  Sir  Robert  Balchin, 
chairman  of  the  Grant  Main- 
tained Schools  Foundation, 
said  the  school  was  doing  an 
excellent  job.  "All  tbe  evi- 
dence suggests  these  are  sen- 


sible, hard-working  people 
with  the  kind  of  family  values 
that  all  parents-  require  in  a 
school.” 

Local  consultations  are 
nearing  completion  for  the  A1 
Furqan  school,  a Muslim  pri- 
mary in  Birmingham,  to  sub- 
mit plans  to  the  funding 
agency.  Four  proposals  for 
Muslim  schools  are  being  de- 
veloped in  ,.the  London 
borough  of  Brent,  and  the 
Guru  Nanak  school  in  Hfl.- 
lingdon  wants  grant-main- 
tained status  for  a school  for 
11-16  year  old  Sikhs. 


The  weather  in  Europe 
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Norway  and  Denmark  will  have  a mostly  cloudy 
and  pray  day  with  outbreaks  of  rain  spreading 
from  the  west  with  snow  over  the  mountains. 
Sweden  should  be  mostly  fine  and  bright  but 
Finland  will  have  a lot  of  cloud  and  occasional 
rain.  Max  temp  8-I2C,  but  much  lower  In  the  far 
north. 

Low  CoantriM,  Oweny,  Austria, 


^andWaeti*.^^^^ 
Tomorrow's  WtxfcL  1200  WfarU  Report. 

World  FOojs:  The  Money  Picgarma. 
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Today  will  see  showery  rain  across  the  Low 
Countries  and  western  Germany  this  momlng.Thls 
rain  will  then  spread  south  and  east  during  the  day 
and  most  places  can  expect  an  outbreak  of  rain  at 
some  stage,  but  It  will  brighten  up  In  the  Low 
Countries  This  afternoon  with  some  sunny  spells. 
Max  temp  11-15C. 


Any  earty  rain  In  eastern  France  should  soon  clear 
away  to  leave  a fine,  bright  day  in  most  places  with 
spells  of  warm  sunshine.  Max  temp  15-?1C  from 
north  to  south. 
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Central  and  northern  regions  ot  Iberia  can  expect 
to  have  a mixed  day  with  sunny  spells  and  a scat- 
taring of  mostly  light  showers.  Further  south  If  will 
be  Una  end  warm  with  plenty  of  sunshine.  Highs 
1GL24C. 
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hratauck 
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M Tokyo 
sz  Tom 
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A mostly  dry  and  bright  day  with  banks  of  cloud 
and  sunshine  from  time  to  time,  but  one  or  two 
scattered  showers  ara  possible,  and  more  gener- 
al rain  may  reach  the  tar  norm  later.  Max  temp  1B- 


A rather  cool  and  showery  weekend  In  most 
places,  but  always  some  sunshine  between  the 
shower?.  Higha  1B-23C. 
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SPOTLIGHT/STALKING  3 


Margaret  Bent 


Dennis  Chambers 
' cleared  of  “causing 
grievous  bodily  harm 
with  intent-. 

Chambers  had 
allegedly  followed  Bent 
/erywhere. 


Perry  Southall 


$ Followed  and  harassed 
for  eight  months  by 
Clarence  Morris. 

& Morris  found  guilty  last 
month  of  two  charges 
of  assault. 

© Awaiting  sentence. 
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New  law  to  give  stalkers  five  years  in  jail 


Duncan  Campbell  looks  at 
legislation  that  will  also  affect 
journalists  and  abusive  neighbours 


Stalkers  face  up  to 
five  years  in  jail 
under  legislation  an- 
nounced by  the  Gov- 
ernment yesterday. 
The  move  comes  alter  grow- 
ing pressure  for  action  from 
victims  of  stalkers,  women's 
organisations  and  the  police. 

Two  new  criminal  offences 
and  a new  civil  procedure 
will  be  put  forward  in  a Pri- 
vate Member's  Bill  and  are 
likely  to  have  overwhelming 
support.  The  moves  were 
broadly  welcomed  by  anti- 
stalking campaigners  and  the 
opposition  parties  yesterday. 

Yesterday’s  announcement 
is  an  indication  of  how  how 
far  the  perception  of  stalking 
has  changed  in  the  last  five 
years.  From  being  an  issue 
that  the  public  was  only 
dimly  aware  of,  stalking  has 
now  been  recognised  as  a 
source  of  great  distress  not 
only  to  people  in  the  public 
eye  but  to  thousands  of  people 
who  have  felt  that  the  law  has 
let  them  down  badly. 

The  new  law,  when  it  comes 
into  effect,  may  be  used  not 
only  against  persistent  stalk- 
ers but  also  against  door-step- 
ping journalists,  abusive 
neighbours  and  racial 
harassers. 

M embers  of  the  intelligence 
services  and  the  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  wQi  be  exempt 


from  prosecution  if  they  are 
acting  in  pursuit  of  their 
duties,  as  will  those  who  act 
"reasonably  and  necessarily" 
as  part  of  their  work. 

David  Maclean,  the  Home 
Office  minister  who  an- 
nounced the  measures,  said 
the  legislation  would  be  intro- 
duced as  a Private  Member's 
Bill  to  expedite  its  passage 
through  Parliament.  It  was 
felt  that  if  it  was  included  in 
the  upcoming  Crime  Bill, 
which  will  be  challenged  by 
the  Opposition,  then  it  would 
not  proceed  so  swiftly. 

“One  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  present  criminal  law  is 
the  need  to  prove  that  the 
stalker  intended  to  have  a 
particular  effect  on  his  vic- 
tim,'* said  Mr  Maclean. 
"Under  these  laws  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  prove  In- 
tent. simply  that  any  reason- 
able person  would  have 
known  that  his  actions  would 
affect  his  victim.” 

Mr  Maclean  said  the  civil 
procedure  had  been  intro- 
duced tor  people  who  wanted 
to  stop  harassment  but  did 
not  necessarily  want  their 
harasser  jailed. 

This  often  applied  in  the 
cases  of  relationships  which 
had  broken  up  and  where  one 
partner  could  not  accept  that 
it  had  ended.  Harassment 
could  be  an  unwanted  bunch 


of  flowers,  a telephone  call  or 
a love  letter,  he  said. 

The  majority  of  stalkers  are 
former  partners  or  work  col- 
leagues of  the  victim.  Others 
have  an  obsession  with  a 
well-known  public  figure  and 
follow  them  around  the 
country. 

Mr  Maclean  said  it  would 
be  up  to  the  police  and  the 
Crown  Prosecution  Service  to 
determine  whether  someone's 
behaviour  was  "reasonable 
and  necessary"  if.  for 
instance,  someone  objected  to 
a door-to-door  salesman  or 
journalist  knocking  on  their 
door. 

The  bill  received  an  unre- 
served welcome  from  Evonne 
von  Heussen.  co-founder  and 
director  of  Nash,  the  national 
anti-harassment  campaign 
which  was  founded  three 
years  ago. 

"This  is  most  welcome 
news  which  will  make  every 
victim  happy.”  said  Ms  von 
Heussen. 

"This  bill  is  a triumph  for 
all  the  families  of  the  victims 
who  have  died  at  the  hands  of 
stalkers. " 

Ms  von  Heussen,  who  was  a 
stalker’s  victim  for  17  years, 
said  that  when  she  and  her 
daughter.  Kirstein,  first 
started  campaigning  on  the 
issue,  MPs  and  some  Home 
Office  officials  did  not  know 
what  stalking  was  and 
thought  they  were  both  ani- 
mal rights  campaigners.  Nash 
had  since  been  in  contact 
with  nearly  8,000  victims,  she 
said. 

But  she  warned  against  be- 


Offences  and  defences 


□ It  will  be  illegal  to: 
“Use  words  or 
behaviour,  on  more 
than  one  occasion, 
which  would  put  the 
victim  in  fear  of 
violence.*'  Maximum 
penalty:  five  years* 
imprisonment, 
unlimited  fine,  or  both. 

□ “Use  words  or 
behaviour,  on  more 
than  one  occasion, 
which  would  cause  the 
victim  to  be  harassed, 
alarmed  or  distressed.’* 


Maximum  penalty:  six 
months’  imprisonment, 
a £5,000  fine,  or  both. 

□ Restraining 
in/ unction  will  be 
available  through 
civil  courts,  a breach 
would  be  a criminal 
offence  With  a mayiwinwi 
penalty  of  five  years* 
imprisonment  or  an 
unlimited  fine,  or  both. 

□ The  actions  can  be 
defended  in  criminal 
and  civil  proceedings  if 
they  are  carried  out  in 


the  interests  of  national 
security;  for  the 
prevention,  detection  or 
investigation  of  crime 
by  law  enforcement 
officers;  or  under 
statutory  authority. 

For  the  lower  level 
criminal  offence  and  the 
civil  action,  there  is  a 
defence  if  someone  is 
“reasonably  and 
necessarily  in  pursuit  of 
a business,  trade  or 
profession,  or  other 
lawful  act**. 


Maggie  O’Kane  reviews  four  cases 


Notes  warning 
of  plots  against 
Diana  were  left 
almost  daily 

niANA,  Princess  of 
L/ Wales,  has  bad  been  fol- 
lowed by  at  least  two  stalk- 
ers: Klaus  Wagner,  37.  who 
sb  ado  wed  her  for  six 
months  to  warn  her  of 
“plots"  against  her  and  a 
36-year-old  Irishman,  Liam 
Whitney,  with  a psychiatric 
history.  Mr  Whitney  broke 
into  the  grounds  of  Ken- 
sington Palace,  where  she 
lives,  twice  in  three 
months,  and  told  police  he 
was  “staying  with  Diana”. 
He  was  bound  over  to  keep 
the  peace  for  a year  and 
fined  £50. 


Wagner  followed  her  on 
an  almost  daily  basis  trying 
to  shove  notes  Into  her  hand 
outside  her  London  gym. 
Throughout  his  high  profile 
stalking  the  Either  of  three 
insisted  he  was  not  a 
“weirdo”  and  even  ap- 
peared in  a TV  documen- 
tary on  stalkers,  describing 
how  he  favoured  leaving 
letters  under  the  wind- 
screen of  her  car  as  the  best 
way  to  warn  her  of  “plots”. 

She  succeeded  in  shaking 
him  off  with  a court  Injunc- 
tion and  the  case  did  not  go 
court 

He  also  tried  to  communi- 
cate with  her  by  standing  in 
front  of  the  gym  with 
bizarre  home-made  plac- 
ards of  newspaper  clippings 
showing  pictures  of  the 
Queen,  with  the  numbers 
666  emblazoned  across 
them. 


Accused  of 
‘behaving  like 
queen  bee  that 
dresses  to  kill’ 

PERRY  Southall,  aged  20, 
endured  an  eight  month 
campaign  of  terror  by  Clar- 
ence Morris,  a convicted  rap- 
ist. who  was  found  guilty  last 
month  of  two  charges  of  as- 
sault The  court  ruled  that  the 
mental  torture  she  suffered 
was  tantamount  to  a physical 
assault  Morris,  37,  is  awaiting 
sentence. 

The  case  was  highly  contro- 
versial because  of  the  sexist 
remarks  of  the  defence  barris- 
ter, who  accused  the  victim  of 
“behaving  like  a queen  bee 
that  dresses  to  kfll".  The  bar- 


rister. Denis  Stanton,  was 
reported  to  the  Bar  Council 
and  rebuked  by  the  judge  for 
remarks  that  were  critical  of 
Ms  Southall  tor  allegedly  mod- 
eling herself  on  the  "over  ex- 
posed and  sexually  active” 
Baywatch  character  played  by 
Pamela  Anderson  in  the  tele- 
vision series.  The  judge  de- 
clared that  the  remarks  were 
an  insult  to  Ms  Southall. 

She  was  subjected  to  200  in- 
cidents and  confrontations. 
Morris  had  threatened  her 
twice  with  a wallpaper 
scraper  and  bad  thrown  ■ 

women’s  underwear  into  the 

reception  erf  the  dental  prac- 
tice where  she  worked. 

The  judge  concluded  the 
racg  saying:  "Women  have  the 
right  to  dress  however  they 
wish  and  it  should  not  be  seen 
as  an  open  invitation  to 
harassment” 


‘He  followed  me 
constantly  and 
seemed  to  take 
joy  out  of  it’ 

DENNIS  Chambers  was 
cleared  last  month  of 
“causing  grievous  bodily 
harm  with  Intent”.  Mr  Cham- 
bers, aged  37,  of  no  Fixed 
address,  had  been  accused  by 
Margaret  Bent  of  stalking  her. 

"I  can't  believe  this  is  hap 
pening,”  a tearful  Ms  Bent 
said  as  she  left  the  court  "He 
had  been  following  me  around 
constantly  and  seemed  to  take 
a lot  of  Joy  out  of  doing  it" 

The  case  was  thrown  out  of 
court  after  Judge  Quentin 
Campbell  directed  the  jury  to 
acquit  Mr  Chambers.  The 
judge  said  it  was  "extremely 


lieving  that  the  problem  was 
now  solved.  “Having  laws 
against  rape  and  domestic 
violence  has  not  stopped 
them.  There  are  no  miracle 
cures.”  she  said. 

She  claimed  the  proposed 
law  was  tougher  than  existing 
anti-stalking  legislation  in 
north  America  and  Australia. 

Diana  Lamplugh,  mother  of 
the  migsfng  estate  agent  Susy 
Lamplugh,  and  the  director  of 
the  trust  named  after  her 
daughter,  welcomed  the 
plans. 

"The  proposed  bill  is  ex- 
tremely sensible,”  said  Mrs 
Lamplugh,  whose  25-year -old 
daughter  disappeared  in  1986. 
“Murder  and  other  acts  of 
violence  can  be  preceded  by 
stalking.  The  misery  inflicted 
on  the  men  and  women  vic- 
tims is  hard  to  describe." 


difficulf ' to  prove  intent  in 
matters  of  psychiatric  or  psy- 
chological harm. 

Ms  Bent  bad  told  the  Inner 
London  crown  court  that  she 
bad  lost  weight,  lost  sleep,  felt 
ill  and  bad  started  smoking 
because  of  the  psychological 
stress.  Sbe  claimed  he  fol- 
lowed her  home  every  day  and 
made  thousands  of  telephone 
calls  to  her  Brixton  home. 

She  claimed  Mr  Chambers 
bad  been  following  her  since 
1992,  and  that  he  had  come  to 
the  cafe  where  she  worked, 
armed  with  a 10-inch  knife. 

Mr  Chambers,  a delivery 
van  driver,  denied  the  charges 
and  conducted  his  own  de- 
fence. Sitting  on  the  bench 
normally  reserved  tor  law- 
yers, a few  feet  from  Ms  Bent, 
be  cross-examined  her  on  her 
claims.  "My  mind  Is  not  my 
own  at  the  moment.  ” she  told 
the  court. 


He  would  ‘slice 
her  from  ear  to 
ear  unless  she 
married  him’ 

n OBERT  Dewey  Hoskins, 
II  aged  40,  followed  Ma- 
donna across  the  US  for  five 
years  before  he  was  Jailed 
tor  10  years  in  March  1996. 

Madonna,  88,  told  a court 
how  Hoskins  had  threat- 
ened to  “slice  her  from  ear 
to  ear”  unless  she  married 
fiim.  She  told  a court  In  Los 
Angeles  she  felt  “‘incredibly 
violated”  when  he  staked 
oat  her  Hollywood  man- 
sion, and  that  she  had  been 
haunted  by  nightmares 
about  him-  A loner  and 
homeless,  Hoskins  was  shot 


and  wounded  by  a security 
guard  when  he  tried  to 
break  into  her  mansion  for 
the  second  time  in  1995. 

The  Judge  recommended 
that  Hoskins  receive  psychi- 
atric care  during  his  sen- 
tence after  he  was  described 
in  court  as  “an  extremely 
dangerous  individual”. 

After  one  break-in.  Ma- 
donna said  she  was  told  by 
her  security  guard,  “he  was 
thereto  take  me  away,  he 
wanted  to  be  my  husband”. 

Madonna  toiled  in  her 
legal  battle  not  to  testify  at 
his  triaL  Giving  her  evi- 
dence she  said:  “ I feel  in- 
credibly disturbed  that  the 
man  who  threatened  my  life 
is  sitting  across  from  me 
and  he  hag  somehow  made 
his  fantasies  come  true.  I'm 
sitting  in  front  of  him  and 

that’s  what  he  wants.” 


BSE  is  only  a symptom  of  the  insanity  that 
is  affecting  food  producers.  Technology, 

It  seems,  is  running  out  of  control. 

What’s  your  poison?  


The  Week  page  17 


Speaking  at  a trust  seminar 
in  London,  Mrs  Lamplugh 
said  she  was  asking  the  Home 
Office  to  set  up  a helpline  and 
network  for  victims  to  pro- 
vide mutual  support  for  each 
other. 

Labour  MP  Janet  Ander- 


son, who  earlier  this  year 
made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  get  her  own  stalking 
bill  accepted,  said  she  was 
pleased  the  Government  had 
listened. 

“Assuming  it  meets  our 
concerns.  I can  assure  you 


there  will  be  consensus 
across  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  it  will  go  on  to  the  statute 
book."  she  said  or  the  BiLL 
The  Government  had  claimed 
there  were  too  many  legal 
loopholes  in  Ms  Anderson's 
proposal  and  did  not  support 
it. 

Shadow  Home  Secretary 
Jack  Straw  was  also  guarded 
in  his  support:  "Effective 
action  to  tackle  stalking  could 
already  have  been  law  if  the 
Government  had  not  churl- 
ishly blocked  Janet  Ander- 
son's bill  last  May.  But  now 
they  have  Liken  this  issue 
over,  the  Government  must 
give  it  the  priority  It 
deserves.” 

Liberal  Democrat  home  af- 
fairs spokesman  Alan  Reith 
criticised  the  way  the  law  was 
being  introduced.  “This  mat- 
ter is  tor  too  urgent  to  be  left 
to  a Private  Members  bill,”  be 
said. 

The  police  have  long  cam- 
paigned for  legislative  action 
on  stalking  and  both  the 


Police  Federation  and  the 
Association  of  Chief  Police 
Officers  (Acpo)  welcomed  the 
news  last  night,  although  in- 
terpreting the  law  may  pres- 
ent the  service  with  delicate 
problems  of  interpretation. 

Maria  Wallis,  the  assistant 
Chief  Constable  of  Sussex, 
who  speaks  on  stalking  for 
Acpo.  said:  “Police  interven- 
tion needs  to  commence  at  an 
early  stage  to  ensure  ade- 
quate protection  for  victims." 

Tracey  SanL  victim  of  the 
first  stalker  jailed  for  inflict- 
ing psychological  harm,  wel- 
comed the  hill 

Ms  Sant,  aged  28.  was 
hounded  by  former  service- 
man Anthony  Burstow.  aged 
36.  before  be  was  jailed  in 
March. 

“I  am  happy  to  hear  that 
finally  victims  are  going  to 
have  a light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel,"  said  Ms  Sant. 

The  bin  will  apply  to  Eng- 
land and  Wales  but  will  con- 
tain provisions  appropriate  to 
Scottish  law. 


B you'd  Ske  to  knew  more  about  our  uique  wtnskey,  write  to  us  for  a free  booklet  at  the  Jack  Daniel  DistSery,  Lynchburg,  Tennessee  37352  USA. 

HOW  MANY  MEN  does  it  cake  to  keep  Mr.  Jack  Daniel’s 
statue  clean? 

The  answer  is,  there’s  never  a shortage  of  folks  here  at  our 
distillery  willing  to  give  Mr.  Jack  a good  scrubbing.  You 
see,  our  founder  was  a proud  man.  He  was  proud  of  his 
Tennessee  Whiskey  and  the  gold  medals  it  won.  We’re 
proud  of  the  same  things— and  of  Mr.  Jack.  And  we’re 
nearly  as  particular  about  keeping  his  statue  tidy  as  we 
are  of  making  Jack  Daniel’s  Whiskey  the  way  he  did. 

One  sip,  we  believe,  will  explain  why  we  feel  the 
way  we  do. 


1ACK  DANIEL’S  TENNESSEE  WHISKEY 
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News  in  brief 


Parents  condemn 


school  ban  on  boy,  5 


Hume  urges  Derry  calm 


Drug  dealer  ‘loses’  child 


A FOSTER  mother  has  been  awarded  interim  custody  of  the 
daughter  of  a Jamaican  woman  due  to  be  deported  after  serving  a 
jail  sentence  for  dealing  in  crack  cocaine.  Helen  Osborne,  aged  40. 
from  Perth,  challenged  Perth  Sheriff  John  Mclnnes'  ruling  that 
four-year-old  Fiona  Matthan.  should  be  returned  to  her  mother 
Althea,  aged  21.  Yesterday,  three  judges  at  the  Court  of  Session  in 
Edinburgh  ruled  that  the  child  should  remain  in  Mrs  Osborne's 
care  until  her  future  is  decided  aftera  detailed  investigation  by  a 
sheriff.  Miss  Matthan.  who  has  served  her  jail  sentence  for  drug 
dealing,  was  in  court  under  escort  from  prison  where  she  is 
awaiting  deportation  to  Jamaica.  However,  the  court  said  the 
Home  Office  "would  have  to  bear  in  mind"  that  she  should  not  be 
deported  in  the  meantime  if  she  continued  to  oppose  Mrs  Os- 
borne's custody  claim. 


Channel  5 in  Easter  launch 


CHANNEL  5 is  to  launch  on  Easter  Sunday,  March  30.  next  year, 
it  was  confirmed  yesterday.  Britain's  last  mainstream  terrestrial 
channel  secured  approval  from  the  Independent  Television  Com- 
mission to  delay  its  originallaunch  date  by  three  months  to 
provide  more  time  to  visit  13  million  homes  to  retune  video 
recorders  to  ensure  its  signal  does  not  interfere  with  them.  The 
ciumnel  expects  to  reach  63  to  TO  per  cent  of  homes  on  the  first  day, 
increasing  to  85  percent  by  the  end  of 1997.  — Andrew  Cuff 


Careens  plead  to  drop  bypass 


THE  controversial  £76  million  Salisbury  bypass  will  do  Irrepara- 
ble damage  to  the  area,  environment  groups  told  the  Government 
yesterday.  In  an  open  letter  to  Transport  Secretary  Sir  George 
Young  and  Environment  Secretary  John  Gummer  urging  the 
scheme  to  be  dropped.  10  organisations  said  the  impact  of  the  11- 
tnile  scheme  was  not  justified  on  strategic  grounds,  could  not 
solve  the  Wiltshire  city’s  traffic  problems,  and  “would  do  great 
and  irreparable  damage  to  the  environment  and  landscape  setting 
of  Salisbury  and  to  the  wildlife  and  ecology  of  one  of  Europe's 
finest  chalk  stream  systems”.  The  groups  involved  include 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  the  World  Wide  Fund  for  Nature  UK, 
Transport  2000  and  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds. 


Punter  forgot  £%m  win 


A PUNTER  who  won  £343,636  and  then  disappeared  has  turned  up 
— unaware  he  was  a winner.  Brian  Greene,  a hotel  chef  in  his  30s, 
walked  out  of  a Ladbrokes  betting  shop  in  Birmingham  on 
Saturday  after  watching  the  last  of  the  six  horses  in  his  £1  each 
way  accumulator  romp  home.  But  Ladbrokes  could  not  find  him 
until  he  returned  to  the  Sparkhlll  shop  last  night — to  make 
another  bet  “I  can’t  believe  that  Ladbrokes  have  been  so  honest,” 
he  said.  A company  spokesman  explained:  “He  had  apparently 
changed  his  mind  about  one  of  his  selections  at  the  last  minute 
and  forgot  that  a 20-1  winner  was  his  choice.  When  he  didn't  say 
anything  the  shop  manageress  gave  him  the  good  news  and  he 
nearly  fainted." 


A game 
of  other 
halves 


Footballers’  wives: 
the  cars,  the 
houses,  the  fancy 
frocks,  the  lonely 
nights  wondering... 


The  Observer 


The  Guardian  Saturday  October  1S1S96 


Man’s  body  is  believed  to  have  fallen  from  wheel  well  as  aircraft  prepared  for  landing  at  Heatbrc^V 


THE  parents  of  a five-year -old  boy  who  hit  his  headmaster  and 
bit  a teacher  have  condemned  the  school's  decision  to  expel 
him.  Paul  and  Maureen  Fedarb.  who  are  appealing  against  the 
move,  blame  their  son  David's  tantrums  on  an  attack  by  a dog 
when  he  was  a toddler. 

David  was  sent  home  from  Burrough  Green  Primary  near 
Newmarket.  Cambridgeshire,  after  biting  his  learning  support 
assistant  in  a row  over  washing  his  hands  after  going  to  the 
toilet.  Staff  and  governors  said  the  incident  was  the  final  straw 
aftera  string  of  attacks  on  teachers  and  pupils,  including  the 
assault  on  the  headmaster  and  the  stabbing  ora  classmate  with 
a pencil. 

The  local  education  authority  has  offered  him  a place  at  a 
sp^ial  school  but  Mr  Fedarb,  aged  36,  said  he  did  not  believe  that 
v.-as  the  answer.  He  added:  "We’re  determined  to  appeal  against 
the  decision  to  exclude  him.  We’d  like  to  see  him  going  back  to 
Burrough  Green,  it's  his  local  schooL  We  don’t  feel  they’ve  given 
David  ample  opportunity  to  show  any  potential  at  all” 


Vfvek  Chaudhary 


A MAN  believed  to 
have  been  a stow- 
away, who  fell  out 
of  an  aircraft  head- 
ing for  Heathrow 
Airport,  died  of  hypothermia, 
a post-mortem  examination 
revealed  yesterday. 

The  body  of  the  man,  who 
has  not  been  named,  was  dis- 
covered on  Wednesday  in  a 
disused  gasworks  in  Rich- 
mond, Surrey  — six  miles 
from  the  airport.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  have  hidden  in  the 
undercarriage  housing. 

He  suffered  multiple  inju- 
ries consistent  with  a fell 
from  a great  height.  Police 
are  now  trying  to  establish 


SDLP  leader  John  Hume  last  night  appealed  to  nationalist  resi- 
dents of  Londonderry  not  to  stage  a counter-demonstration  to 
tuday’s  loyalist  Apprentice  Boys  parade  in  the  city.  In  a last-ditch 
attempt  to  defuse  a potentially  dangerous  situation,  the  Foyle  MP 
said  the  Apprentice  Boys  should  be  allowed  to  march  unhindered 
— and  he  believed  the  vast  majority  of  nationalists  in  the  city 
a greed . If  the  residents  of  the  Catholic  Bogside  wanted  to  protest 
they  should  “either  make  a public  statement  or  do  it  on  a different 
day.”  he  said.  Whatever  they  did  should  be  done  “in  a way  that 
makes  sure  there  is  no  trouble,"  he  added.  However,  the  city  was 
tense  last  night  pending  an  RUC  decision  on  whether  the  parade 
around  the  city  walls  would  be  allowed  to  go  ahead. 


whether  the  man,  an  Indian 
national  aged  19,  whose  fam- 
ily have  yet  to  be  informed  of 
his  death,  was  travelling  with 
another  stowaway,  also  an  In- 
dian national,  who  was  dis- 
covered wandering  near 
Heathrow's  Terminal  4 on 
Sunday. 

According  to  some  reports, 
the  two  men  hid  in  the  under- 
carriage housing  while  the 
aircraft  was  at  Delhi  airport. 

The  19  year-old  died  during 
the  10-hour  flight,  where  tem- 
peratures in  the  well  housing 
the  undercarriage  can  fell  to 
minus  60  C,  with  a lack  of 
oxygen.  It  is  believed  that  he 
fell  out  of  the  undercarriage 
well  as  the  aeroplane  pre- 
pared for  landing. 

The  body  was  discovered  in 


a part  of  Richmond  which  lies 
under  the  Qightnath  to  the 
airport,  at  a point  where 
planes  would  be  lowering 
their  imdercarriages  for  final 
approach. 

His  friend  was  found  last 
Sunday,  also  suffering  from 
hypothermia,  hiding  under 
the  belly  of  a British  Airways 
plane,  and  was  detained  by 
airline  staff. 

He  was  described  as  being 
"poorly  and  almost  unable  to 
walk”. 

The  man,  who  has  not  been 
named,  was  treated  in  .hospi- 
tal and  is  being  held  at  Har- 
mondsworth  detention  cen-  . 
tre,  close  to  the  airport,  where 
he  has  applied  for  leave  to  ; 
enter  the  United  Kingdom.  j 

A spokesman  for  the  immi-  | 


-ration  Department  said:  "He 
has  been  interviewed  and  we 
are  sow  rfraUrg  with  his 
request  for  leave  to  enter  the 
UK. 

"We  are  stiS  trying  to  es- 
tablish whether  the  two  men 
were  travelling  together  bat 
there  is  no  suggestion  that  the 
dead  man  was  pushed  out  of 
the  aeroplane.  This  is  a very 
difficult  case  because  there  is 
a lot  of  emotional  sensitivities 
involved.’' 

British  Airways  has 
launched  an  investigation 
into  how  the  two  men  man- 
aged to  hide  cn  the  aircraft. 

Hie  case  has  highlighted 
the  perils  of  aeroplane  stow- 
aways, most  of  whom  tend  to 
conceal  themselves  In  the 
undercarriage  area,  putting 


{their  . lives  at-  risk. 
The  number  of  aircraft 
stowaways  is  still  relatively 
small,  averaging  between- 
three  to  four  cases  each  year: 
Most  either  end  up  dying  of 
hypothermia  or  dying  of 
severe  injuries  after  being 
mangled  by  the  undercar- 
riage after  takeoff. 

There  are  however,  no  offi- 
cal  statistics  cm  the  number  of 
aircraft  stowaways  who  sure 
discovered  each  year.  - 
Kieran  Daly,  of  Flight  Inter- 
national magazine,  said:  *Tt*s 
a very  risky  business  and, 
quite  often,  those  who  at- 
tempt it  end  up  dying. 

“There  is  plenty  of  space  in 
the  well  of  the  undercarriage 
but  there  is  a fair  chance  that 
you  will  either  freeze  to  death 


or  be  crushed  by  the;  under- 
carriage. While  fbe.m&nbmrof 
stowaways  is  relatively  sniSH, 
it  tea  problem  that  bashed 
going- on . for  some-  years 
now.”  - ' 

Most  airlines  now  carry  out 
stringent  headcounts'  and 
searches  of  cargo  hold  areas 
before  aeroplanes  take  offY  . 

Mr  Daly  added:  “ft’s  virtu- 
ally impossible  for  a ; stow- 
away to  board's  plane,  or.hide 
in  the  hold. '.■  ... 

“But  with  airports  being 
such  large  places,  its  much 
easier  for  them  to  sneak  into 
the  undercarriage  well.” 

~ The  last  such  stowaway  to 
be  detected  was  a . Russian 
who  was  found,  frozen  to 
death  after  an  Aeroflot  plane 
landed  at  Rome  in  September. 


Moving 

tale  of 

the 

family 

from 

hell 


Sarah  Boseley  hears  a 
mother’s  cry  for  help 


A MOTHER  of  eight 
who  has  been  forced  to 
move  house  11  times  in 
10  years  is  feeing  possible 
eviction  again  after  neigh- 
bours have  launched  a 
petition  to  drive  out  the  "fam- 
ily from  hell”. 

Jenny  White  — • whose  boys 
are  banned  from  super- 
markets and  buses  — says 
they  are  neither  mad  nor  bad. 
but  suffering  from  attention 
deficit  disorder. 

Neighbours  have  objected 
to  the  children  breaking  sap- 
lings. kicking  milk  bottles 
and  smashing  car  windows. 

One  said:  “They  have  run 
riot  all  over  our  front  gardens 
and  climb  over  our  sheds. 
They  even  chased  my  cat  with 
a big  stick.  When  they  go  to 
the  local  shops  they  unleash 
any  dogs  tied  up.  Their  sole 
aim  is  to  fmd  trouble.  We 
want  them  out" 


4 


Little  terrors . . . Jenny  White  with  three  of  her  sons  Paul,  Leo  and  Billy  who,  she  says,  suffer  from  attention  deficit  disorder  f^m>3fiAPH;RUssEU.SACH 


Ms  White's  husband  Shane,  | 
father  of  her  youngest  child, 
one  yearold  Nico,  left  earlier 
this  year.  She  said:  “We  have 
had  to  move  so  often  because 
neighbours  have  kept  a log  of 
all  the  things  the  kids  do. 

"And  when  we  move  it 
seems  the  old  neighbours  tell 
the  new  ones  so  we  start  day 
one  at  a new  place  feeing  hos- 
tility from  the  neighbours.” 


Billy,  aged  10,  is  on  Ritalin, 
the  drug  often  prescribed  for 
Attention  Deficit  Disorder,  or 
hyperactivity.  Paul,  aged 
nine,  is  about  to  start  at  a 
special  school  and  his  mother 
says  he  may  need  to  go  on 
medication  soon. 

Ms  White  has  a letter  from 
social  services  confirming 
that  the  children's  problems 
indude  "aggressive,  disrup- 


tive bebaviour  with  a short 
attention  span,  poor  concen- 
tration, poor  sleeping  pat- 
terns, high  anxiety  and  low 
self-esteem". 

She  admits  she  cannot  con- 
trol her  children.  She  said: 
"When  they  watched  Rambo 
they  became  fascinated  by . 
knives  and  guns.  They  would 
steal  my  cutlery  knives  and 
put  them  in  their  socks.  They  j 


have  thrown  knives  at  each 
other." 

She  decided  violent  films 
were  a poor  idea,  so  hired 
Mary  Popplns.  "The  next  day 
they  were  running  over  the 
roofs  of  the  houses.  They 
watched  the  musical  Oliver 
and  started  pick-pocketing , 
and  when  they  saw  Mutant 
Ninja  Turtles  they  went  out- 
side and  managed  to  lift  up  a 


drain.  I got  to  them  just  as 
they  were  beginning  to  climb 
down  the  drain  to  meet  the 
turtles." 

Ms  White  says  she  would 
like  her  latest  neighbours  to 
take  into  account  the  boys' 
problems.  She  is  tired  of 
being  moved  from  one  council 
house  to  another.  ‘T  just  want 
to  live  in  a happy  home  with 
the  children,"  she  said. 


Goldsmith’s  Referendum 


Supporters 


Party  ‘aiding  Labour  win’ 


As  the  new  party 
gathers  for  its 
first  rally,  its 
supporters  seem 
not  to  be  much 
worried  that  they 
could  help  elect 
Tony  Blair. 
Michael  White 
reports 


THE  Referendum  Party’s 
intervention  in  the  next 
general  election  could 
help  elect  a Labour  govern- 
ment more  sympathetic  to 
European  Integration  than 
John  Major’s,  key  advisers  to 
Sir  James  Goldsmith  admit- 
ted last  night 

As  a predicted  3,000  sup- 
porters gathered  for  their 
first  party  conference  in 
Brighton  today.  Sir  James 
promised  to  use  his  speech 
this  afternoon  to  expose  the 
"consistent  history  of  decep- 
tion” over  Europe  and  to 
force  an  early  referendum  on 
federalism. 

But  he  faced  mockery  from 
rivals  on  the  right  and  accu- 
sations of  myth-peddling  from 
the  European  Movement  as 
well  as  charges  of  intolerance 
against  those  who  have  dis- 
agreed wtth  him. 

Arriving  to  a VIP  news- 
media  scrum  at  the  Grand 
Hotel  on  the  seafront  the  bil- 
lionaire financier  was  ques- 
tioned about  why  some  repor- 
ters for  the  Daily  Mirror  and 
Daily  Telegraph  had  been  de- 
nied credentials  to  attend  the 
conference. 

He  insisted  that  any  bona- 
fide  journalist  could  attend: 
"We  seek  a debate.” 

He  responded  to  John  Ma- . 
jor's  dismissal  of  his  embryo 
party,  which  claims  50,000 
members,  as  “a  Cringe  organi- 
sation” that  would  not  dam- 


age Tory  hopes  of  a fifth  term. 
"It’s  not  for  him  to  decide.  It’s 
not  for  us.  Let  the  people  de- 
cide,” Sir  James  said. 

The  self-declared  aim  of  the 
party,  in  which  £20  million  of 
Goldsmith  money  will  be  in- 
vested if  needed,  is  to  force  a 
full-scale  anti-federalist  refer- 
endum and  then  dissolve  it- 
self. Mr  Major  has  so  far  con- 
ceded no  more  than  a 
referendum  if  be  seeks  to  join 
a single  currency,  which  Sir 
James  dismisses  as  “only  a , 
trivial  point”  compared  with 
sovereignty  which  has  al- ! 
ready  been  lost.  I 

But  his  supporters  are  all 
too  aware  that  they  could 
help  elect  Tony  Blair  by  cost- 
ing the  Tories  marginal  seats. 
Lord  McAlplne,  now  a Gold- 
smith ally,  said:  “I'm  not 
scared  of  it  [a  Blair  win].  I 


‘Unless  we  get  the 
issue  of  Europe 
sorted  we  might  as 
well  be  talking 
about  village  whist 
drives  for  that  is  all 
we  shall  be  allowed 
to  talk  about* 


actually  think  that's  probably 
what  would  happen.  I think 
John  Major  and  his  Cabinet 
should  be  scared  of  it  and  I 
think  that  they  'should  actu- 
ally announce  there  Is  going 
to  be  a referendum.” 

Another  supporter. 
Thatcher’s  former  economic 
adviser.  Sir  Alan  Walters, 
was  unperturbed.  "If  that  did 
happen  it  would  be  a Labour 
government  with  a slim  ma- 
jority and  looking  over  its 
shoulder  all  the  time.” 

Lord  Archer  yesterday 
again  predicted  that  at  least 
20  Tory  seats  could  be  at  risk 
while  the  Economist  maga- 
zine estimated  that,  even  with 


0-5  per  cent  of  the  vote,  the 
Goldsmith  forces  could  cost 
the  Tories  four  seats. 

Sir  Janies  and  bis  leading 
supporters,  many  of  them 
well-to-do  London  figures 
from  the  Tory  right,  marked 
the  start  of  their  conference 
i last  night  with  a series  of  din- 
ners for  the  ISO  candidates  al- 
ready chosen  and  for  friends 
and  what  Sir  James  calls 
"opinion-formers"  in  the 
media.  The  actor,  Edward 
Fox,  unveiled  the  first  of  a 
series  of  posters  proclaiming: 
“Britannia  Does  Not  Rule 
Okay”  and  said  "Unless  we 
get  the  issue  of  Europe  sorted  . 
out  we  might  as  well  be  talk- 
ing about  village  whist  drives  I 
because  that  is  all  we  shall  be 
allowed  to  talk  about.” 

Along  the  seafront.  Doctor 
Alan  Sked,  head  of  the  rival 
UK  Independence  Party,  pre- 
pared to  unveil  four  defectors 
from  the  Goldsmith  camp, 
while  in  Maidstone,  Michael 
Howard,  targeted  by  the  Ref- 
erendum Party  in  Folkestone 
despite  his  Euro-sceptic  cre- 
dentials, publicly  welcomed 
back  the  former  MP,  Tim 
Brin  ton.  from  Sir  James's 
side. 

Doctor  Sked  is  holding  his 
own  public  meeting  in  Brigh- 
ton today  to  publicise  his  ar- 
gument that  without  total 
withdrawal  from  the  EU  a 
Goldsmith -style  referendum 
would  leave  Britain  "in  exact- 
ly the  same  mess  it  is  in 
regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
the  referendum". 

Today’s  conference  prom- 
ises to  be  as  much  a rally  as  a 
traditional  party  conference 
with  speeches  by  leading  sup: 
porters,  including  Christo- 
pher Booker,  the  journalist, 
John  Aspinall,  the  zookeeper, 
and  Charles  de  Gaulle  MEP, 
an  ally  of  Sir  James's  Euro- 
group  in  Strasbourg. 

Mr  Major  and  his  col- 
leagues have  dismissed  the 
Referendum  Party  as  a one- 
man  band.  But  at  least  one 
■ - buBBted  at  the  next 

euecuon  is  expressing  concern 
that  the  criteria  being  used 
are  not  purely  political. 


Testy  reply 
from  Santer 
to  challenge 
for  televised 
debate  on 
Europe 


JACQUES  Santer.  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Euronean 


PETER  de  SAVARY,  aged 
51.  Flamboyant 
businessman  and  sailor, 
who  owns  a shipyard  in 
Cornwall.  He  has  warned 
thatcreatlnga  European 
superstate  could  lead  to 
civil  war 


EDWARD  FOX,  aged  59.  He 
plans  to  address  the 
conference  today  on  “why 
referenda  are  part  of  the 
British  tradition”.  His 
support  for  Sir  James  led  to 
widespread  publicity  for 
the  Referendum  Party 


• MFY  ffSp 


JOHN  ASPINALL,  aged  70. 
Millionaire  businessman, 
zookeeper  and  owner  of  a 
Nayfhir  gambling  club,  he 
has  described  the  European 
issue  as  “the  most 
important  question  since 
1939”  forBritaln 


VISCOUNT  TONYPANDY, 
aged  86.  Former  Labour 
Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  used  to  be 

known  as  George  Thomas. 
He  has  spoken  out  about 
domination  by  Brussels  «mH 
the  threat  to  UK  sovereignty 


Michael  Spicer,  a leading 
Euro-sceptic,  who  voted  37 
times  against  the  Maastricht 
Treaty  and  was  one  of  97 
Tories  to  support  BUI  Cash’s 
Referendum  Bill  in  June, 
faces  a challenge  in  Worces- 
tershire South. 

He'  said  that  his  offence  was 
that  he  had  been  the  first  to 
point  out  that  Sir  James's 
book.  The  Trap,  emphasised 
European  federalism,  anti- 
Americanism  and  protection- 
ism in  its  French  edition  "in 


contrast  to  his  anti-federal- 
ism when  he  visits  these 
islands". 

Mr  Spicer  said:  "He’s 
*f|8ry-  K’s  a personal  thing 
perause  I have  pointed  out 
just  how  uncritically  federal- 
131  be  is  in  France.”  In  its 
ant  1-Goldsmith  statement,  the 
European  Movement  de- 
nounced a series  of  myths,  in- 
cluding the  assertion  that 
European  law  is  created  by  20 
EU  commissioners  and  not  by 
the  council  of  ministers. 


Wident_  of  the  European 
Commission,  gave  a dusty 
answer  in  Brussels  yesterday 
to  Sir  James  Goldsmith's  de- 
mand in  newspaper  advertise- 
ments for  a televised  debate 
on  Europe,  writes  Stephen 
Bates. 

Showing  an  unusual  degree 
of  testiness,  the  normally 
avuncular  Mr  Santer,  a for- 
mer Prime  Minister  of  Lux- 
embourg, pointed  to  Sir 
James's  poor  record  of  atten- 
dance at  the  European  Parlia- 
ment — where  he  sits  as  a 
French  MEP  — and  said  that 
if  he  wanted  to  debate  Europe 
that  was  the  place  to  do  1L 

Su-  James's  advertisement 
— the  culmination"  of  a week 
of  single  and  double  page 
spreads  in  national  news- 
papers  in  the  run-up  to 
today's  Referendum  Party 
conference  in  Brighton  — 
threw  down  a challenge  to  Mr 
Santer. 

It  said  that  only  by  holding 
a live  debate  on  British  televi- 
sion could  the  issues  the 
party  had  raised  be  fully  de- 
bated and  the  truth  publicly 
established.  “We  look  for- 
ward to  Mr  Santer’s  reply,”  it 
added. 

Pointing  out  that  Sir  James 
was  an  “eminent"  member  of 
the  European  Parliament  — 
leader  at  the  aU-French  13- 
member  grouping  of  his 
l Autre  Europe  part,  Mr 
Santer  said  that  was  the  best 
place  for  him  to  raise  his 
concerns. 

He  added  that  Sir  James 
had  not  turned  up  for  a recent 
debate  on  the  future  of 
Europe  but  would  have  an- 
other opportunity  to  do  so 
next  week  when  Mr  Santer 
himself  would  address  the 
Parfiament 

Sir  James  is  not  known  as 
an  assiduous  attender  of  the 
monthly  sessions  In  Stras- 
bourg, having  put  in  a. brief 
appearances  only  twice  this 
year. 
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Affirmative  action  takes 
toll  on  Dole  in  California 
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Christopher  Reed 
in  Los  Angeles 


THE  principal  impedi- 
ment to  Bob  Dole's 
“last  stand"  for  the 
presidency  in  Califor- 
nia Is  the  chairman  of  bis 
campaign  in  the  Golden  State, 
the  governor.  Pete  Wilson. 

An  injection  of  money,  a 
new  television  campaign  in 
this  most  politically  telegenic 
of  states,  and  Mr  Dole's  cred- 
itable performance  in 
Wednesday's  debate  with 
President  Clinton  in  San 
Diego,  seem  unlikely  to  over- 
come a serious  tactical  error 
by  Mr  Wilson. 

A shrewd  political  oppor- 
tunist, he  has  a successful  re- 
cord of  picking  an  issue  to 
sweep  him  and  fellow  Repub- 
licans into  office. 

In  1994  "he  was  re-elected 
through  the  exploitation  of  il- 
legal immigration.  His  vehi- 
cle was  Proposition  187,  a ref- 
erendum that  denied  most 
health  and  educational  bene- 
fits for  undocumented  work- 
ers. Its  easy  passage  helped 
new  Republican  members  of 
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Congress  as  well  as  Mr  Wil- 
son's otherwise  colourless 
campaign. 

This  year  he  picked  a politi- 
cal dud,  and  Mr  Dole  is  stuck 
with  it.  The  issue  is  affirma- 
tive action  (positive  discrimi- 
nation), Cinder  Proposition 
209,  affirmative  action  would 
be  scrapped  In  public  employ- 
ment, education  and  the 
awarding  or  business  con- 
tracts. But  the  populist  fer- 
vour the  governor  expected 
has  yet  to  appear,  and  Repub- 
licans rarely  even  mention  It 

Last  year,  when  Mr  Wilson 
still  nurtured  his  own  presi- 
dential ambitions,  be 
regarded  Proposition  209  as 
the  ideal  vehicle  on  which  to 
ride  into  the  White  House. 
With  its  undertone  of  racial 
politics,  it  offered  the  promise 
ofa  repeat  of  1994. 

Unfortunately  for  Mr  Wil- 
son, his  candidacy  collapsed 
early  in  the  Republican  pri- 
maries. Yet  he  and  his  allies 
at  the  party's  head  remain  so 
committed  to  the  issue,  It  is 
stm  the  key  tactic  for  a 
Republican  victory  in 
California. 

For  months  Mr  Wilson  has 
urged  the  Dole  campaign  to 
embrace  the  proposition 
wholeheartedly,  as  a sure  way 
of  galvanising  Republicans 
and  attracting  floating  white 
voters  resentful  of  "reverse 
discrimination". 


Until  this  week  Mr  Dole 
remained  sceptical,  con- 
cerned that  the  issue  might 
spur  even  greater  numbers  of 
blacks  and  Hispanic  Demo- 
crats to  vote  in  its  defence. 
The  choice  of  Jack  Kemp  for 
the  vice-presidency  reflected 
his  caution:  Mr  Kemp's  civil 
rights'  record  has  made  him 
popular  among  African- 
Americans. 

Both  candidates  now  en- 
dorse the  proposition,  al- 
though the  issue  shows  no 
signs  of  a sufficient  revival  to 
justify  Mr  Wilson's  enthusi- 
asm. Big  businesses,  includ- 
ing two  leading  power  suppli- 
ers. the  Hewlett-Packard 
computer  company  and  six 
chambers  of  commerce,  have 
come  out  against  it.  Other 
businessmen  have  remained 
silent,  but  have  withheld  cash 
donations. 

"Affirmative  action  is  not 
like  immigration,"  said  an  an- 
alyst. “It's  not  illegal,  it's  not 
costing  taxpayers  millions  in 
services,  and  its  beneficiaries 
can't  be  blamed  for  annoy- 
ances like  graffiti  or  crime. 

"Most  important  of  all,  its 
chief  beneficiaries  are 
women.  Just  the  voters  Dole 
and  Kemp  already  have  most 
difficulty  attracting." 

Mr  Wilson  talks  of  “fair- 
ness" and  "a  level  playing 
field”.  But  in  a private  tele- 
phone conference  last  month 


seeking  support  from  60  busi- 
ness leaders.  Mr  Wilson  and 
his  guest,  the  House  Speaker 
Newt  Gingrich,  were  aston- 
ishgly  frank.  It  would  not 
have  mattered,  except  that, 

unknown  to  them,  a reporter 

was  eavesdropping. 

The  governor  argued  that 
the  issue  "works  strongly  to 
our  advantage  and  has  the  po- 
tential to  make  a critical  dif- 
ference in  the  race  for  Dole 
and  House  members".  Mr 
Gingrich  added  that  it  was 
"vital  to  keep  control  of  the 
House". 

He  Insisted  that  It  would 
keep  Mr  Clinton  spending 
funds  and  time  in  California, 
fighting  for  its  54  electoral 
college  votes,  the  election's 
biggest  prize. 

Mr  Clinton  leads  Mr  Dole 
by  nine  points  here,  and  has 
secured  support  through  30 
visits  to  California  during  his 
presidency.  The  state's  econo- 
my is  booming  and  Mr  Dole's  I 
warnings  of  future  crisis  have 
not  dented  a cautiously  opti- 
mistic mood  among  voters. 

Meanwhile,  affirmative 
action  has  become  just  an- 
other proposition  among  14 
others  on  the  November  5 
ballot 

Its  failure  to  resonate 
leaves  a policy  vacuum  that 
even  Democrat  cash  infusions 
from  Indonesian  billionaires 
cannot  fill. 


Bob  Dole  meets  supporters  at  a campaign  rally  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  yesterday 


PHOTOGRAPH:  JIM  BOURG 
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Aptiva.  It’s  just  like  being  at  the  office, 
only  the  coffee  is  better. 
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Working  at  home  on  Aptiva*  has  lots  of  advantages 
- and  nut  just  at  11  o’clock. 

1 From  9 to  5.  you  can  enjoy  the  perfect  working  environment 
courtesy  of  Lulus  SmartSuite'96  - including  the  latest  word 
processor,  spreadsheet  and  database  software. 

■ The  integral  Communications  Centre  also  gives  you  e-mail 
phone,  answerphone,  fax  and  one-button  Internet  access?  And, 
with  Wake  Lip  on  Ring,"  you'll  never  be  caught  napping  by  people 
back  at  the  office,  as  Aptiva  will  power  up  automatically  ihe 
moment  it  detects  an  incoming  call  or  fax.  What’s  more,  although 
Aptiva  conserves  energy  by  dozing  off  between  tasks,  the  Rapid 
Resume  Manager*"  means  that,  after  a coffee  break,  it  goes 
straight  back  to  work  at  the  point  where  you  left  off. 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  a long  day,  Aplivas  multimedia  capabilities 
are  an  excellent  way  to  relax. Total  Image  Video,  3D  graphics  and 
TheatreSound”  make  Aptiva  the  ultimate  multimedia  PC  for 
playing  games  and  CDs.  Distractions  include:  Mech  Warrior  11, 
Battle  Beast  and  Actua Soccer,  plus  a whole  host  of  other  games 
to  test  your  strategic  skills. 

You  even  have  your  own  IT  support  in  the  shape  of 
IBM  Help  Ware*  - our  telephone  helpline  will  be  there  to  give 
you  friendly  advice  and  guidance  7 days  a week.  365  days  a year. 

If  this  has  got  you  thirsting  for  more,  just  call  Penny 
Ashbourne  on:  0990  72  72  72  and  we’ll  give  you  details  of  your 
nearest  PC  retailer. 
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News  in  brief 


Belgian  king  joins 
justice  protest 

BELGIUM’S  King  Albert  joined  the  rising  tide  of  demands  for  a 
complete  overhaul  of  the  justice  system  yesterday  as  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  took  to  the  streets  across  the  country’  for 
the  fourth  day  running. 

There  were  some  minor  clashes  between  protesters  and 
police  and  traffic  was  halted  by  demonstrators  outraged  at  the 
bungling  and  incompetence  revealed  by  the  country's  paedo- 
phile murder  scandal. 

As  Brussels  prepared  for  what  one  newspaper  dubbed  "the 
march  of  the  century"  on  Sunday  in  support  of  the  parents  of 
dead  and  missing  children,  a top  minister  warned  the  govern- 
ment could  topple.  “If  the  government  does  not  listen  to  the 
public  and  does  not  make  sure  that  the  investigation  can 
continue  perfectly,  it  could  fall."  said  the  interior  minister. 
Johan  Vande  Lanotte.  — Reuter.  Brussels. 


Swiss  admit  Polish  deal 

SWITZERLAND  acknowledged  yesterday  that  it  did  a secret  deal 
with  Poland  in  1949  to  liquidate  Polish  citizens’  unclaimed  wealth, 
but  denied  charges  that  this  had  let  it  keep  the  property  of  Jewish 
Holocaust  victims. 

Under  the  arrangement,  unclaimed  Polish  funds  in  Switzer- 
land were  to  be  turned  over  to  Poland's  central  bank. 

"Various  sides  alleged  yesterday  that  Switzerland  struck  a 
secret  accord  with  Poland  after  the  second  world  war  that  let 
Switzerland  seize  for  itself  dormant  assets  of  Polish  citizens,"  a 
Swiss  foreign  ministry  statement  said.  “This  allegation  is  wrong." 

Switzerland  has  denied  an  assertion  from  Alfonse  D' Amato,  the 
chairman  of  the  US  Senate  banking  committee,  that  Berne  struck 
deals  that  let  it  tap  the  unclaimed  wealth  of  Eastern  European 
Jews  to  compensate  Swiss  citizens  Tor  property  nationalised  by 
communist  regimes.  — Rauer.  Zurich. 


Turks  face  human  rights  trial 

IN  the  most  sweeping  prosecution  of  Turkish  authorities  for 
alleged  human  rights  abuses.  11  police  officers  went  on  trial 
yesterday  for  the  death  of  a journalist  In  detention. 

Another  37  police  officers  face  charges  or  using  excessive  force 
on  hundreds  of  people  at  the  funeral  of  two  inmates  killed  in 
prison  riots.  The  trial  in  the  western  city  of  Aydin  is  being  closely 
watched  by  Turkey’s  Western  allies  as  a test  of  its  promise  to 
Improve  its  human  rights  record.  None  of  the  48  defendants  was 
present  at  the  triaL 

Meanwhile,  an  appeal  court  upheld  a 20-month  suspended 
sentence  given  to  the  author  Yasar  Kemal  on  charges  of  Kurdish 
separatism  and  inciting  hatred  among  the  people  for  an  article  he 
wrote  attacking  the  government’s  handling  of  the  Kurdish  insur- 
gency. — Agencies. 


Iraq  may  have  secret  arsenal 

THE  chief  United  Nations  arms  inspector  to  Iraq,  Rolf  Ekeus, 
arrived  in  Baghdad  today  to  voice  suspicion  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's regime  stiD  harbours  a secret  arsenal  of  deadly  chemical 
and  biological  weapons. 

The  UN  team  is  also  concerned  about  secret  work  being  carried 
out  on  long-range  missiles  that  could  strike  into  the  heart  of 
Europe. 

Mr  Ekeus  believes  there  are  more  revelations  to  come.  He 
wants  to  know  what  became  of 200  tonnes  of  anthrax,  large 
quantities  ofbotulinum  toxin,  which  kills  by  food  poisoning, 
supplies  of  aflat  oxin,  a fungi  that  causes  slow  death  by  cancer,  and 
300  tonnes  ofV-X,  a hardier  form  of  Sarin  gas.  which  was  used  last 
year  in  the  Tokyo  underground  attack  that  killed  12  people.  — 
Maggie  OKanc 

Baghdad  and  a have-a-go  hero.  Weekend,  page  23 


KDP  retakes  strategic  town 

MOVING  forward  after  a week  of  setbacks,  the  Iraqi-backed 
Kurdish  Democratic  Party  (KDP)  yesterday  retook  the  strategic 
town  of  Koy  Sanjak,  which  straddles  the  highway  to  northern 
Iraq's  regional  capital,  IrbiL 

With  its  capture  of  the  town,  the  KDP  has  succeeded  in  pushing 
its  Iranian-sponsored  rivals,  the  Patriotic  Union  of  Kurdistan 
(PUK),  further  away  from  Irbil,  which  lies  about  30  miles  to  the 
north-wesL 

As  the  two  groups  battled  east  south-east  and  north-east  of  the 
regional  capital  there  was  no  sign  that  Iraqi  troops  had  helped 
their  KDP  allies.  — AP.  Kay  Sanjak. 


UK  ignorance  stuns  French 

BRITISH  students  are  the  bookworms  of  Europe,  according  to  a 
study  for  the  French  ministry  of  culture.  But  young  Britonsare 
also  the  most  ignorant  about  foreign  writers. 

French  pollsters  who  interviewed  more  than  6,000  third-year 
university  students  in  Britain.  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  Germany 
could  not  hide  their  shock  at  British  ignorance:  “More  than  half 
revealed  themselves  incapable  of  citing  a single  French  author!” 

Asked  what  French  books  they  had  read,  most  Britons  (44  per 
cent)  said  the  Asterix  cartoons.  Asked  to  name  English-language 
authors,  30  percentof  French  students  name  Shakespeare  first, 
followed  by  Agatha  Christie  and  Oscar  Wilde. 

The  British  are  the  most  avid  readers  but  are  mast  likely  to  own 
a television — 73  per  cent  said  time  was  well  spent  in  front  of  the 
box.  against  50  per  cent  of  French. — Alex  Duval  Smithy  Paris. 
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Lebed  loses  Chechenia  too 


Fears  for  peace  as 
new  envoy  sought 


James  Meek  In  Moscow 


THE  fragile  peace  en- 
gineered in  Checb- 
enia  by  Alexander 
Lebed  appeared  to 
be  in  trouble  yester- 
day as  the  Kremlin  confirmed 
that  the  reserve  general,  al- 
ready sacked  from  his  main 
national  security  posts  by  Bo- 
ris Yeltsin,  will  no  longer  be 
in  charge  of  talks  with  the 
separatists. 

Without  General  Lebed's 
authority  to  hustle  and  bully 
the  talks  along,  there  is  a dan- 
ger that  groups  opposed  to  the 
separatists'  growing  power 
will  provoke  a new  conflict. 

These  include  the  Russian 
interior  ministry,  headed  by 
General  Anatoly  Kulikov, 
who  led  the  movement 
against  Gen  Lebed  this  week, 
and  Chechen  police  loyal  to 
Moscow. 

Gen  Lebed,  who  celebrated 
his  freedom  from  state  office 
yesterday  with  a visit  to  the 
theatre  to  see  a play  about 
Ivan  the  Terrible  — "to  learn 
how  to  rule"  — may  be  se- 
cretly relieved  at  the  an- 
nouncement. which  absolves 
him  of  blame  for  any  collapse 
in  the  negotiations  and  allows 
him  to  concentrate  on  his  po- 
litical ambitions. 

There  were  few  voices 
raised  in  Russia's  ruling  cir- 
cles yesterday  against  the 
president's  melodramatic 
video  dismissal  of  his  brief 
ally. 

But  some  warned  that  Gen 
Lebed's  exit  from  what  many 
Russians  consider  a den  of 
thieves  and  rogues  will  only 
enhance  his  public  reputa- 
tion. He  could  boomerang 
back  into  the  Kremlin  as  Mr 
Yeltsin  did  after  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev dismissed  him  from 
the  polltburo  In  1987,  they 
said. 

"Alexander  Lebed  Is  a very 
popular  man  with  the  people. 
And.  speaking  frankly,  I 
think  he  is  like  the  Boris  Yelt- 
sin of  1987,”  said  Boris  Nemt- 
sov, the  young,  economically 
liberal,  governor  of  Nizhny 
Novgorod  region. 

The  president's  press 
spokesman.  Sergei  Yastrz- 
hembsky.  said  the  replace- 
ment of  Gen  Lebed  as  chief 
Chechen  negotiator  was  only 


a question  of  time.  "New  can- 
didates Tor  the  job  are  being 
discussed  now  . . . The  federal 
authorities  will  adhere 
strictly  to  a peaceful  course  in 
regulating  the  Chechen  con- 
flict" be  added. 

The  country  as  a whole  and 
many  politicians  still  in 
power  — including  the  prime 
minister,  Victor  Chernomyr- 
din — are  thought  to  support 
the  Lebed  peace  deaL 

Trying  to  keep  up  the  mo- 
mentum, the  separatists  made 
a unilateral  announcement 
yesterday  that  elections  will 
be  held  in  Chechenia  on  Janu- 
ary 27.  But  it  is  unlikely  that 
Moscow  will  readily  accept  a 
date  set  without  its  approval. 

“Everyone  is  watching  the 
development  of  events  in 
Moscow  with  concern,'*  a 
rebel  spokesman  said.  “The 
leaders  of  Ichkeria  [the  Che- 
chen name  for  the  territory] 
think  that  with  the  dismissal 
of  Lebed,  the  key  factor  in  the 
process  of  peaceful  settlement 
has  been  removed.” 

The  rebel  information  min- 
ister, Movladi  Udugov,  de- 
scribed Mr  Yeltsin's  action  as 
a cry  for  help  from  a man 
trapped  by  illness  and  a ma- 
nipulative clique  of  aides. 

“Yeltsin  is  helping  Lebed  to 
become  Russian  president" 
he  said.  "He  is  taking  him 
step  by  step  along  the  road  of 
his  own  past  ...  I think  Yelt- 
sin, who  feels  a hostage  to  his 
entourage,  is  doing  this 
deliberately." 

In  the  Russian  parliament 
the  Duma,  the  degree  of  hos- 
tility towards  Gen  Lebed  was 
shown  by  the  overwhelming 
rejection  of  a motion  from  the 
liberal  Yabloko  fraction  call- 
ing on  the  president  to  sack 
Gen  Kulikov  as  well. 

Party  leaders  like  Gennady 
Zyuganov  of  the  Communists 
and  Vladimir  Zhirinovsky  of 
the  nationalist  LDPR  fear  and 
loathe  Gen  Lebed  far  stealing 
their  voters. 

"The  Duma  raised  the  issue 
of  a peaceful  settlement  in 
Chechenia  35  times,  but  the 
government  drew  a decision 
out  so  long  that  the  conflict 
spread  to  the  federal  authori- 
ties themselves."  Mr  Zyu- 
ganov said. 


Ian  Tkayntar  In Bonn 
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Police  frisk  men  at  Moscovsky  station,  St  Petersburg,  as  security  is  tightened  amid  fear  of  rebel  Chechen  attacks  photograph:  Alexander  demianchuk 


Generals’  unlikely  political  partnership 


David  Hearst  in  Moscow 


How  the  East  was  won  ■—  and 
lost,  page  9 


OF  ALL  the  odd  mar- 
riages thrown  up  by 
Russian  politics,  the 
coupling  of  Generals  Alexan- 
der Lebed  and  Alexander 
Korzhakov  looks  — - at  first 
sight  — the  most  curious. 

There  are  many  much  safer 
backers  that  Gen  Lebed  could 
have  chosen  to  accompany 
him  in  opposition  — instead 
of  one  who  has  been  up  to  his 
neck  in  intrigue. 

Gen  Lebed  leaves  power 
with  a clean  image.  The  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  dis- 
graced grey  cardinal  of  Boris 
Yeltsin’s  first  presidential 
term,  Gen  Korzhakov. 

The  two  generals  have  ap- 
peared together  only  once, 
when  Gen  Lebed  — the  for- 
mer paratrooper  — was  pre- 
senting Gen  Korzhakov  — the 


! former  presidential  body- 
guard — to  an  admiring 
crowd,  of  potential  voters  in 
Tula,  the  home  of  Gen  Lebed's 
regiment 

Gen  Lebed  would  have  a 
strong  chance  of  winning  a 
presidential  election  if  the  ail- 
ing President  Yeltsin  Is  forced 
to  stand  down.  He  is  currently 
the  most  popular  man  In 
Russia. 

Gen  Lebed  is  backing  his 
new  ally  In  the  election  for 
the  parliamentary  seat  that. 
Gen  Lebed  had  to  give  up 
when  Mr  Yeltsin  appointed 
him  secretary  to  the  Security 
CounciL 

The  two  men  have  been  ret- 
icent about  their  alliance. 

Asked  why  he  was  support- 
ing Gen  Korzhakov  in  his  at- 
tempts to  enter  politics,  Gen 
Lebed  muttered:  ‘‘Because 
that  is  what  I have  decided.” 
On  another  occasion  he  said: 


"He  is  a patriot  a son  of  his 
country.  There  are  no  crimi- 
nal investigations  surround- 
ing him."  Hardly  the  best 
reason  for  a political  liaison. 

Gen  Korzhakov  was  even 
more  laconic.  Asked  who  was 
capable  of  replacing  President 
Yeltsin,  he  replied:  “Lebed." 

Why  did  Gen  Lebed  choose 
him?  Gen  Lebed  does  not 
have  a political  party.  His 
backers,  For  Honour  and 
Motherland,  are  unable  to  or- 
ganise across  Russia-To  be 
elected,  the  nationalist  gen- 
eral has  to  present  himself  as 
an  all-Russian  candidate. 

Nor  does  Gen  Lebed  have 
good  links  with  the  regions. 
He  is  not  known  by  the  pow- 
erful heads  of  the  administra- 
tion and  his  financial 
resources  are  limited.  Out  of 
power,  he  has  only  a limited 
capacity  to  influence  other 
political  leaders. 


Gen  Korzhakov  has  plenty 
of  political  contacts  — many 
regional  bosses  were  named 
by  President  Yeltsin  with  his 
help-  He  also  had  important 
links  with  business. 

Gen  Korzhakov  stretched 
the  concept  of  "presidential 
security"  to  its  limits.  He  was 
accused  of  bugging  the  gov- 
ernment, and  made  it  his 
business  to  learn  everyone's 
secrets,  their  infidelities,  de- 
tails of  their  bank  accounts  — 
particularly  abroad  — and 
the  extent  to  which  they  were 
involved  in  crooked  deals. 

This  knowledge  has  given 
him  power,  and  a comfortable 
insurance  policy  — as  he  said 
in  his  only  press  conference 
— should  anyone  be  so  foolish 
as  to  arrest  him  or  threaten 
his  family. 

Gen  Lebed  has  said  he 
wants  no  part  in  this.  But  the 
proxy  war  of  claims  and 


counter-claims  is  set  to  con- 
tinue against  the  business- 
men Vladimir  Gusinsky  and 
Boris  Berezovsky.  To  hurt 
them  would  be  to  hurt  Anato- 
ly Chubais,  the  president's 
chief  of  staff  who  engineered 
Gen  Korzhakov's  dismissal. 

The  other  reason  Gen 
Lebed  chose  him  is  that,  fan- 
tastic though  it  may  seem, 
Gen  Korzhakov  has  electoral 
appeal.  For  two  years  he  has 
created  an  image  for  himself 
as  an  honest  officer  of  the  law 
lighting  corruption. 

This  strikes  the  right  note* 
for  "new"  nationalists  consid- 
ering voting  for  Gen  Lebed. 
Disillusioned  by  the  grab  for 
money  in.  the  first  stages  of 
privatisation,  which  benefited, 
the  ruling  elite,  these  voters 
want  a dice  of  (he  action. 
Above  all  they  want  revenge. 
This,  Gen  Korzhakov  can  pro- 
vide in  abundance. 


GERMANY-  and  France 
yesterday  _ moved 
towards:  a new"  sbow- 
dtw  n with  Britain  over  Euro- 
pean Union  integration,  when 
they  called  for  their  vision  cf 
“hard-core"  integration  to  be 
enshrined  in  the- Maastricht 
Treaty... 

The  French  and  German 
foreign  mhiisters,  de 

Charette  and  Klaus  Kinkel, 
issued  a joint  paper  /calling 
for  the  insertion  into  the 
treaty  cf  "one  or  several 
clauses  an  strengthened  co- 
operation between  wining 
and  -able  -member  states",  it  - 
■will  be  submitted  to. the  on- 
going EU  constitutional 
conference. 

Germany’s  Chancellor  Hel- 
mut Kohl  sold  -the : idea!  of 
hard-core  integration  to  Pres- 
ident Jacques  Chirac  last  De- 
cember. Yesterday's  proposal 
fleshes  out  the  deaL  - 
.The  atm  is. to  amend. the 
Maastricht  Treaty  to  mahle 
small,  variable  groups  of  ED 
members  to  push  ahead  in 
common  policy-making  on 
foreign  and  defence  matters, 
law  and  order,  and  immigra- 
tion and  visa  issues: 

The  Foreign  Secretary,  Mal- 
colm Rifldnd,  said  last  week 
that  Britain  was  hot  opposed 
to  greater  flexibility  in  the  EU 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  with  Ger- 
many and  France  moving 
faster  toward s integration. 
But  Britain  ' may  well  seek  to 
block  moves,  to.  institutional- 
ise these  powers  in  EU 
treaties. 

German  officials  said  a 
draft  treaty  would  be  ready 
within  eight  weeks  for  the  EU 
summit  in  Dublin,'  and  final- 
ised six  months:  later  at  the 
Amsterdam  summit 
The  eastward  expansion  of 
the  EU  is  supposed  to  begin  in 
earnest  within  six- months  of 
the  end  of  the  ongoing  inter- 
governmental conference. 
The  scheduled  *end  is  next 
June.  Bonn  IB  adamant  that 
the  aim  of  hardcore  integra- 
tion must  be  realised  before 
further  expansion. 

Under  yesterday's  proposal, 
a general  "flexibility  clause" 
would  be  inserted  into  the 
treaty  allowing  common  pol- 
icy-making in  a given  area  for 
members  who  want  to  join  in, 
and  denying  veto  rights  to 
other-members. 

While  ^flexibility”.  is  the 
new  buzzword  In  Bonn  for 
European  policy,  the  Kohl- 
Chirac  view  is  that  the  slow- 
est ship  must  not  be  allowed 
to  hold  up  the  convoy. 
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Edith  Penrose, 
the  distinguished 
economist  who 
has  died  aged  Bl, 
was  best  known 
for  revolutionis- 
ing the  branch  of  economics 
known  as  the  theory  of  the 
firm  and  for  her  studies  of  oil 
as  a basic  industry.  Among 
numerous  committees  and  ad- 
ministrative posts,  she  also 
chaired  the  Economics  Com- 
mittee of  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council. 

She  was  bom  in  Los  Ange- 
les, where  her  father  was  a 
road  engineer  Cfor  a time  they 
lived  in  road  camps  along  the 
highway),  and  went  to  the 
University  of  California. 
Berkeley,  to  study  economics  1 
in  the  late  1930s.  There,  she 
met  the  man  who  was  later  to  \ 
become  her  second  husband  1 
(her  first  whom  she  had  mar- 1 
ried  in  1934  had  been  killed  in  , 
an  accident  in  193a). 

“Pen"  was  a Cornish  man 
and  economist,  who  in  i«i  . 
took  US  nationality  to  accept 
the  job  of  economic  adviser  to 
the  wartime  US  Ambassador 
to  London , John  W inant,  and 
who  was  to  play  a significant 
role  in  the  discussions  with 
Keynes  that  led  to  the  eco- 
nomic summit  at  Bretton 
Woods.  Edith  joined  “Pen”  in 
London  and  was  also  ap- 


pointed to  a post  at  the  em- 
bassy. as  special  assistant  to 
the  ambassador.  In  1944  the 
couple  married  and  after  the 
war  went  to  John  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore. 

There  Edith  worked  closely 
with  the  economist  Fritz 
Machlup  and  began  the 
research  which  was  to  lead  to 
her  great  book.  The  Theory  of 
the  Growth  of  the  Firm  (Black- 
wells, 1959,  re-issued  by 
Oxford  University  Press. 
1995).  She  and  her  husband 
were  both  caught  up  in  the 
McCarthyite  troubles  and 
took  a leading  part  in  the 
defence  of  Owen  Lattimare, 
the  eminent  Mongolia  scholar 
whom  McCarthy  accused  of 
being  a communist  spy.  The 
family  kept  a box  of  hate  mail 
they  received  at  the  time,  in- 
cluding threats  to  bum  down 
their  bouse. 

At  this  point,  Edith  and 
“Pen”  decided  to  take  an  ex- 
tended sabbatical  overseas, 
working  at  universities  first 
in  Australia  and  then  in  Bagh- 
dad. They  were  in  Baghdad 
when,  as  part  of  the  historical 
process  that  led  to  the  emer- 
gence of  Saddam  Hussein 
(whose  evil  Edith  Penrose  an- 
ticipated by  some  years),  the 
young  King  Faisal  was  killed 
in  1957.  Around  this  time,  the 
great  book  was  completed, 


while  her  husband,  approach- 
ing 55.  retired  to  the  UK. 

Here.  Edith  looked  for  a job. 
She  applied  to  the  Economics 
Faculty  at  Cambridge  where 
the  appointments  committee, 
wbo  had  received  the  galley 
proofs  of  the  book,  were  so 
impressed  that  they  expected 
the  interview  to  be  a formal- 
ity. In  the  end.  however,  her 
application  was  reject  ed. 


After  McCarthy, 
the  family  received 
a box  of  hate  mail, 
including  threats  to 
bum  their  house 


Cambridge's  loss  was 
Edith's  gain,  for  shp  went  cm 
to  have  a rich  career,  first  as  a 
reader  at  the  LSE,  then  as 
Dean  of  the  lastitut  Europeen 
d' Administration  des  Affaires 
at  Fontainbleu,  as  professor 
and  department  head  at  Lon- 
don University's  School  of 
Oriental  and  African  Studies, 
and  numerous  miscellaneous , 
appointments,  including  gov- 
ernor of  the  National  Institute  1 
for  Economic  and  Social ; 
Research. 


In  the  field  of  oil  economics, 1 
Penrose  was  the  first  person 
to  discover  the  significance  of 
transfer  pricing  and  tax 
avoidance,  and  she  was  virtu- 
ally the  only  economist  to 
treat  oil  as  an  industry, 
rather  than  an  esoteric 
branch  of  theory. 

In  the  field  of  microeconom- 
ics, her  theory  on  the  busi- 
ness firm  was  revolutionary. 
She  argued  that  the  firm  is  an 
administrative  organisation 
representing  a collection  of 
human  and  material 
resources  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  and  selling  goods 
and  services.  It  is  essentially 
directed  and  controlled  by  its 
managers  who  will,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  be  strongly  moti- 
vated towards  growth.  The 
firm  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  product  or  market,  but 
may  diversify  as  its  managers 
may  think  fit.  Profits,  for 
managers,  are  a means  to  the 
end  of  growth,  rather  than  an 
end  in  themselves. 

But  there  are  important  ad- 
ministrative restraints  on  the 
speed  of  the  firm's  growth. 
Human  resources  required 
for  the  management  of  change 
are  tied  to  the  individual  firm 
and  so  are  Internally  scarce. 
Expansion  requires  the 
recruitment  of  more  such 
resources.  New  recruits  can- 


not become  fully  effective 
overnight.  The  growth  pro- 
cess is  therefore  dynamically 
constrained. 

These  ideas  may  not  sound 
strange  to  people  who  have 
nek  studied  economics,  but  for 
all  those  who  have  experi- 
enced the  first  year  or  a 
microeconomics  course,  they 
have  a profoundly  heterodox 
Implication.  For.  as  Edith 
Penrose  argued,  although  the 
speed  of  expansion  of  the  firm 
is  constrained  the  ultimate . 
size  is  not  There  is  no  reason 
for  the  firm  not  to  grow  effi- . 
ciently  to  giant  size.  In  the 
real  world,  as  everyone 
knows,  they  do.  But  in  con- , 
ventional  micro-economics 
they  reach  an  “optimum'' : 
size,  after  which  they  are  sup- ; 
posed  inevitably  to  become , 
inefficient.  1 

Edith  Penrose's  entry  in  j 
The  New  Palgraoe  Dictionary  j 
of  Economics  concluded  that 1 
the  total  effect  of  Edith  Pen- 1 
rose’s  work  was  the  des  true-  ■ 
tlon  of  the  neo-classical  model 
of  the  firm.  In  the  following 
years,  however,  in  spite  of  the 
wide  recognition  that  her 
work  received,  classroom  eco- 
nomics often  seemed  to  con- 
tinue as  if  nothing  had  ever 
happened. 

Edith  had  one  son  from  her 
first  marriage;  and  three  sons 
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Percy  Prune 
takes  off! 

THE  personality  of  Pilot  f 1st,  he  kept  his  compai 
Officer  Percy  Prune  j amused  with  cartoons  — 
was  neatly  summed  up  Ing  the  name  Raff  from  hi 
in  a parody  of  a war-  dee.  With  some  help  in 


THE  personality  of  Pilot  | 
Officer  Percy  Prune  j 
was  neatly  summed  up 
in  a parody  of  a war- 
time pop  song,  “So  dumb,  but  j 
so  dutiful”.  Prune  was  the 
creation  of  cartoonist  Bill 
Hooper,  best  remembered  by 
his  pen  name.  Raff  who  has 
died  aged  80.  What  Bruce 
Baimsfather’s  cartoon  charac- 
ter Old  Bill  was  to  the  first 
world  war,  so  Raff’s  Prime 
was  to  the  second.  They  were 
the  only  cartoon  heroes  to  sur- 
vive peace  and  live  .on.  In 
books  and  in  the  memories  of 
those  who  served  and  won. 

In  the  introduction  to 
Prune’s  first  appearance  in 
book  form.  Prune's  Progress 
(1941),  Squadron  Leader 
Anthony  Armstrong  WfUis  — 
the  Punch  magazine  writer 
“AA"  — described  Prune  as 
“the  fool,  the  poop,  the  boob, 
ttie  mug,  the  mutt,  the  butt 
the  dot  the  affable  dim- 
wit He  is  willing,  but  wet  He 
is  one  In  a thousand:  nay, 
rather  one  in  a million  — 
which  is  lucky  for  the  Royal 
Air  Force!”  Armstrong  him- 
self added  delightfixl  detail  to 
the  character  and  shared  bill- 
ing in  more  than  one  of 
Prune’s  books. 

Bill  Hooper  was  born  In 
London  and  his  first  job  was 
as  a laboratory  assistant  in  a 
Windsor  medical  clinic.  In 
1939  he  volunteered  for  the 
RAF  and  joined  54  Squadron 
of  fighter  Command.  An  en- 
thusiastic but  untrained  art- 


Face  to  Faith 


ist  he  kept  his  companions 
amused  with  cartoons  — tak- 
ing the  name  Raff  from  his  pet 
d(%.  With  some  help  in  late 
1940  Hooper  put  together  an 
illustrated  booklet,  Forget-Me- 
Nots  for  Fighters  about  the 
lessons  learned  by  pilots  dur- 
ing the  Battle  of  Britain. 

The  booklet  was  seen  by 
Anthony  Armstrong,  who  was 
in  charge  of  editing  and  pro- 
ducing an  internal  RAF  maga- 
zine with  the  somewhat  offi- 
cious title  of  Training 
Memorandum.  Armstrong 
rechristened  the  monthly  in 
Morse  code,  calling  it  Tee 
Emm,  and  asked  Hooper  to 
add  the  amusing  decorations  ! 
— mainly  the  slightly  smiling 
face  of  Prime,  who  popped  up 
through  die  24  pages  as  a kind 
of  cartoon  compere. 

In  an  article  in  the  first 
edition.  Baling  out  or  how  to 
descend  by  parachute  in  a calm 
and  collected  fashion.  Prune  is 
seen  descending  by  'chute,  but 
dangling  upside  down.  In  the 
same  issue  Prune,  hands 
thrust  deep  into  pockets,  cap 
peak  hiding  bis  eyes,  speaks 
for  the  first  time  the  famous 
motto  of  the  magazine:  “Take 
Tee  Emm  regularly  — pre- 
vents that  Thinking  Feeling!" 
The  gag  was  a pun  on  Bovrll's 
popular  advertising  slogan. 

The  Prune  cartoons,  origi- 
nally unsigned,  soon  bore  the 
snail  signature  of  W Hooper 
RAF.  This  was  shortened  to 
Raff  for  the  publication  of  his 
first  proper  book.  In  the  cor- 


BiilHooper  with  Percy  and,  below,  some  of  his  RAF  cartoons 


ner  of  the  dust-jacket  portrait 
of  Prune  appears  the  family 
crest  It  is  a shield  embossed 
with  a large  hand,  index  fin- 
ger pointing  upwards  balanc- 
ing an  outsized  ring  around 
the  knuckle.  According  to  the 
text  within  concerning  Sir 
Percivale  de  Prunne  <1315- 
1370).  this  royal  ring  was  a 


Time  to  throw  away  the 
comfort  cushion  of  dogma 


Peter  Thompson 

Theology  in  the  20th 

century  can  be  character- 
ised by  one,  rare,  unex- 
pected emotional  response:  11 
is  exciting;  it  stirs  the  heart  In 
retrospect,  it  will  be  seen  as 
one  of  the  most  daring,  tortile 
and  creative  moments  in  the 
history  of  modern-  thought,  a 
time  pregnant  with  all  the  pos- 
sibilities of  new  birth  and  new 
life. 

Why  then  has  our  Church  as 
an  Institution,  commissioned 
to  be  the  sign  and  symbol  of 


God’s  Kingdom  of  Love,  been 
so  deaf  to  the  thundering  pro- 
phetic challenges  thrown 

down  by  20th  centuiy  theolo- 
gians around  the  globe? 

It  was  Karl  Barth  who  bel- 
lowed, “Religion  is  the  enemy 
of  faith.”  Bonhoeffer,  a friend 
of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester, 

writing  from  his  prison  cell, 
said  it  is  not  our  task  to  make 
people  more  Christian,  but 
more  truly  human.  He  said 

that  in  a world  come  of  age  we 
should  be  seeking  the  sacred  in 
the  secular,  and  moving 
towards  a religionless  Chris- 
tianity. The  role  of  the  Church 


is  to  be  the  servant  to  the  com- 
munity. 

The  cry  of  the  liberation 
theologians  is  that  the  Gospel 
demands  a preferential  option 
for  tbe  poor,  and  reacts  with 
prophetic  clout  at  the  dismal 
efforts  of  our  Church  towards 
the  poor  and  marginalised  in 
the  global  village.  Women  have 
altered  tbe  fray,  and  have  af- 
firmed their  rights  as  persons, 
in  a Church  stunted  and  de- 
formed by  its  inbred  patriar- 
chy and  misogyny.  The  ban- 
ners are  now  held  high 
proclaiming,  God  is  Green: 

God  is  Black;  God  is  Red. 


reward  to  commemorate  the 
brave  action  of  Beowulf  Prun, 
who  saved  his  men  from 
drowning  by  keeping  his  fore- 
finger Ennly  in  a hole  that 
would  have  otherwise  flooded 
bis  galley.  Thus  came  into 
existence  the  famous  Irremov- 
able Finger  ( inflexant  non  mo- 
vant) of  the  Prunes,  together 


Whether  it  is  the  environment, 
or  the  issue  of  race,  God  is  alive 
and  active  in  the  ongoing  es- 
tablishment of  the  Kingdom  of 
Love,  and  who  can  stop  this 
journey  of  faith? 

Our  Church  as  an  institu- 
tion, however,  is  on  the  back 
foot  It  seems  defensive  and 
fearful  lest  it  betrays  (he  past 
as  it  faces  the  challenges  and 
passions  of  the  present  In  a 
constant  state  of  turmoil,  our 
Church  seeks  solace  in  its  tra- 
ditions and  in  a suspicion  of 
things  new.  In  its  attempt  to 
hold  fast  to  tbe  rich  heritage  of 
a once  proud,  provincial  and 
often  patronising  past,  our 
Church,  of  whatever  persua- 
sion or  denomination,  shows 
all  the  signs  of  tension  that  ac- 
company such  prophetic  out- 
bursts of  faith  of  20th  century 
theology.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise? 

Noting  recent  difficulties, 
whether  it  be  in  our  response 
to  women  clergy,  or  to  the  real- 
ity of  samesex  partners,  sug- 


with their  motto.  Semper  in- 
aruttn.  This  rwasthe  birth  of 
the  cay  of  “Finger!",  an  RAF 
admonishment  that  became 
universal  as  “Pull  your  finger 
out!”.  Immortalised  by  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

Hooper's  other  cartoon  cre- 
ation was  Aircraftman  Plonk, 
Prune’s  mechanic,  and  later 
came  a variation  designed  for 
the  Fleet  Air  Ann,  Sub-Lt 
Swingff 

But  it  was  Prune  who 
remained,  smiling  slyly,  at 
the  top  of  the  RAF*s  cartoon 
roster.  He  even  infiltrated  the 
Air  Ministry  Telephone  Di- 
rectory, thanks  to  Armstrong. 
When  a civil  servant  compil- 
ing the  official  phone  book 
enquired  about  Hooper’s 
empty  chair  In  the  editorial 
office,  Armstrong  told  him  It 
belonged  to  Pilot  Officer 
Prune,  P,  Special  Duties 
Branch.  Several  phone  calls 
for  Prune  ensued,  including 


Penrose:  lively  and  liberal 

from  her  second  marriage,  of 
whom  one  predeceased  her. 

ReNn  Mania 

WDI  Hutton  writes:  Edith 

Penrose  was  a great  woman. 
She  was  intellectually  coura- 
geous, unfailingly  lively  and 
liberal  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word.  Edith  followed  in 
Joan  Robinson's  tradition  in 
mounting  an  effective  demo- 
lition job  on  classical  micro- 
economic  theory  — and  her 
book.  The  Theory  of  the 
Growth  of  the  Firm,  is  not 
only  a testimony  to  her  ideas 
but  an  important  building 
block  in  the  emerging  theory 
of  stakeholding. 

She  was  immensely  civi- 
lised and  ready  to  engage  in 
hard  but  always  courteous 
argument.  She  was  one  of  a 
generation  of  women  who 
combined  both  profound  fem- 
inism and  femininity;  com- 
mitted to  family,  her  men. 
career  and  the  world  of  ideas 
to  equal  degree.  AH  wbo 
knew  her  or  were  taught  by 
her  will  feel  the  loss. 

Edith  Tilton  Penrose, 
economist,  bom  November  29. 
1914;  died  October  1 1. 1996 


one  from  Marshal  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force,  Lord  Tedder. 

Another  cause  for  Hooper's 
joy  at  tbe  spreading  fame  of 
his  creation,  was  a citation 
found  after  the  war  in  the  files 
of  the  Luftwaffe,  recommend- 
ing Prune  for  the  award  of  the 
Iron  Cross  “for  having  de- 
stroyed so  many  Allied  air- 
craft.” It  was  signed  by  tbe 
Oberefehlshaber  der 
Luftwaffe.  Hermann  Goering. 

After  his  demob.  Hooper 
drew  for  a white  for  an  Anglo- 
US  training  magazine,  and  in 
1946  became  perhaps  the  first 
cartoonist  to  draw,  narrate 
and  animate  in  gimpip  fashion 
a BBC  TV  series  for  children, 
Willy  the  Pup.  He  remained 
with  the  BBC  for  some  years 
before  contributing  a cartoon 
feature  of  odd  facts,  first  to  the 
famous  children's  comic,  The 
Knockout  and  later  for  the 
London  evening  newspaper. 
The  Star.  He  then  worked  for 
12  years  as  a journalist  on  the 
Sunday  Pictorial. 

The  comic  actor.  Derek 
Nimmo,  introducing  Hooper's 
book  The  Passing  of  Pilot  Offi- 
cer Prune  (1975),  wrote:  “Idioti- 
cally enough,  playing  the  fool 
isn’t  easy.  To  become  a con- 
vincing major  chump  takes  a 
lot  of  hard  work,  but  I think 
Prime  has  achieved  it." 

Hooper's  final  book.  Pilot 
Officer  Prune’s  Picture  Parade, 
was  published  in  1991.  Two 
years  later  he  moved  to  Prin- 
cess Marina  House  run  by  the 
RAF  Benevolent  Fund  where 
he  had  a studio  In  which  he 
worked  until  the  end.  Bill 
Hooper  is  survived  by  his  son, 
John,  a Guardian  journalist. 
His  wife  Noefle,  who  was  a 
WAAF  and  the  model  for 
Prune's  girlfriend,  prede- 
ceased him. 

Denis  CUfTbrd 

William  John  (Raff)  Hooper,  car- 
toonist bom  August  21.  1916; 
died  October  14, 1996 


gests  that  perhaps  we  need  to 
look  elsewhere  than  our  doc- 
trinal propositions  and  au- 
thority structures  for  a (dearer 
vision  of  the  way  forward. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the 
seeming  irrelevance  of  our 
Church,  especially  amongst 
the  young,  has  less  to  do  with 
doctrinal  propositions  and  au- 
thority structures  than with 
our  bona  fides;  are  we  in  good 
faith?  It  is  a matter  concerning 
action  not  theory.  To  be  in 
good  faith  means  showing 
forth  ih  our  lives,  in  our  love 
for  one  another,  that  God  is  at 
work  in  the  world,  bringing 
about  the  Kingdom  ofLove  on 
earth.  In  this  we  are  his  co- 
workers.  This  is  not  about  doc- 
trinal purity  or  abstract  theo- 
logical concepts,  but  about  a 
job  to  be  done:  to  breed  and 
nurture  Lows;  Justice  and 
Goodwill  amongst  alL  It  has  a 
piditicalringtoffandsoit 
should  but  it  has  its  roots 
deeply  set  in  a commitment  to 
the  living  presence  of  God. 


It  is  about  compassion,  not 
judgment  It  is  about  love,  not 
law.  Is  this  the  focus  of  our 
Church?  But  busy  beyond  our 
wildest  dreams,  our  Church 
pursues  its  own  agenda  for  sur- 
vival, laden  with  an  impossi- 
ble administrative  task,  not 
only  to  pay  its  way  on  a day-to- 
day  basis,  but  having  to  meet 
the  ever  increasing  costs  of 
maintaining  a fabric  that  often 
does  notmeet  the  needs  of  tbe 
moment  yet  remains  part  of  a 
treasured  past 

Frustrated  and  often  worn- 
out  thousands  erf  faithful 
clergy  and  laity  struggle  to 
meet  their  people's  needs.  Per- 
haps we  should  think  again 
about  our  need  for  partnership 
— with  each  other  as  Chris- 
tians, and  with  society  at  large. 

There  is  almost  a sigh  of 
relief  amongst  many  in  the 
Church  at  the  liberation  of  sec- 
ularisation, a world  come  of 
age  that  refhses  to  bow  down  to 
an  authority  structure.  Not 
that  this  new  world  of  secular- 


JHr Simon  Rattle  writes: 

iWTT.T.  never  forget  the  sight 
or  tbe  emotion  of  Berthold 
Goldschmidt  (obituary.  Oc- 
tober 18)  on  stage  In  the  Berlin 
Phllharraonle  in  1987.  The 
Berlin  Festival  had  coura- 
geously decided  to  highlight 
works  written  by  composers 
who  bad  been  driven  out  of 
Berlin  during  the  Nazi  period, 
and  the  directors  were  aston- 
ished to  find  that  Berthold 
was  still  alive.  At  the  end  of 
the  afternoon  rehearsal,  he 
had  thanked  the  CBSO,  saying 
“You  will  understand  what  a 
special  occasion  this  15  far  me. 
as  this  is  the  first  time  any  of 
my  music  has  been  played  in 
Berlin  for  62  years". 

As  you  can  imagine,  the 
silence  was  palpable.  In  the 
evening,  what  was  the  public 
premiere  of  Ciacconna  Sinfon- 
iax  was  an  astonishing  tri- 
umph, an  ovation  so  thunder- 
ous it  seemed  for  a moment 
doubtful  that  the  concert 
could  continue.  Later  Berth- 
old  wrote  to  me  “My  God,  ray 
little  curtain-raiser  almost  be- 
came a house-downer!” 

But  on  the  evening  Itself, 
Berthold  was  eventually 
forced  to  leave  his  seat  and 
climb  slowly  and  painfully 
with  his  walking  stick  down 
to  the  stage.  On  reaching  the 
platform,  he  made  a powerful 
symbolic  gesture,  dispelling 
any  doubts  that  this  was  not  a 
true  man  of  the  theatre,  by 
throwing  down  his  stick  and 
walking  to  the  podium  un- 
aided. The  response  of  the  au- 
dience was  unforgettable,  and 
prompted  a re-evaluation  and 
rebirth  of  Berthold  Goldsch- 
midt master  composer. 

The  first  complete  perfor- 
mance of  his  opera  Beatrice 
Cenci.  magnificently  con- 
ducted by  Odaline  de  la  Marti- 
nez (not  myself  as  stated  in 
Bernard  Keeffe's  excellent 
obituary)  the  following  year 
ensured  the  momentum  of 
rediscovery  became 

unstoppable. 

I first  met  him  in  1979,  dur- 
ing my  work  on  Deryck 
Cooke’s  reconstruction  of 
Mahler’s  loth  Symphony,  of 
which  Berthold  had  conducted 


the  first  performance,  and  had 
substantially  contributed  to 
the  orchestration.  Our  Imme- 
diate friendship  soon  gave 
way  to  the  feeling  that  here 
was  a long-lost  member  of  my 
family,  with  my  children  look- 
ing forward  to  his  visits. 

Musically,  or  course,  he  was 
a very  powerful  influence  on 
me.  one  of  our  last  direct  links 
with  the  performing  tradi- 
tions of  the  1910s  and  1920s, 
and  a man  with  an  always 
radical  intelligence.  I had  long 
known  his  famous  1959  Phil- 
harmonia  performance  of 
Mahler's  3rd  (incredibly,  the 
first  time  in  the  UK),  but  soon 
found  that  his  insight  covered 
all  areas  of  music  and  the  arts. 
He  has  left  a treasure  chest  of 
important  music  behind. 

It  is  as  a man.  though,  that 
those  of  us  close  to  him  will 
miss  him  the  most.  His  inter- 
est and  engagement  in  every- 
thing and  everybody  around 
him  made  him  youthful  in 
age,  with  an  almost  bewilder- 
ing degree  of  warmth  and  en- 
ergy. Maybe  it  was  his  un- 
usual combination  of 
optimism  and  a sense  of  the 
absurd  that  buoyed  him  up. 
Whatever,  his  attitude  to  life 
is  well  illustrated  by  his 
throwaway  answer  to  a lead- 
ing question:  “Do  you  not  feel 
bitter  about  your  treatment  in 
Germany?”.  graclously 
trumped  by  “You  know,  bitter- 
ness is  only  a matter  of  taste". 

Be  maud  Keatfa  writes:  The 

obituary  marking  the  death  of 
Berthold  Goldschmidt  printed 
over  my  name  contained  sub- 
stantial additions  which  I did 
not  write.  These  Included  seri- 
ous errors;  in  particular  the 
statement  that  his  opera  Be- 
atrice Cenci  was  first  heard  in 
full  in  1988  in  a performance 
by  the  City  of  Birmingham 
Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Simon  Rattle.  In  fact  the  opera 
was  given  in  that  year  in  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  Hall,  London, 
conducted  by  Odaline  de  la 
Martinez,  and  was  made  poss- 
ible only  through  the  generos- 
ity of  Helen  Lawrence,  be- 
cause no  established 
organisation  was  willing  to 
undertake  it 


Weekend  Birthdays 

John  le  Carre,  aka  David 
Cornwell,  is  65  today.  He  is  the 
son  of  a dodgy  father  and  a 
survivor  of  a bookless  and 
chaotic  childhood  who  grew 
up  to  be  a professional  out- 
sider, at  his  best  as  a reporter. 
Such  a pity,  you  felt  through 
the  great  successes  of  the  Smi- 
ley era,  this  ability  to  record 
being  confined  to  environ- 
ments mostly  composed  of  01- 
ing-cabinets  and  sherry 
glasses.  Why  invent  plots  of 
intense  incomprehensibility 
when  any  laconic  few  pars  he 
wrote  about  say,  FLA  train- 
ing. were  far  more  fascinat- 1 
ing?  Money,  one  supposes. 

Today's  other  birthdays:  Prof 
Sir  Robert  Boyd,  FRS.  physi- 
cist and  astronomer,  74;  Eddie 
Daniels,  jazz  clarinetist,  55; 
Phil  Davies,  rugby  player,  33; 
Michael  Gambon,  actor,  56; 
Sidonie  Goossens.  harpist 
96;  Bernard  Hepton,  actor, 
71;  Rosamund  John,  actress, 
82;  Carol  Kidd,  jazz  singer,  51; 


Bill  Morris,  general  secre- 
tary, TGWU,  58;  Mavis  Nich- 
olson, broadcaster.  66. 

Tomorrow’s  birthdays:  Art 
Buchwald,  columnist,  71; 
Patrick  Hughes,  artist  57; 
Lawrence  Daly,  former  min- 
ers’ leader,  72;  Kathy  Kirby, 
singer,  56;  Eddie  Macken, 
showjumper,  47;  Judge 
Deirdre  McKinney,  68;  Enid 
Marx,  painter  and  designer, 
94;  Tom  Petty,  guitarist  and 
singer.  43;  Ian  Rush,  foot- 
baller, 35;  Martin  Taylor,  jazz 
guitarist  composer,  40;  Timo- 
thy West,  actor,  62. 


isation  has  all  the  answers  and 
few  would  claim  it  hast.  But 
there  is  at  least  an  air  of  opti- 
mism as  answers  are  sought 
through  debate  and  dialogue. 

Why  then  do  we  need  to  opt 
for  the  cultic  dub  and  the  com- 
fort cushion  of  dogmatic  cer- 
tainty, safety  and  security? 
Isn't  this  a relic  of  a world  long 
past?  It  has  been  tried  and 
tested  by  our  children,  and 
found  wanting.  Yet  what  we 
need  above  all  is  the  refresh- 
ing breath  and  virile  whole- 
ness of  tbe  young. 

That  we  are  ata  fork  in  the 
road  few  would  dispute,  yet  tbe 
unmarked  and  untested  dirt 
track  of  20th  century  theology 
is  a trail  worth  blari  ng  in  this 
new  world  of  the  global  village. 
It  might  prove  a rugged  path, 
but  by  God,  what  an  exciting 
journey  of  faith!  We  might 
even  find  our  children  at  the 
end  of  it 


Peter  Thompson  Is  a curate  at  St 
Luke's,  Holloway,  north  London. 


Death  Notices 

GOLDSCHMIDT.  Barthold,  on  17m  Octo- 
ber. peacefully  in  Ms  sleep  ai  Home,  aged 
S3.  In  accordance  with  his  wtshw  the  cre- 
mation will  be  private.  Please  no  Sowers  or 
cards.  A memorial  concert  will  lake  place 
In  1997  to  celebrate  Ms  ftie  and  hts  music. 
SMYTH.  J.C.  Fraser  Smyth,  BA.  LIB.  Dip. 
Soo-  Sd,  died  peacefully  on  October  <6in 
tn  I bom  House.  Twbury.  *Now  nbidmh 
term.  nope,  rove:  but  die  nrootosl  of  these 
IS  love'  (1  CortMhlans  nil  13).  Cremation 
Westeri Mgti  Crematorium  3pm  Saturday 
26ih  Octooer  i960.  No  Rowers  please,  but 
if  you  wish,  a donation  to  The  Cal's  Protec- 
tion League.  17.  King's  Road.  Horsham.  W. 
Sussex  RH13  5PN. 


Memorial  Services 


KEOHAfC.  Dr  KMta  A memorial  celebra- 
tion lor  me  llte  cl  Dr  Kevin  Keonsne  win  be 
held  si  Si  George's  Roman  Catnolk:  Cauie- 
drsl.  Southwar*  on  Friday,  0 November  ai 
li.OOem.  Friends  and  colleagues  will  be 
welcome  and  those  wishing  to  attend 
should.  II  they  have  not  already  done  so. 
contact  Mrs  I S Hall.  The  Nuffield  FouWa- 
uon.  28  Bedford  Square.  London  WC1B  3EG 
(0171  631  05661 


Birthdays 

MR-  BLUE8KY.  Happy  Birthday  ThlnUng 
od  you  always  cu. 

■To  place  your  announcement  telephone 
0171  713  4567.  Fa*  0171  713  412ft 


e're  FREE 

TO  OFFER  THE 

BEST  PENSION 

FOR  YOU  BECAUSE  WE  DON’T 
HAVE  ONE  TO  SELL 


Because  your  life  twists  and  turns  it’s  reassuring  to  know  that  there  is  a pension  out  there  that  can 
march  the  pace.  The  problem  may  be  finding  the  one  chat  adapts  to  your  changing  circumstances. 

As  our  Independent  Financial  Advisers  have  access  to  the  best  of  hundreds  of  pensions  on  the 
market  they  can  help  you  to  find  the  most  adaptable  pension  for  you. 

Call  0800  57  0800 

' For  More  Information  Or  Tb  Make  An  Appointment  With  One  Of  Our  Independent 
Financial  Advisers  And  Quote  Code  GUI  810. 

(Lines  Are  Open  9.00am-830pm  Monday-Friday , W.00am-6.0Qpm  Weekend) 

Bradford 
HUB  &BINGLEY 

HHHH  INDEPENDENT  ADVICE 

Simply  the  right  choice 

Bradford  & Binglcy  Bufldmg  Society  b rcgubBd  by  ihe  Pciwxul  Investment  AinKonrv  for  ImcUmcnt  Buwicb. 
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The  minors 
that  matter 

But  Sir  James  can’t  collect 


THESE  SEEM  LIKE  good  times  for  political  outsiders. 
In  Austria  last  weekend,  Jorg  Haider's  Freedom  Party 
took  a record  28  per  cent  of  the  vote  on  an  anti- 
establishment  anti-Europe,  anti-immigrant  platform. 
At  the  same  time  in  New  Zealand,  Winston  Peters's 
New  Zealand  First  Party  came  from  nowhere  to  take  13 
per  cent  of  the  votes  and  now  holds  the  balance  of  power 
alter  the  country's  first  proportional  representation 
election  of  modern  times.  There  have  always  been  anti- 
establishment political  parties,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  1990s  have  been  a boom  period.  In  widely 
different  parts  of  the  globe,  populist  campaigners  (often 
very  rich  campaigners!  such  as  Silvio  Berlusconi,  Ross 
Perot  (1992  vintage  rather  than  1996}  and  Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky  have  rocked  and  in  some  cases  toppled  the 
status  quo.  Such  assaults  are  far  from  irresistible  and 
most  elites  have  survived.  Nevertheless,  few  political 
cultures  have  been  unscathed  and  none  can  be  confi- 
dent that  they  will  escape  in  the  future. 

In  many  respects.  1990s  Britain  would  seem  a prime 
target  for  such  a challenge.  Our  political  institutions 
are  conspicuously  more  elitist  and  visibly  less  reformed 
than  those  of  almost  any  other  established  democratic 
society,  as  the  flummery  of  the  State  Opening  on 
Wednesday  will  remind  us.  Our  parties  have  become 
highly  convergent  around  a common  neo-liberal  analy- 
sis of  the  country’s  needs,  offering  little  opening  to 
heterodox  ideas  and  solutions.  Our  politicians  are 
unpopular  and  indiscriminately  tarred  with  the  brush 
of  corruption;  the  Guardian/ICM  poll  last  week 
revealed  that  two-thirds  of  voters  (and  a clear  majority 
of  the  voters  for  each  of  the  main  political  parties) 
believe  that  corruption  is  common  among  MPs  of  all 
political  parties,  and  not  just  the  Conservatives.  Our 
collective  bewilderment,  and  in  many  cases  our  shared 
resentment  at  a perceived  national  decline  is  the 
immanent  descant  to  the  history  of  20th  century 
Britain.  There  is  widespread  hostility-  to  immigrants 
and  foreigners  in  many  parts  of  our  society  and  our 
culture.  We  possess  a press  of  unprecedented  and 
unequalled  populist  confidence,  which  is  unafraid  to 
besiege  every  institution  and  public  figure  in  the  land. 

All  the  pre-conditions  exist  in  other  words,  for  an 
effective  populist  assault  on  British  political  life.  Yet  so 
for  at  least  it  has  not  taken  place  The  only  even  briefly 
successful  new  party  of  modem  times,  the  SDP,  lasted 
for  less  than  a decade.  A succession  of  minor  parties, 
ranging  from  the  rich  (the  Natural  Law  Party  and  the 
Referendum  Party)  to  the  poor  (the  Greens,  the  Indepen- 
dence Party  and  the  Socialist  Labour  Party)  remain 
marginal.  Under  Margaret  Thatcher,  the  Conservative 
Party  managed  to  transform  itself  into  a populist  party 
even  while  retaining  power,  but  neither  Labour  nor  the 
Liberal  Democrats  have  truly  managed  to  capture  this 
latent  popular  anger. 

This  ought  to  make  Sir  James  Goldsmith’s  Referen- 
dum Party  the  hottest  political  ticket  in  town.  On  the 
surface,  it  appears  to  fit  the  bill  for  the  long-awaited 
British  populist  party  — well-financed,  anti-establish- 
ment and  nationalistic.  It  even  has  a programme 
consisting  exclusively  of  a single  populist  demand  — 
the  holding  of  a referendum.  And  yet  the  striking  thing 
about  the  Goldsmith  Party  is  not  its  popular  success  but 
its  lack  of  it  It  remains  a party  of  (he  elite,  in  this  case 
the  selfappointed  elite  of  Sir  James,  his  rich  friends 
and  a few  media  acolytes.  It  has  no  roots  whatever  in 
the  soil  where  a populist  movement  ought  to  be 
strongest  — among  the  poor,  the  young,  or  those  who 
live  outside  the  dominant  culture  of  the  south  of 
England.  The  Referendum  Party's  conference  in  Brigh- 
ton this  weekend  is  little  more  than  a publicity  stunt, 
and  its  electoral  failure  is  absolutely  predictable.  Yet 
does  this  mean  that  our  political  system  is  strong  and 
healthy?  Anything  but  It  simply  means  that  Sir  James 
is  part  of  the  problem,  not  part  of  the  solution. 


The  Bill  v Bob  show 

Dole’s  ethical  punch  missed  its  target 


IT  WAS  A DEBATE  doomed  not  to  inspire.  Bill 
Clinton's  best  policy  as  he  neared  the  end  of  the  contest 
was  to  act  presidential,  shrug  off  personal  attacks  and 
avoid  physical  contact  Bob  Dole’s  only  chance  was  to 
hit  a devastating  weak  spot  in  his  opponent  His  build- 
up suggested  that  he  was  preparing  to  aim  below  the 
belt  Yet  on  Wednesday  he  backed  away,  muffling  his 
punch  just  at  the  point  when  a spot  of  aggression  might 
have  revealed  the  hidden  flabbiness  in  Mr  Clinton.  Mr 
Dole  was  hampered  by  an  apparent  lack  of  voter 
interest  in  the  issues  of  personal  and  presidential  sleaze 
and/or  misconduct  While  he  spoke  of  scandals  “almost 
on  a daily  basis",  the  audience  preferred  questions 
about  their  daily  tread  and  butter. 

The  last  few  days  had  seen  the  emergence  of  a really 
scandalous  issue  — nothing  to  do  with  sex  or  travel 
agencies  or  FBI  files  at  all  — with  which.  Mr  Dole  could 
have  done  more.  His  elliptical  reference  to  “(campaign) 
contributions  coming  in  from  Indonesia  or  other  for- 
eign countries”  can  barely  have  registered  on  the 
viewing  audience.  Yet  the  links  emerging  between 
wealthy  Indonesian  financiers  and  the  Clinton  cam- 
paign raise  a serious  question  as  to  whether  US  trade 
and  human  rights  policy  has  been  modified  to  suit 
Jakarta.  But  Mr  Dole’s  party  has  never  shown  much 
concern  for  human  rights  issues  unless  they  involve  a 
communist  regime. 

However  often  we  are  warned  about  the  unpredict- 
able effect  of  the  unpredicted,  it  is  very  bard  to  resist 
the  obvious  conclusion  that  Mr  Clinton  is  going  to  win. 
Mr  Dole’s  percentage  of  expressed  voting  intentions  in 
the  opinion  polls  is  below  the  40  per  cent  mark  and  has 
never  gone  above  it  this  year.  His  age  is  a sufficiently 
adverse  factor  to  enable  Mr  Clinton  to  refrain  magnani- 
mously from  exploiting  it  A poorly  managed  campaign 
with  a great  deal  of  feuding  behind  closed  doors  has  not 
helped  either.  On  Thursday  Mr  Dole  issued  an  empty 
challenge  for  a third  debate  and  declared  that  he  was 
going  to  make  the  economy  the  main  issue.  This  late 
shift  of  focus  to  a subject  where  Mr  Clinton  has  already 
shown  he  has  little  difficulty  only  reinforces  the  air  of 
despera  tion. 

The  polls  do  contain  one  contrary  indication.  When 
asked  which  candidate  has  more  integrity  and  charac- 
ter, voters  have  preferred  Mr  Dole  by  a majority  of 
three  to  one.  But  if  ethics  were  a vote-winner,  the 
history  of  presidential  elections  on  many  past  occasions 
would  have  been  very  different  indeed. 


More  rounds  in  the  big  shoot-out 


I AM  beginning  to  find  the 
Snowdrop  Campaign  in- 
creasingly distasteful 
('We  will  not  compro- 
mise’,  October  17).  As  a parent 
whose  only  child  was  run 
down  and  killed  by  a speeding 
motor  vehicle.  1 understand 
better  than  most  what  they 
are  feeling.  At  the  same  time, 
however.  I find  deeply  Offen- 
sive their  tacit  assumption 
that  the  only  child  deaths 
worth  action  are  those  where 
the  victim  was  shot 
If  this  amount  of  money  and 
effort  were  put  into  road- 
safety  campaigns  and  car- 
restriction  schemes,  the  result 
would  have  been  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  of  lives  saved 
annually 

Name  and  address  supplied. 


THE  Home  Secretary  is 
reported  as  insisting  “that 
a total  ban  (on  handguns) 
would  run  the  risk  of  driving  a 
previously  legal  activity 
underground  with  potentially 
great  danger  to  the  public". 
How  does  this  match  the  indig- 
nant assurances  by  gun-dub 


Spokespersons  that  their 
members  are  safe,  sane  and 
law-abiding? 

It  raises  the  question  as  to 
who  these  gun-dub  members 
are — and  how  many  there 
will  be — who  would  suddenly 
become  unsafe,  insane  and 
dismissive  of  the  law  if  a total 
ban  on  handguns  were  to  be 
imposed. 

(Dr)  Fred  H Kaan. 

Hazelwood  Road, 

Acocks  Green, 

Birmingham  B27. 


EMBERS  of  gun  dubs 
are  a motley  assemblage, 
ranging  from  purist  marks- 
men from  the  tournament 
scene  through  to  the  occa- 
sional member  who  simply  en- 
joys handling  firearms.  As 
Wanning  boxing  would  proba- 
bly promote  Illegal  pugilism, 
so  a total  ban  may  drive  the 
more  fanatical  of  the  gun-club 
members  underground. 

Do  we  as  a society  prefer  to 
see  the  continuance  of  a con- 
trolled outlet  perhaps  a safety 
valve,  for  what  may  be  a sus- 
pect predilection,  or  do  we 


wish  to  risk  a tragedy  by 

diverting  the  fanatfc*<  aim 

away  from  his  or  her  present 
paper  targets? 

Patrick  DockrelL 
Famborough. 

Hants  GCJ14. 


IN  my  teens  I was  given  an 
air  pistol,  not  a very  danger- 
ous weapon  but  still  a ma- 
chine designed  to  propel  a 
piece  oflead  into  another  per- 
son oranother  animal.  I was 
fascinated  by  It:  I found  it 
strangely  sexy.  Probably  the 
wisest  decision  of  my  life  was 
to  swap  the  gun  for  my  friend’s 
dad’s  collection  ofjazz  re- 
cords. I now  shiver  at  the  thrill 
1 felt  daring  my  brief  posses- 
sion of  that  hellish  toy- 
lam  sure  that  the  vast 
majority  of  gun-club  members 
are  wellrbalanced  people 
whose  hobby  presents  no  dan- 
ger. I am  equally  sure  that 
these  same  well-balanced 
people  fed  at  least  the  seed  of 
the  thrill  I felt. 

John  BelL 
Brondesbury  Villas, 

London  NWS. 


JUSE  and  own  a handgun.  It 


_ is  a reproduction  of  an  an- 
tique arm  used  during  the 
American  Civil  War.  It  uses  no 
cartridges.  It  has  to  be  loaded 
with  powder,  then  ball,  then  a 
cap  in  order  for  it  to  be  fired.  I 
doubt  ifMr  Howard  is  aware 
of  the  existence  of  such  hand- 
guns. But  my  antique  is  about 
to  become  illegal.  The  proposi- 
tion will  herald  the  end  to  the 
Sealed  Knot  and  the  Civil  War 
Enactment  Society,  with  all 
the  pleasure  that  these  groups 
provide  to  thousands  of  on- 
lookers each  year. 

Mike  Scott. 

EastBridgford. 

Nottingham  NG13. 


lAf  ILL  the  proposed  con- 
WV  trols  include  the  130,000- 
plus  guns  legally  held 
throughout  the  Unionist  popu- 
lation in  Northern  Ireland, 
mainly  licensed  by  the  old 
Uruonist-dominated  Stormont 
government? 

One  can  hazard  a guess  that 
there  is  a weapon  in  every  two 
or  three  households  in  Union- 
ist areas,  and  Ian  Paisley  is  on 


record  as  saying,  just  before 
last  Christmas,  that  “thKC 
weapons  would  be  used  to 
resist  change". 

Frank  Parker. 

Reddlcap  Heath  Roach 
Birmingham  B75. 


THE  Territorial  Array  TV 
advertising  campaign 
poses  the  question:  “How  best 
might  we  surprise  and  kill  all 
the  sleeping  inhabitants  of 
yonder  camp?"  Mortar?  Ma- 
chine-gunfire? Grenades? 

Napalm? 

In  the  light  of  the  gun  legis- 
lation debate.  I'm  amazed  that 
the  Government  is  actually 
advertising  violence. 

David  Spedkman, 

Jeffreys  Road, 

London  SW4.  - ■ 


I AM  in  complete  agreement 
with  your  campaign  to 
remove  powerful  handguns 
from  our  society.  But  airguns? 
What  next?  Catapanlts  and 
spud  guns?  Let’s  be  realistic. 
Ian  Taylor. 

Kingston  Road, 

Lewes,  Sussex  BN7. 


Goodbye  to  the  World  Service 


\TOU  are  right  (Leader,  Oc- 
T toberl5)tobe  suspicious  of 
the  "messy  compromise" 
reached  by  the  Joint  Foreign 
Office/BBC  working  party  on 
the  future  of  the  BBC  World 
Service.  But  as  a former  edi- 
tor, BBC  World  Service  News, 
I think  you  were  wrong  to  sug- 
gest that  it  will  be  impassible 
to  evaluate  it  properly  until  it 
has  been  seen  to  work. 

It  is  all  too  obvious  that  the 
so-called  safeguards  are  of  lit- 
tle or  no  value,  and  that  the 
World  Service  will  be  irrepa- 
rably da  magged.  So  its  news 
department  is  to  become  “a 
dedicated  World  Service  news 
unit  within  the  domestic  BBC 
News  Directorate".  That’s  a 
safeguard? 

What  good  are  the  “exten- 
sive powers"  of  World  Service 
Commissioners  to  specify  the 
programmes  they  want  if  the 
experts  who  have  been  pro- 
ducing these  programmes  so 
successfully  have  been  dis- 
banded and  so  are  no  longer 
available?  And  what  in  heav- 
en's name  is  the  use  of  “tough 
scrutiny"  of  the  effect  of  the 
changes  by  the  BBC  governors 
— a sad  body  of  the  weakly 
incompetent  who  were  quite 
prepared  to  let  Blrt's  original 
changes  go  through? 

What  faith  can  we  have  in  a 
working  party  which  accepted 
Birr  s failure  to  produce  any 
evidence  of  cost  savings,  even 
though  these  were  said  to  be 
one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the 
changes?  You  quote  John  Birt 


as  saying  that  the  process  (of 
questioning  his  proposals)  has 
strengthened  the  World  Ser- 
vice, helped  safeguard  its 
quality  and  ethos.  Meaning- 
less nonsense,  Mr  BlrL 
David  SpaoJL 
Cherrystone  House, 

Church  Road,  Worth, 

Crawley,  Sussex  RH10  7RT. 


“(TIE  die  Is  now  cast  with  the 
I publication  of  the  BBC- 
FCO  report.  The  group  win 
reconvene  next  autumn  to 
"ensure  that  quality  has  been 
maintained".  But  what  win 
happen  If  it  discovers  that  it 
has  not?  Robin  Cook,  who  may 
be  our  Foreign  Secretary  by 
that  timet,  has  pledged  during 
the  first  year  of  a Labour  gov- 
ernment to  review  compre- 
hensively the  impact  of  any 
changes.  Malcolm  Rifkind  ap- 
pears to  have  remained  sOenL 
The  Liberal  Democrats 
likewise. 

We  listeners  will  have  a key 
role  to  play  in  feeding  to  Mr 
Birt  and  to  our  politicians  our 
reactions  and  comments. 
Malcolm  Harper. 

Director, 

United  Nations  Association. 

3 Whitehall  Court 
London  SW1A2EL. 


Please  Include  a full  postal 
address,  even  on  e-mailed 
letters,  and  a telephone  number. 
We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used. 
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Driven  mad  by  sign  language 


(EVINCE  December  1995, 
^Pwhen  the  Department  of 
Transport  relaxed  the  type  of 
premises  that  could  he  sign- 
posted on  motorways  and 
trunk  roads,  increasing  num- 
bers of  “tourist  facHity”  signs 
have  appeared.  They  signpost 
facilities  such  as  pubs,  restau- 
rants, shops  and  nurseries  on 
an  apparently  permanent 
basis. 

Such  signs  add  to  roadside 
clutter  and.  through  their  fix- 
ing on  the  supports  holding 
road  signs,  distract  motorists 
by  competing  with  essential 
information.  The  problem  is 
aggravated  when  the  signs 
have  the  colour  and  form  of 
the  traditional  “temporary" 
AA  signs — which  com- 
manded attention  for  the  in- 
formation they  carried  about 
traffic  flows  for  events,  and 
diversions. 

There  appears  to  be  nothing 
to  stop  on>  concern  from  join- 
ing the  rush  to  promote  itself 
in  this  way.  Such  signs'  siting 


and  design  needs  much  more 
careful  thought.  The  highway 
is  no  place  for  advertisements 
masquerading  as  traffic  signs. 
Alan  Mackley. 

1 Angel  Lane. 

Blythburgh.  Halesworth, 
Suffolk  IP19SLU. 


Over  age 


THE  director  of  Age  Concern 
I London  (Letters,  October 
16)  states  that  “it  is  unforgiv- 
able to  tell  older  people  that 
their  lives  are  worth  less  than 
everyone  else’s”.  But  that  is 
the  case.  Anyone  over  75  has 
had  a good  innings,  but  mod- 
ern medicine  may  compel 
them  to  continue  into  the  80s 
and  90s.  Aged  86. 1 hope  for  no 
heroic  measures  when  things 
go  wrong.  Accelerate  death  by 
all  legitimate  means.  This  will 
save  my  family  anxiety,  and 
theNHSalot  of  money, 

M A Crallan. 

Cumnor  HD1.  Oxford  0X2. 


The  littler  week,  and  other  big  ideas 


ANOTHER 

MANIFESTO 


As  the  election  approaches,  our 
series  Another  Manifesto  toill 
continue  to  let  readers  inject 
constructive  ideas  into  political 
debate.  A panel  will  Judge 
those  ideas  which  most  deserve 
to  be  taken  up  by  our  political 
leaders.  Further  proposals  on 
Monday's  Comment  Page. 


WE  have  it  on  good  au- 
thority that  the  royal 
family  is  considering 
the  monarchy’s  fa  tore.  The 
people  should  also  consider  it 
The  reform  of  the  monar- 
chy, or  its  possible  replace- 
ment with  a presidency,  can 
never  be  included  in  the  mani- 
festo of  a party  seeking  to 
form  a government.  Neither  is 
it  suitable  for  a Private  Mem- 
ber's BDL  The  next  govern- 
ment should  seek  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  the  Queen  and 
with  constitutional  “experts". 
With  whatever  assistance  it 
can  command,  it  should  seek 


the  authority  of  Parliament, 
or  a free  vote,  to  set  up  a 
People’s  Commission  on  the 
Constitution.  This  win  take 
representations  from  any  UK 
Individual  or  body. 

If  the  Queen  dies  before  the 
Commission  has  made  its  final 
report,  the  heir  to  the  throne 
should  carryout  the  mon- 
arch’s present  constitutional 
duties  as  if  he  were  the  first 
president  When  the  Commis- 
sion has  reported,  proposals 
put  to  Parliament,  for  a free 
vote,  by  the  government  of  the 
day  would  be  outside  its  own 
political  agenda.  If  it  is  appro- 
priate for  the  acting  president 
to  be  crowned  king,  the  consti- 
tutional monarchy  would  be 
seen  to  have  the  citizens’  fell 
consent  But  if  the  monarch's 
constitutional  duties  are  to  be 
transferred  to  a presidency, 
then  there  is  stfll  an  unbroken 
succession.  Or  is  there  a bet- 
ter way? 

Janet  Dube. 

Abemawmor,  Pencader, 
Carmarthenshire  SA39  9BA. 


THE  proposal;  a four-day 
I week.  The  argument: 
spreads  work  over  a greater 


number  of  people  (French 
research  shows  it  could  create 
over  I million  jobs);  allows 
more  free  time  for  friends  and 
family,  relaxation,  leisure  and 
learning;  reduces  social  costs 
of  stress-related  illnesses  and 
anti-social  behaviour  can  be 
done  without  significant  cuts 
in  earnings. 

Stan  Rosenthal. 

236  The  Welkin,  Lindfleld. 
West  Sussex  RH16  2PN. 


THREE  thoughts.  First  in 
I order  to  improve  people’s 
perception  of  their  own  sense 
of  responsibility,  anyone 
wishing  to  own  a cat  dog,  ger- 
bil,  etc.  should  take  a compe- 
tence test  in  animal  welfare.  If 
successful,  they  should  gain  a 
licence,  to  be  presented  at  any 
pet  shop,  kennels,  etc. 

Second,  the  cost  of  cleaning 
public  areas  of  chewing  gum  is 
becoming  an  increasing  bur- 
den on  local  authorities.  All 
sweet  shops,  or  other  shops 
selling  chewing  gum,  should 
impose  a tax  of  25  per  cent  on 
each  purchase  of  chewing 
gum.  The  revenue  should  be 
spent  by  the  local  authority  in 
employing  people  to  steam 


dean  the  streets  and  public 
areas  of  gum. 

Third,  a way  to  combat 
reckless  social  behaviour.  A 
Social  Behaviour  Court 
should  be  set  up.  Anyone  who 
causes  a breach  of  the  peace 
(eg  a noisy  neighbour)  should 
be  brought  before  it,  with 
community -service  sentences. 
Dennis  E Franklin. 

38  The  Crescent. 

Sandgate, 

Folkestone, 

KentCT203EE. 


\A[HAT  is  needed  is  a tax  on 
V V packaging.  The  more  un- 
necessary the  packaging,  the 
higher  the  tax;  the  more  com- 
postihle  the  material  the 
lower  the  tax. 

If  a tax  Is  designed  to  penalise 
uses  of  materials  which  dam- 
age the  environment,  we  will 
soon  see  the  public  going  back 
to  paper  bags  and  re-usable 
containers.  The  success  of 
such  a tax  would  be  measured 
by  the  smallness  of  the  sum 
raised. 

James  Page. 

53  Klnghom  Road, 
Burntisland, 

Fife  KY3  9EB. 


WOU  describe  me  as  a “left- 
T wing”  poverty  expert 
(Firms  ‘should  curb  top  pay  to 
aid  low-waged',  October  12). 
My  political  views  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  my  professional 
social-science  assignment  to 
serve  on  the  Channel  4 Pov- 
erty Commission.  I am  de- 
scribed in  the  Channel  4 
report  itself  as  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  Social  Policy.  You  do 
not  describe  fellow-commis- 
sioner Prue  Leith  as  a “right- 
wing”  caterer,  or  Sir  Stephen 
Tiimim  as  a "rightwing”  for- 
mer Chief  Inspector  of  Pris- 
ons. Both  could  justifiably  ob- 
ject to  such  disparagement 
Disparagement  infects  your 
whole  summary.  It  is  one 
thing  to  call  attention  to  dis- 
agreements between  individ- 
ual members  of  a public  in- 
quiry in  the  process  of 
reaching  a unanimous  report 
This  will  hardly  come  as  a sur- 
prise to  anyone  who  has 
served  on  such  inquiries.  It  is 
another  to  fail  to  reflect  the 
strategy  or  the  main  policy 
thrustof  the  report — on  the 
need  for  more  taxation  of  the 
rich,  the  strengthening  of  uni- 
versal benefits,  the  creation  of 
more  public-  and  private-sec- 
tor jobs,  the  delivery  of  more 
good-quality,  affordable  hous- 
ing, an  increase  in  the  funding 
of  further  education  and  a cal- 
culated move  towards  more 
local  self-management 
Peter  Townsend. 

University  of  Bristol, 

Block  F,  8 Woodland  Road, 
Bristol  BS81TN. 


Questions  on 
the  House 


I N YOUR  commendable  pur- 
■suit  of  corruption  in  high 


places  (Leader,  October  16) 
you  may  be  in  danger  of  com- 
pounding the  problem  at  the 
heart  of  the  matter — the  ac- 
countability. or  lack  of  It,  of  - 
our  elected  representatives. 
Parliamentary  democracy  is 
dearly  In  a parlous  state.  You 
propose  a Tribunal  oflnquiry, 
which  would  almost  certainly 
bechaired  by  a Judge. 

It  is  not  dear  that  the 
answer  toour  lack  of  contrail 
over  our  electa!  representa- 
tives is  to  hand  the  problem  to 
the  judiciary,  an  even  more  - 
unaccountable,  more  elite  and 
unelected  group. 

For  another  tiling,  despite  - 

a inflated  f-laiTTiRmade fur 


th 


the  development  of  Judicial 
review,  the  judges  are  riot  . 
renowned  for  trenchantly 
standing  up  to  the  executive. 
Witness  the  recent  report  of 
Sir  Richard  Scott  Well  what 
some  of  us  would  say,  would, 
you  expect? 

John  Fitzpatrick- 
21  Hillfield  Avenue. 

London  N87DU. 


WOUR  report  of  the  Willetts . 
T affair  resulted  in  my  mov- 


ing a resolution  on  October  16 
(Minister  tailed  to  account  on 
Hamilton  scandal.  October 
16).  This  was  narrowly  based 
and  merely  addressed  the 
question  of  whether  he  used 
improper  influence  on  the 
committee.  But  it  also  raises  a 
number  of  important  issues. 

The  power  of  the  Standards 
and  Privileges  Committee  to 
demand  access  to  documents 
is  extensive.  1 hope  they  wfQ 
not  only  exercise  that  power 
but  handle  the  enquiry  in  the 
most  open  manner  that  Is  con- 
stitutionally possible. 

It  can  no  longer  be  accept- 
able for  our  deliberations  in  ' 
any  area,  except  where 
national  interest  takes  prece- 
dence, to  take  place  in  secret 
Andrew  Miller  MP. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SWIAOAA. 


\ A /HEN  Nen  Hamilton  MP 
V V wished  to  take  his  case  to 
the  courts  It  was  deemed  Ille- 
gal for  him  to  do  so.  The  law 
was  changed  by  Parliament  to 
make  it  possible. 

Diane  Blood  wishes  to  have 
her  dead  husband’s  child  by 
artificial  insemination  and  it 
has  been  deemed  illegal  for 
her  to  do  so.  When  will  Parlia- 
ment change  the  law  to  make 
her  wish  possible? 

How  long  must  we  tolerate 
one  rule  for  MPs  and  a differ- 
ent rulefor  the  rest  of  us? 

BUI  Morris. 

General  Secretary, 

Transport  and  General 
Workers'  Union, 

Transport  House, 

Palace  Street 
London  SWIE  5JD. 


A Country  Diary 


MACHYNLLETH:  One  of  the 
most  endearing  features  of  life 
in  small  country  towns  is  - 
surely  the  existence  of  local 
societies  for  the  study  of  his- 
tory. archaeology,  natural  his- 
tory, horticulture  and  other 
outdoor  interests.  Some  of 
these  clubs  have  not  lasted. 
Others  are  remarkable  for 
their  long  duration.  I think, 
for  instance,  of  the  Caradoc 
and  Severn  Valley  Field  Club, 
or  the  Woolhope.  but  there  are 
or  have  been  many  others. 
Traces  of  defunct  ones  can  be 
found  in  the  early  files  of 
newspapers  — especially 
valuable  for  this  part  of  the 
world,  being  a treasury  of  in- 
formation — called  Byegones 
Relating  To  Wales  And  The 
Border  Counties,  published 
long  ago  but  still  available  in 
reference  libraries.  It  takes  us 
back  to  the  days  when,  to  get 
to  the  field  frolics  of  their 
local  society,  people  were  con- 
veyed in  wagonettes,  or  they 
went  on  horseback,  or  they 
simply  walked,  maybe  for 
miles.  I am  moved  to  these 
thoughts  because  this  week 
one  of  our  local  natural  his- 
tory societies  is  celebrating 


its  50th  birthday.  Faithfully 
for  half  a century  the  Mont- 
gomeryshire Field  Society 
has  held  its  AGM,  elected  its 
officers,  arranged  its  pro- 
gramme of  meetings  (which 
have  had  a remarkably  good 
attendance  record)  and  pro- 
duced its  annual  report  tell- 
ing us  what  creatures  have 
been  sighted,  what  wild- 
flowers  found  and  what  the 
weather  was  like.  As  is  Inev- 
itable these  days,  the  society 
has  often  been  involved  in 
struggles  for  conservation, 
some  being  won,  some  lost 
And  last  year  its  botanical  re- 
cords were  seminal  in  the 
production  of  an  excellent 
flora  of  Montgomeryshire. 
This  week  we  wonder 
whether,  50  years  from  now, 
the  Montgomeryshire  Field 
Society  will  be  celebrating  its 
centenary?  For  this  the 
auguries  are  very  good  if  we 
think  of  the  distinguished  his- 
tory of  another  Montgomery- 
shire institution,  the  Powys- 
land  Club,  the  oldest 
archaeological  society  in  Brit- 
ain; its  records  go  back  to  its 
foundation  In  1867. 

WILLIAM  CONDRY 


RIP  the  RP:  the  party  will  soon  be  over 


Martin  Kettle 


SER  James  Goldsmith  Is 
never  knowingly 
understated,  so  it 
came  as  no  surprise 
this  week  that  he  should 
claim,  immodestly  as  ever, 
that  no  party  conference 
ever  faced  a more  fundamen- 
tally important  issue  than  the 
one  which  his  Referendum 
Party  will  debate  today  at 
Brighton. 

Along  with  the  late  Wim  fi 
Sung,  Sir  James  shares  a 
touching  belief  in  the  effec- 
tiveness of  fell-page  adverts 
in  the  national  press  as  a 
means  of  advancing  his 
cause.  His  characteristically 
Incautious  assessment  of  the 
historic  significance  of  his 
Brighton  tally  appeared  in 
one  of  them  this  week- 1 sup- 
pose it  was  intended  to  make 
one  think.  If  so,  the  thoughts 


it  Inspires  are  probably  not 
those  he  would  wish. 

No  conference  has  ever 
been  mare  preposterously 
oversold  than  the  one  which 
starts  and  ends  In  Brighton 
this  weekend.  Sir  James  and 
his  band  of  brothers  invite  us 
to  treat  Brighton  like  Agin- 
court  and  think  ourselves  ac- 
cursed we  are  not  there.  But 
the  only  important  issue 
being  decided  at  Brighton  this 
weekend  is  which  dinner  in- 
vitation to  accept  And  die 
only  party  that  matters  is 
Lord  McAlpine's. 

1 simply  do  not  understand 
why  anyone  except  Taki  takes 
the  Referendum  Party  so  seri- 
ously. But  they  do.  Grown 
Tory  MPs  flinch  at  the  very 
thought  of  it.  They  talk  airily 
about  Goldsmith  taking  2 per 
cent  of  the  vote  in  every  con- 
stituency. They  jabber  ner- 
vously that  be  can  lose  the 
Tories  the  election.  They  will 
do  any  deal  to  be  passed  over 
when  Sir  James  smites  the 
unbelievers.  Lord  Archer,  the 
author  of  this  psephological 
canard,  still  seems  to  beQeve 
in  it.  Judging  by  his  recent  in- 
terviews. Sir  James,  unsur- 
prisingly, does  nothing  to  dis- 
courage him. 

But  the  claim  is  simply  un- 
supportable.  It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  any  vote  for  Gold- 


smith is  a lost  vote  for  some- 
one else.  That  though,  is  as 
far  as  it  goes.  British  political 
history  is  littered  with  the 
corpses  of  single  issue  parties 
led  try  would-be  national  sav- 
iours. All  of  them  believed 
that  they  could  break  the  sys- 
tem, but  in  the  end  it  was  the 
system  that  broke  them.  What 
the  Natural  Law  Party  was  to 
the  1992  general  election  — 0.2 
per  cent  of  the  national  vote 
and  a landslide  of  lost  depos- 
its — the  Referendum  Party 
will  be  to  the  election  of  1997. 

There  is  no  great  mystery 
about  this.  It  all  comes  down 
to  numbers.  — and  Sir 
James’s  aren't  big  enough. 
The  polling  organisation, 
MORI,  calculates  that  in  all 
its  quota  sample  surveys  con- 
ducted between  July  and 
September  this  year  it  found 
62  Referendum  Party  support- 
ers out  of  a total  of  17,158  vot- 
ers — - or  less  than  0.4  per  cent 
of  the  total.  True,  RP  support 
is  concentrated  among  old. 
male,  middle-class  ex-Tory 
voters  living  in  the  south  of 
England  (and  is  thus  liable  to 
have  a greater  effect  among 
such  voters),  but  their  chief 
characteristic  is  that  they  are 
so  rare.  Moreover  and  cru- 
cially, as  election  day  nears 
they  are  likely  to  be  squeezed 
even  further  by  the  major 


parties.  Lord  Archer’s  so- 
called  research  — which  was 
compiled  by  a leading  Gold- 
smith ally.  Christopher 
Monckton  — has  been  swal- 
lowed without  a health  warn- 
ing. Sir  James's  candidate 
may  take  enough  votes  to 
make  the  difference  in  a 
handful  of  seats. 

These  things  occasionally 
happen  (the  Natural  Law 
Party  arguably  lost  the  Tories 
one  seat  in  is92).  But  the 
threat  is  massively  exagger- 
ated. If  the  Tories  lose  power. 
It  will  be  because  of  Tony 
Blair  not  Sir  James 
Goldsmith. 

One  might,  just  take  the 
Referendum  Party  more  seri- 
ously if  it  was  clear  about 
what  it  wants.  But  it  isn't. 
“Let  the  people  decide”  say 
the  party’s  press  releases,  yet 
they  never  say  exactly  what 
the  people  are  to  decide 
about.  *'A  referendum  on 
Europe,”  the  ads  demand.  But 
the  party  doesn't  won't  and 
perhaps  ultimately  can't  say 
what  question  would  be  asked 
in  this  European  referendum. 

Sir  James  used  to  demand  a 
referendum  on  the  Maas- 
tricht Treaty.  But  that  has 
been  dropped  now.  Occasion- 
ally he  advocates  a referen- 
dum on  the  current  inter-gov- 
ernmental conference  — the 


so-called  Maastricht  D.  But 
the  scope  of  Maastricht  n is 
now  likely  to  be  so  modest 
that  a referendum  on  it  would 
have  only  a marginal  and 
anti-climactic  effect,  leaving 
fee  rest  of  the  European  pro- 
ject undented,  even  assuming 
a No  majority. 

The  assumption  used  to  be 
that  Sir  James  wanted  a refer- 
endum on  British  entry  Into  a 
European  single  currency. 
But  then  the  Government 
committed  itself  to  doing  that 
if  and  when  it  ever  opts  for 
entry  (not  that  it  ever  will), 
and  still  Sir  James  was  not 
satisfied.  He  moved  the  goal- 
posts again,  because  he  Is  now 
more  Interested  in  the  bmt™> 
than  in  the  outcome.  - - 

Only  two  viable  referendum 
options  still  remain  for  him 
The  first  would  be  the  declara- 
tory but  ultimately  vague  ref- 
erendum that  he  now  appears 
to  favour  most,  held  before  fee 
Government  took  a decision 
entry  to  the  single  cup. 
rency,  while  the  other  would 
be  fee  feu  works  which  many 
of  hie  followers  would  prefer 
— do  we  stay  in  the  EU  or  not 

1975  referen- 
dum m which  we  voted  bv  two 
“ °ne  fe  stay  in.  As.  in  my 
view,  we  would  again. 

we  stLB  don’t  know  for 
sure  which  of  these  options 


Sir  James  would  prefer..  And 
we  don't  even  know . which 
way  he  would  himself  vote ; — 
at  least  on  fee  latter.  Dant  as- 
sume that  Sir  James  Is  an- 
Ourselves  Alone  man,  because 
he's  not  — especially  when  he 
addresses  a French  audience 
rather  than  a British  one. . 

The  Referendum  Party’s 
culture  and  mystique  are  anti- 
European,  and  I have  no  doubt 
that  most  of  those  making  the 
trip  to  Brighton  assume  that 
fee  objective  of  a referendum 
is  to.  secure  a No  vote  to  what- 
ever proposition  is  put  to  the 
people.  This  could,  though,  he 
a dangerous  assumption.  They 
are  a party  whose  ostensible 
single  issue,  the  referendum, 
fa  a surrogate  for  the  real 
angle  issue  — opposition  to 
Europe  — which  fires  its 
supporters. 

Voters  notice  these  things. 
They  can  tefl  feat  there's 
something  fundamentally 
wonky  about  this  party.  And 
since  I very  much  doubtthat 
they  are  seriously  intending 
to  vote  for  it  anyway,  this 
could  be  the  final  blow;  The 
delegates  should  enjoy  their 

parties  and  dinners  whfle  they 

can.  They  won’t  be  back  next 

5*sar.  Twelve  . months  from  • 
now  it  will  be  RIP  for  the  RP. 


Mark  Lawson  is  away 
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and  lost 


It  was  to  be  the  dawn  of  a new 
age.  The  collapse  of 
Communism  in  the  USSR 
opened  huge  markets  for 
wonderful,  energising  Western 
capitalism.  But  it  hasn’t 
happened  like  that  — and, 
David  Hearst  believes, 
it  probably  never  will 


FLYING  east  to  ar- 
rive in  the  habitual 
gloom  of  a landing 
at  Moscow's  Shere- 
metyevo’s Airport, 
the  British  Airways  flight 
from  London  was  packed  with 
wary  travellers.  It  was  De- 
cember 1991.  the  last  days  or 
MikhaU  Gorbachev  and'  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Red  Flag 
still  flew  over  the  Kremlin  — 
but  it  only  needed  the  merest 
of  political  events,  a secret 
meeting  between  the  presi- 
dents of  Russia,  Ukraine  and 
Belarus,  for  the  symbol  of  the 
great  empire's  authority  to 
come  slithering  down. 

Sensing  the  moment,  the 
planeload  of  westerners  was 
full  of  nervous  anticipation. 
My  neighbour  was  a Belgian 
businessman  who  boasted  to 
his  colleague  that  the  hangar 
that  loomed  large  as  the  plane 
thumped  its  way  towards  the 
end  of  the  runway  was 
“theirs”.  They  had  bought  the 
whole  thing,  or  so  they 
thought.  Beside  him  was  a 
German  who  was  buying  up 
Orders  of  Lenin  or  the  Red 
Banner  of  Labour  from  cash- 
starved  war  veterans;  and  be- 
side him  was  a man  who 
called  himself  “a  missionary 
from  the  Lord”. 

They  were  missionaries  for 
no  one  but  themselves.  The  i 
democratic  values  they 
thought  they  were  importing 
to  Russia  have  been  blown 
away,  and  the  result  Is  the 
sort  of  histrionic  but  funda- 
mentally dangerous  medieval 
feuding  that  we  have  seen 
this  week.  Watching  the  play 
of  Ivan  the  Terrible  is  indeed 
a good  way  for  the  ousted 
security  chief  Alexander 
Lebed  to  begin  his  first  days 
in  the  political  wilderness. 

Western  embassies  in  Mos- 
cow, susceptible  to  the  claim 
that  things  have  not  turned 
out  under  Boris  Yeltsin  quite 
the  way  they  had  intended, 
have  erected  a temporary 
wooden  palisade  around  their 
rather  exposed  positions.  It 
consists  of  three  arguments. 
Argument  Number  One:  After 
75  years  of  communism  in 
which  Russia  was  practically 
a militarised  state,  it  would 
be  folly  to  expect  the  transi- 
tion period  to  go  smoothly  or 
quickly.  It  took  300  years  to 
create  the  English  lawn. 
There’s  no  arguing  with  that. 

Defence  Number  Two: 
Right  or  wrong,  democrat  or 
no,  there  was  no  practical 


[McDonaii 


Chancellor,  Helmut  Kohl,  per- 
formed a similar  political  op- 
eration for  Mr  Yeltsin  by  fly- 
ing to  his  hunting  lodge  and 
helping  the  president  “shoot 
40  ducks  and  one  wild  boar”.  : 
How,  one  is  tempted  to  ask?  , 
This  was  not  international 
but  public  relations.  Foreign  i 
statesmen  were  performing  a ] 
task  better  suited  to  the  presi- , 
dential  press  service.  They 
were  adding  credibility  to  a I 
lie  they  were  in  all  probabil- 1 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


‘The  West  argued  in 
the  worst  moments 
of  the  Yeftsin  years 
that  the  ends 
justified  the  means1 


alternative  to  supporting  Bo- 
ris Yeltsin,  who,  whatever 
else  he  has  done,  has  submit- 
ted himself  twice  to  popular 
vote  and  won  both  times 
fairly.  Who  else  was  there? 
Grigori  Yavl inski,  the  young 
and  popular  liberal  econo- 
mist, but  as  yet  nowhere  near 
power.  Governments  have  to 
deal  with  heads  of  states.  Bad 
Boris  was  the  "least  worst" 
choice. 

Plea-bargain  Number 
Three:  Let  us  not  overesti- 
mate the  West's  influence  on 
internal  Russian  politics.  It  is 
I here  that  the  fence  has  a gap- 
ing hole  in  it  Over  the  last 
five  years.  Russia  has  opened 
the  door  on  the  West  almost 
painfully  wide.  The  Western 
governments  had  an  unex- 
pectedly large  amount  of  day- 
to-day  influence  on  the  gover- 
nance of  Russia.  They  decided 
when  to  turn  on  the  financial 
taps  to  prop  up  the  state  bud- 
get, when  to  keep  quiet  (the 
CIA  is  very  well  informed 
about  the  murky  events 
around  the  storming  of  the 
White  House,  the  seat  of  a 
parliamentary  rebellion  in 
1993)  and  when  to  turn  up  In 
person  at  Yeltsin's  sick  bed 
and  declare  him  fighting  Gt. 

US  Vice-President  A1  Gore, 
after  meeting  Yeltsin  in  a san- 
atorium. said  on  July  17:  “He 
looks  very  good  to  me.  He 
seems  to  be  in  good  health.  He 
was  relaxed,  smiling."  Note 
the  date.  According  to  his  car- 
diologists, including  the  US 
heart  surgeon  Michael  DeBa- 
key,  he  had  had  a heart  attack 
days  before.  The  German 


Consigned  to  history . . . Lenin  out,  McDonald's  in.  But  for  the  Russian  economy,  where’s  the  beef? 


ity  privy  to.  This  does  not  go 
unnoticed  by  the  Russian 
people,  who  are  not  having  a 
good  time  or  it,  however 
much  one  tries  to  talk  up  the 
arrival  of  the  free  market  and 
big-business  capital  in  Mos- 
cow and  St  Petersburg.  Advo- 
cates of  the  “trickle-down 
theory”  should  ask  them- 
selves how  much  of  this 
newly  created  wealth  has 
trickled  down  to  within  100  I 
kilometres  of  Moscow,  St  Pe- 1 
tersburg,  Nizhni  Novgorod,  i 
Yekaterinburg,  and  Vladivos- 1 
tok  — and  to  whom.  The  1 
successive  election  results 
showed  a country  polarised 
politically  and  geographi- 
cally; and  there  is  no  reason 
to  assume  that  with  the 
arrival  of  Lebed,  the  political 
division  between  areas  where 
new  wealth  has  been  created 
and  those  areas  still  In  the  pit 
of  stagnation  has  gone. 

In  late  1991  and  early  1992, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  plane- 
load of  free-market  missionar- 
ies was  matched  only  by  the 
idealism  and  naivety  of  their 
Russian  hosts.  Their  belief  In 
what  the  future  held  in  store, 
how  wealth  would  Instantly 
and  painlessly  Gow  Into  Rus- 
sia on  a great  tide  of  Western 


investment  was  painful  to 
witness. 

I remember  an  old  man 
staggering  drunk  up  to  the 
kiosk  where  I stopped  to  buy 
beer  in  a village  outside  Mos- 
cow. The  sight  erf  foreigners 
travelling  freely  outside  Mos- 
cow was  still  new.  Even  the 
word  “foreigner”  in  Russian 
had  the  same  ponderous  reso- 
nance that  it  had  in  Britain  40 
years  ago  in  the  days  when  ' 
Benidorm  was  a fishing  vil-  | 
lage  and  “wogs"  were  still  i 
deemed  to  start  in  Calais.  j 

The  man  was  drunk,  and  ! 
the  sight  of  a battered  Volvo 
produced  an  exaggerated  ef- 
fect on  him:  "Marvellous, 
these  English  cars.  You  know 
we  were  told  fbr  so  long  how 
stupid  your  Queen  was,  and 
how  clever  our  Central  Com- 
mittee was.  But  you  know  we 
were  the  fools  all  along."  That 
was  the  mood  of  the  tunes. 
Self-abasement,  rejection  of 
Russia's  past,  even  its  cyrillic 
script  in  favour  of  English- 
Language  advertisements.  It  Is 
here  that  nationalism  was 
bom  as  a creed  that  would 
take  over  from  communism. 

This  was  a revolution,  not  a 
reform,  and  revolutionaries 
are  sensitive  to  symbols.  Mos- 


cow was  littered  with  the 
icons  of  the  new  free-market 
messiah.  Giant  Coca-Cola 
cans  were  placed  along  Gorky 
Street,  Moscow’s  main 
thoroughfare,  which  was 
renamed  Tverskaya.  All  the 
names  of  the  streets  were 
changed,  and  far  a time  no- 
one  could  tell  where  they 
were  on  the  Metro.  The  stop 


that  had  been  known  for  40 
years  as  Prospect  Marx  sud- 
denly became  Hunter’s  Row 
from  the  time  hunters  used  to 
sell  their  fowl  outside  the  Bol- 
shoi. but  no  one  had  then  the 
foggiest  idea  what  it  meant. 
McDonald's  restaurant  chain 
opened  right  opposite  Push- 
kin's statue,  and  when  an- 
other branch  opened  right 
next  to  Pushkin's  house  in 
the  Arbat,  Boris  Yeltsin  him-  j 
self  came  to  open  it.  ! 


Keep  any  eye  on  this 
shift  of  power 


Commentary 


Martin 

Woollacott 

in  New  Zealand 

Elections  in  Angio- 
Saxoc  countries  have 
taken  a strange  turn 
recently.  Such  events 
as  the  virtual  disappearance 
of  a major  party,  as  in  Can- 
ada, huge  landslides  for  the 
right,  as  In  the  American  con- 
gressional elections,  and  the 
expulsion  from  office  of  left 
parties  for  pursuing  right- 
wing  policies,  as  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  suggest  a 
new  volatility. 

With  elections  again  ap-, 
proaching  in  the  United 
States  and  Britain,  old  politi- 
cal categories  are  shifting  and 
blurring.  What  links  the  situ- 
ations in  the  various  Anglo- 
Saxon  countries  is  the  busi- 
ness of  taking  stock  after  New 
Right  breakthroughs  of  vary- , 
ing  degrees  of  completeness. 
There  are  occasional  ■de- 
mands that  the  New  Right 
programme  be  pursued  with 
even  greater  thoroughness,  as 
with  the  Gingrich  revolution, 
but  these  usually  peter  but  At 
the  other  end  of  the.  political 


spectrum  there  are  voices 
calling  for  a return  to  the  sys- 
tematically interventionist 
social  democratic  state,  but 
support  for  this  is  limited. 

The  political  scene  is  domi- 
nated by  the  debate  over  how 
the  social  damage  done  by 
New  Right  measures  can  be 
alleviated  without  attempting 
to  reverse  most  of  the  changes 
that  were  made.  Whether  a 
reconciliation  of  this  kind  be- 
tween the  new  ruthless  eco- 
nomics and  the  old  social  val- 
ues is  possible  must  be 
doubtful,  but  it  Is  the  big 
question  of  the  next  few  years 
in  all  these  countries.  This  is 
what  accounts  for  the  eva- 
siveness of  Tony  Blair  and 
the  magpie  policy -thefts  of 
Bill  Clinton.  The  New  Right 
message  that  government  is 
not  good  at  doing  a whole 
range  of  things  that  it  used  to 
attempt  has  seeped  into  the 
collective  mind,  producing 
the  spectacle  of  people  voting 
for  governments  to  apply  poli- 
cies that  they  do  not  trust 
thpm  to  execute.  Meanwhile, 
this  greater  volatility  has  of- 
fered further  opportunity  fbr 
cnmft  groups,  particularly  eth- 
nic minorities,  to  escape  from 
the  larger  coalitions  in  which 
they  were  players  to  become 
more  free  wheeling  and  au- 
tonomous actors.  This  over- 
lap between  New  Right 
changes  and  the  multi -cul- 
tural, sexual,  gender,  and 
green  revolutions  is  one  of 


the  most  interesting  develop- 
ments, since  it  puzzles  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  left-right 
divide.  Some,  like  Micbael 
Lind  in  America,  argue  that  it 
has  become  a device  for  dis- 
tracting attention  from  class 
conflict.  Others  see  genuine 
liberation. 

New  Zealand's  recent  elec- 
tion offers  an  example  of  how 
difficult  it  is  to  cast  politics 
back  to  a time  before  the  New 
Right  New  Zealanders  voted 
against  the  governments,  flrsl 
Labour  and  then  National, 
which  ruled  them  from  1984, 
because  those  governments 
re-made  the  country  in  the 
New  Right  mould  without  ref- 
erence to  an  electorate  which 
had  not  wanted  or  discussed 
such  changes.  They  also  voted 
for  a change  to  proportional 
representation,  again  as  a i 
protest,  moving  the  goalposts 
on  the  politicians  Just  as  the 
politicians  had  moved  the 
goalposts  on  them.  The : 
results  of  the  first  election 
under  a system  whose  advo- 
cates claimed  would  give  vot- 
ers more  control  over  the 
kind  of  governments  they  got 
are,  on  the  surface,  bizarre. 
The  country's  future  appears 
to  have  been  handed  over  to 
Its  most  unpredictable  politi- 
cian, leading  a party.  New 
Zealand  First,  which  secured 
only  a fragment  of  the  non- 
Maori  vote  and  which  Is,  ac- 
cording to  David  Lange,  a for- 
mer Labour  prime  minister. 


not  a real  party  at  all.  How- 
ever, Winston  Peters  is  not  as 
powerful  as  be  looks.  New 
Zealanders  would  punish  him 
at  the  next  election  if  he  made 
unreasonable  demands  on  the 
senior  partner  in  a coalition, 
whether  Labour  or  National, 
and  they  would  punish  any 
party  which  gave  in  to  such 
demands. 

The  sudden  liberation  of 
Maoris  from  their  long  con- 
nection with  the  Labour 
Party,  however,  is  one  of 
those  shifts  to  greater  auton- 
omy for  minorities  already 
mentioned.  It  will  probably 
prove  permanent  Away  from 
the  Winston  Peters  drama, 
what  the  New  Zealand  elec- 
tion showed  is  of  interest  to 
all  the  developed  English- 
speaking  democracies.  A ma- 
jority voted  for  parties  which 
do  not  wish  and  have  not 


eigners,  is  probably  lost  for 
ever. 

The  contradiction  is  a criti- 
cal one.  The  majority  of  vot- 
ers do  not  want  or  believe 
possible,  a reversal  of  the  fun- 
damental changes  that  have 
been  made,  changes  whicb  en- 
hanced the  power  or  business, 
battered  the  unions,  widened 
the  income  gap.  and  scaled 
down  the  powers  and  reach  of  i 
the  state.  But  they  do  want 
the  unpleasant  social  effects  ! 
tidied  up  by  this  same  dun  in- . 
ished  state,  an  entity  which 
must  now  assess  every  move 
in  terms  of  the  signal  it  sends 
to  “global  business”.  The 
apostles  of  the  New  Right 
creed  have  so  effectively  sold 
to  New  Zealanders  the  notion 
that  the  country  is  now  the 
favourite  son  of  international 
capital  that  almost  everybody 
has  been  influenced  by  it.  All 


A majority  voted  for  parties  which  do  not 
wish  to  reverse  the  changes  of  the  last  1 2 
years  but  only  to  soften  their  impact 


promised  to  reverse  the 
changes  of  the  last  12  years 
but  only,  to  one  degree  or  an- 
other. to  soften  their  social 
impact.  The  two  parties 
which  did  promise  such 
reversals,  the  Alliance,  which 
wants  a thoroughgoing  resto- 
ration of  the  welfare  state  and 
the  buying  back  of  some  sold- 
off  state  assets,  and  New  Zea- 
land First,  which  has  a simi- 
lar but  more  dilute  policy  on 
some  benefits  and  on  assets 
like  the  state  forests,  did  not 
do  very  well  The  attitude  of 
New  Zealand  voters  seems  to 
be  that  what's  done  is  done, 
and  that  what  has  been  lost  to 
business,  or  sold  off  to  for- 


expect  some  improvements  in 
social  policy,  whether  a 
Labour  or  a National  coali- 
tion takes  power.  But  the 
question  of  how  far  such  im- 
provements can  go  without 
triggering  a counter  attack  is 
unanswered. 

The  pride  of  New  Zealand- 
ers is  a curious  factor  here. 
The  historian  Keith  Sinclair 
recalled  in  one  of  his  essays 
that  “in  1900,  New  Zealand, 
with  a population  of  less  than 
800,000,  was  neverthless  a 
great  country.  With  some  of 
die  Australian  colonies,  it 
stood  for  something  of  central 
importance  for  humanity,  as 
was  widely  recognised.  It  was 


The  free  market  has  ar- 
rived, but  the  belief  that  the 
West  would  help  Russia  has 
gone.  With  it  has  also  died 
any  faith  that  democratic  val- 
ues are  the  right  ones  for 
crisis-ridden  Russia  today. 
Lebed  describes  himself  as 
"half  a democrat",  and  it  can 
only  be  an  outside  chance 
that  the  strong  hand  that  Rus- 
sia's battered  working  class 
are  crying  out  for  will  be  a 
fair  and  paternalistic  one. 

This  cynicism  is  as  much  a 
reaction  to  Western,  policy  as 
it  is  to  continued  industrial 
decline.  It  was  the  West 
which  argued  in  the  worst 
moments  of  the  Yeltsin  years 
that  the  ends  justified  the  ■ 
means,  and  it  has  been  ar-  ■ 
gued  consistently. 

Yes,  the  way  Yeltsin  dealt ! 
with  a parliamentary  revolt  | 
in  October  1993  was  clumsy  i 
and  bloody,  but  it  had  to  be 
done,  for  the  greater  good  of 
keeping  the  assorted  commu- 
nists and  fascists  holed  up  in 
the  building  out  of  power. 
Yes.  it  is  politically  harmful 
virtually  to  exclude  tbe 
middle  ground  of  opinion 
from  state  television,  in  an 
effort  to  persuade  tbe  people 
that  it’s  a choice  between  tbe 


studied  and  visited  by  many 
of  the  most  distinguished 
reformers,  political  thinkers 
and  leaders  In  the  European 
world".  Those  visitors  came 
to  wonder  at  the  early  New 
Zealand  welfare  state,  and  at 
a broad  democracy  that  in- 
cluded votes  for  women  long 
before  that  vras  achieved  else- 
where. This  earlier  welfare  . 
state  was  re-built  and  ex-  i 
tended  in  the  late  30s.  Having 
pioneered  one  political  way. 
New  Zealanders  felt  they 
could  pioneer  another.  A 
small  country's  confidence  in  i 
its  capacity  to  go  first,  since 
after  all  it  had  done  so  once 
before,  helped  the  New  Right 
thrusters  to  get  their  way. 

In  the  process  much  has 
been  lost.  The  most  basic  loss 
has  been  that  New  Zealand, 
which  had  always  had  a 
strong  state,  now  has  a 
weaker  one.  As  the  left-wing 
political  scientist  Jane  Kelsey 
has  pointed  out  in  her  power- 
ful book  on  the  New  Zealand 
experiment,  Economic  Funda- 
mentalism, now  neither  the 
political  right  nor  the  left  has 
tbe  same  possibilities  of  im- 
posing Its  will  as  before.  Not 
all  of  what  has  been  done  is 
irreversible.  But  it  would  be 
uphill  work.  And  a weaker 
ruling  institution  has  to  at- 
tempt to  meet  public  expecta- 
tions which,  even  if  subverted 
by  ideas  about  the  irrelevance 
or  incompetence  of  govern- 
ment, stilt  actually,  expect 
governments  to  set  things  to 
rights.  New  Zealand,  which  is 
a lucky  country  with  a small 
population,  may  be  able  to 
manage  this  contradiction 
better  than  other  nations.  It 
could  also  come  to  be  seen  as 
a marker  in  the  process  in 
which  power  in  the  world  has 
not  so  much  been  transferred 
as  dissipated. 
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Whites  and  the  Reds,  but 
everything  is  excused  in  the 
aim  of  keeping  Gennady  Zyu- 
ganov. leader  of  a broad  alli- 
ance of  communists  and  na- 
tionalists. out  of  power. 

Yes.  more  people  died  in 
Chechenia  than  at  any  time 
since  Afghanistan  War,  but 
Russia  is  still  allowed  to  be- 
come a member  of  Council  of 
Europe.  We  protest  about  the 
tactics  used,  but  not  too 
loudly.  Yes.  the  collapse  of  the 
state  and  the  loss  of  law  and 
order  is  harmful,  but  it’s  just 


a stage  many  early  capitalist 
states  go  through.  That  argu- 
ment was  made  by  an  Ameri- 
can ambassador  id  Moscow. 

In  the  Light  of  the  efforts  the 
FBI  has  made  to  highlight  the 
dangers  of  Russian  interna- 
tional crime,  it  is  an  ironic 
one. 

Political  pluralism,  the  rule 
of  law,  the  distribution  of 
power,  fair  elections,  an  inde- 
pendent media  or  free  access 
to  nationwide  television  in  an 
election  period  — all  of  these 
principles  have  been  quietly 
forgotten  about  in  the  cause 
of  the  Greater  Good. 

The  prism  through  which 
Russians  see  the  West  and 
interpret  Us  intentions  has 
turned.  It  takes  no  great 
depth  of  imagination  to  see 
how  the  patriotically  minded 
might  interpret  the  expansion 
of  Nato  as  a threat.  During 
perestroika,  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev sold  nuclear-arms  reduc- 
tion at  home  as  an  element  of 
the  “new  political  thinking" 
that  was  overtaking  the  old 
cold-war  partners. 

Where  is  the  "new  political 
thinking"  in  Nato's  expan- 
sion east?  Nato  itself  contin- 
ues to  be  a military-led  and 
US-dominated  alliance.  All 
Russian  attempts  to  form  a 
□ew  European-based  security 
structure  have  so  far  come  to 
nothing.  It  is  simply’  a non- 
starter. Russia  is  told.  Is  it 
surprising  that  Russian  mili- 
tary strategists,  faced  with  a 
weakened  conventional  de- 
fence, should  ask  themselves 
why  Russia  should  destroy  its 
best  land-based  multiple-war- 
headed missiles,  when  Amer- 
ica intends  to  restart  tbe  race 
by  developing  a new  anti- bal- 
listic missile  defence  system? 

The  military  tables  have 
turned.  It  was  once  the  West 
whose  reliance  on  the  nuclear 
shield  was  justified  by  the 
overwhelming  number  of 
Soviet  tanks  feeing  them.  The 
same  argument  is  now  being 
used  by  Russia  in  reverse. 

The  missionaries  have  long 
since  flown  home.  The  quick 
bucks  have  been  made,  and 
what  Russian  industry  needs 
is  investors,  not  asset-strip- 
pers. It  is  clear  that  whoever 
becomes  the  next  president  of 
Russia,  the  basis  for  a nan- 
democratic,  authoritarian 
regime  has  already  been  laid. 

The  juiy  is  out  about  how 
the  next  president  of  Russia 
will  behave  internationally,  it 
was  clearly  not  our  intention 
to  create  an  unstable  Russia, 
playing  the  role  in  Europe  of 
the  dirty  neighbour  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden  who 
never  cuts  his  grass.  This  is, 
after  all.  the  post-Chernobyl 
age.  But  the  question  remains 
of  the  last  five  years  of  in- 
tense Western  effort:  did  we 
win  the  East  or  are  we  Just 
about  to  lose  it  ? 


THIS  WEEK'S  ESSAYIST,  David  Hearst, 
has  been  the  Guardian’s  Moscow 
correspondent  since  March  1992.  Hearst, 
aged  41,  worked  at  the  Scotsman  before 
joining  the  Guardian  as  a home  news 
reporter  In  1934.  He  has  been  Northern 
Ireland  Correspondent,  and  has 
reported  from  Yugoslavia  and  Kurdistan 
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Ro Us-Koyce  engines  rather 
than  those  made  locally 
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David  Hearst  In  Moscow 


THE  industrial  equiv- 
alent of  freezing  fog 
has  enveloped  Rus- 
sia's airports  and  its 
aircraft  industry. 
Russia  needs  to  modernise 
some  1.600  aircraft  but  its  fac- 
tories are  Idle,  crippled 
through  shortage  of  cash. 

The  state  coffers  are  empty 
and  the  jobs  of  750,000  aircraft 
workers  and  at  least  as  many 
again  in  ancillary  industries 
— a labour  force  three  times 
the  size  of  Boeing.  McDonnell 
Douglas  and  Airbus  Indus- 
tries put  together  — are  in  the 
balance. 

Hardly  surprising  then  that 
when  Yevgeny  Shasposhni- 
kov.  the  Soviet  Union's  last 
defence  minister  and  now  the 
aggressive  director  of  Aero- 
Qot- Russian  International 
Airlines,  announced  a deci- 
sion to  buy  10  Boeing  737-100 
Jets,  the  wail  of  anguish  could 
be  heard  from  Tatarstan  all 
the  way  up  the  Volga  river  to 
Ulyanovsk,  an  industrial  belt 
where  most  of  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry is  based. 

Shaposhnikov's  reply  was 
typically  robust  "On  all  the 
assemblies,  meetings  and  ses- 
sions they  are  saying,  ‘Sba- 
poshnikov  is  not  a patriot! 
And  if  he  will  continue  to  in- 


sist that  he  cannot  buy  infe- 
rior (Russian)  planes,  the  ob- 
stinate marshal  must  be 
changed.'  Well  the  same  thing 
happened  in  Stalin’s  time. 

"Stalin  asked  the  com- 
mander of  the  Red  Army  air- 
force. General  Rychagov,  why 
there  were  so  many  accidents 
in  the  airforce.  Back  came  the 
answer.  “Because  we  are 
forced  to  Ely  crude  aircraft.” 
The  general  closed  his  mouth. 
Forever.  I was  the  17th  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Soviet 
military  airforce.  Eight  of  my 
predecessors  were  shot." 

With  a government,  para- 
lysed by  bitter  faction  fight- 
ing in  the  Kremlin,  unable 
and  unwilling  to  intervene,  it 
seems  things  could  not  get 
much  worse. 

A new  generation  of  twin- 
engined  Tupolev  204s  and 
214s  and  four-engined  long- 
range  Ilyushin  96s  are  lying 
in  the  factories  half-built  The 
airframes  are  of  international 
quality  and  the  wing  design 
arguably  better  than  on 
Boeings  and  Airbuses. 

But  the  reliability  of  tbe  en- 
gines — in  particular  the 
PS90  — were  the  main  prob- 
lem. Shaposhnikov  said  that 
for  every  PS90  on  Aeroflot’s 
six  long-range  Dyushln  96  air- 
liners he  had  to  keep  three 
sets  of  spare  parts  in  reserve. 

Enter  into  this  all  too  fiam- 


When  the  Red  Army  airforce  commander  blamed  the  number  of  accidents 
on  being  forced  to  fly  crude  aircraft,  Stalin  closed  his  mouth . . . forever 


il  in r tale  of  Russian  woe,  a 
smiling  confident  Egyptian 
businessman  with  $100  mil- 
lion (£63  million)  of  financial 
backing,  more,  he  says,  to 
come.,  and  long  experience  of 
working  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

He  is  not  the  first  to  see  the 
gap  in  the  market  and  its 
prize  — how  to  fit  western  en- 
gines, avionics  and  interiors 
into  Russian  airframes  and 
produce  Western-quality  air- 
craft at  two-thirds  the  price  of 
a Boeing  or  Airbus.  Other  so- 


called  hybrid  projects  include 
negotiations  between  Avias- 
tar, Russia's  biggest  plant  in 
Ulyanovsk,  and  General  Elec- 
tric to  provide  engines  for  the 
Antonov  124. 

But  the  plans  of  Dr  Ibrahim 
Kamel,  chairman  of  Kato  Aro- 
matic, an  Egyptian  conglom- 
erate which,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, started  life  as  a perfume 
manufacturer,  are  by  far  the 
most  ambitious.  He  is  not  Just 
trying  to  fit  together  parts  — 
tbe  airframe  of  a medium- 
range  Tu-204  to  the  tried  and 


tested  Rolls  Royce  RB211  en- 
gine — but  to  create  the  en- 
tire infrastructure  for  buying, 
leasing,  marketing  and  ser- 
vicing the  aircraft 

Kato  Is  even  going  to  put 
modem  galleys  and  lavato- 
ries, seat  fabric  and  oxygen 
equipment  on  the  Tupolevs. 
“I  have  flown  in  too  many 
Aeroflot  flights  before,'*  Dr 
Kamel  said. 

Kato  Aromatic  is  thinking 
big.  An  order  for  13  firm  and 
17  option  aircraft  Is  worth,  at 
current  prices,  $6  billion,  in- 


volving at  least  S450  million 
of  business  for  Rolls  Royce. 
After  that  another  170  air- 
craft could  be  made.  Kato  has 
S30  million  m a bank  waiting, 
pending  a government  bank 
guarantee,  to  be  given  to 
Aviastar.  Russia's  biggest 
plant  in  Ulyanovsk,  to  start 
production  roiling,  and  the 
first  set  of  RB  211  engines  ar- 
rived in  Ulyanovsk  in  July. 

“1  have  always  believed 
that  Russia  will  live  and  I still 
believe  that  although  an  old 
system  has  been  dismantled 


and  the  new  system  is  not  yet 
in  place,  Russia  sooner  or 
later  will  be  a super  economic 
power.  Of  course,  the  pains  of 
this  period  of  transition  are 
enormous  and,  for  anybody 
who  does  not  know  this 
country,  it  would  be  fantastic 
to  conceive  of  a project  this 
size.  But  we  know  this  indus- 
try can't  be  left  to  die" 

The  problems  are  enor- 
mous. The  $30  million  kick- 
start  money  has  been  held  up 
for  months  because  the  Rus- 
sian government  has  not  as 


I yet  produced  tbe  hank  guar- 
1 arrtee.  Viktor  Mikhailov,  the 
director  of  Aviastar,  is  beaag 
hit  for  back  taxes;  - : T 

There  Is  no  co-ordinated 
policy  from  above  and  indi- 
vidual plants  which  produce 
different  variants  oT  the  Tupo-: 
lev  aircraft  are  forced  to  com- 
pete with  each  other  for  'ite 
contracts  with  Aeroflot  . v- 
Konstantin  Titov,  head  of 
administration  of. Samara 
Region,  the  home  of  . Avia- 
corps, which  made  the  Tu154^ 
tbe  now  ageing  workhorse  of 
the  Russian  fleet  is  attempt- 
ing to  put  together  a lobby  of 
aircraft  manufacturers;  - 
Mr  Titov  is  for  pragmstisia.- 
*Tf  we  are  spending  $340  mH- 
lion  buying  Boeing,  alii  sayis 
let's  spend,  a little  of  this  money 
in  Russia.  We  are  already  pro- 
ducing spare  parts  for  Boeing, 
hydraulics,  hatches.  Let's  make 
Boeing  dettoy  more  orders  and 
spend  $100  million  of  that 
immey  in  Russia.” 

He  understands  Shaposhni- 
kov’s  desire  for  modern 
planes  now,  but  saysr  'Tf  we- 
want  to  continue  econdmic 
reforms  in  Russia;  we. need- 
stability  and  social  peace.. 
How  do  you  persuade  dneinfl- : 
lion  workers  about  the  ad  van- . 
tages  of  the  market  economy 
if  they  are  all  out  of  a-jobT 
And  who  will  fly  on  Shaposni- 
kov’s  planes  in  his;  native 
country  when  people-  are 
without  salaries?”  . . 

If,  and  it  is  a big  if,:  Russia's : 
aircraft  industry- can  get  Its 
act  together  the  prize  could  be 
enormous.  A third  player 
would  emerge  in  the  battle  be- 
tween Boeing  and  Airbus. 
The  world's  largest  . aircraft . 
production  facilities  are  al-.: 
ready  here.  . - -. : 


In  1995,  LG's  annual  sales  grew  402  to  over  US$64  bilLion 


The  Norman  conquest 
arriving  at  Platform  3 


A French  company 
is  taking  over  the 
southern  railways. 

Keith  Harper 

takes  the  train 


NEARLY  a thousand 
years  after  William  die 
Conqueror,  the  French 
have  landed  again  on  the 
south  coast  and  are  moving 
towards  London  sweeping  all 
before  them  en  route  to  Vic- 
toria and  Charing  Cross. 

This  time  they  are  led  by 
Compagnie  Generale  des 
Eaux.  a French  multinational 
with  an  annual  turnover  of 
£20  billion  and  a world-wide 
labour  force  of  219,000.  On 
Monday,  they  opened  up  the 
second  of  their  rail  franchises 
in  the  UK,  Conn  ex  South 
Eastern,  the  old  British  Rail 
commuter  services  serving 
Kent  and  West  Sussex. 

CGEA  is  running  Conn  ex 
South  Central,  the  neighbour- 
ing part  of  the  south-east 
coastrail  system,  and  is 
quickly  achieving  a dominant 
position  in  the  capital.  There  i 
are  no  croissants  for  passen- , 
gers  but  the  company  hopes 


to  stamp  its  image  on  the  pub- 
lic's mind  with  new  trains, 
improved  services  and  en- 
hanced station  facilities. 

Connex  is  not  the  most  cus- 
tomer friendly  name,  sound- 
ing more  like  one  of  those 
anonymous  waste  disposal 
companies  CGEA  has  set  up 
in  Britain,  but  it  is  likely  to 
become  more  famous.  . 

Antoine  Hurel,  Connex 
Rail's  chief  executive,  is  not 
resting  on  his  laurels.  He  is 
managing  director  of  CFTA,  a 
long  established  private  sec- 
tor train  operator  in  Europe, 
and  project  director  for  rail 
joint  ventures  in  Portugal, 
Sweden  and  Germany. . He 
also  managed  the  New  York 
Penn  station  project  to  im- 
prove access  for  suburban 
and  main  line  trains.  - 

Connex,  therefore,  is  cast- 
ing its  eyes  at  other  BR  pas- 
senger franchises.  Another 
London  area  and  one  large 
regional  railway  are  favour- 1 
ite  targets.  CGEA  is  not  likely 
to  bid  for  the  west  coast  main 
line  between  London  and 
Glasgow,  though  Mr  Hurel 1 
said  no  final  decision  bad  , 
been  taken. 

The  French  are  very  com- 1 
fortable  running  a private  i 
railway  under  tightly  regu- , 
la  ted  state  control  It  means 


they  can  concentrate  on  the- . 
service  and  quality  .centred 
while  core  decision* -are', 
taken  out  of  their  hands; : 

As  one  of  the  largest  private 
passenger  operators'  in 
Europe,  its  transport  division 
employs  20.000  staff.  It  pro- 
vides transport  in  38  conurba- 
tions in  France,  including  Ca- 
lais, Rouen,  Bordeaux  and  Le 
Havre,  and  runs  520  inHes  af- 
track  under  contract  from 
French  national  railways  and 
local  authorities. 

Set  up  almost  150  years  ago 
to  provide  drinking  waterfor 
French  cities,  the  group  has 
grown  to  embrace  energy, 
waste  management,  telecom- 
munications. construction 
and  water. 

Running  a large  part  of 
London's  commuter  network 
will  not  be  easy.  It  is  taking 
on  a largely  hostile  clientele 
which  has  suffered  from, 
years -of  under-investment.  So 
the  promise  of  a £400  million 
investment  programme  over 
the  next  ten  years  to  replace 
clapped  out  old  rolling  stock 
Ls  encouraging.  But  the 
French,  like  the  British,  may 
have  to  learn  that  with  lim- 
ited market  potential,  it  will 
take  years  of  patience  to  ob- 
tain. healthy  financial 
returns. 


Hungary’s  media  sell-off 


European  groups  gather  as  radio  and 
TV  stations  go  under  the  hammer 


Zsofla  Kaplarand 
Rodney  Jefferson 


It's  nice  to  meet  you. 


It's  Matt  Ryan's  job  to  listen. 

As  a Senior  Designer  at  LG  Electronics  Design-Tech,  Matt  must  intimately  understand,  the  different  aesthetics 
of  each  European  country.  And  then  translate  that  understanding  into  intelligently  designed  TVs,  VCRs,  microwaves 
and  other  products.  (Matt  and  his  colleagues  even  helped  design  their  company's  Red  Oak  House  headquarters.) 

At  LG,  we  listen  a lot  to  our  customers.  We  think  that  habit  explains  why  we're  leaders  in  advanced  applications 
like  tbin-hlm  transistor  liquid  crystal  displays  and  high-definition  TV 

We  re  active  In  many  other  business  areas  too,  including  DRAM  memory  chips,  pharmaceuticals,  and  satellite 


INTERNATIONAL  media 
companies,  including  Lux- 
embourg-based CLT  Multi 
Media,  part  of  the  consortium 
that  won  the  rights  to  Brit- 
ain's Channel  5.  and  the  Daily 
Mail  Group,  are  poised  to 
move  into  Hungary’s  broad- 
cast media  market  when  the 
government  publishes  a long- 
awaited  tender  for  two  televi- 
sion and  two  radio  stations  in 
November. 

France's  TF1.  German  pub- 
lishing company  WAZ  and 
Scandinavian  Broadcasting 
System.  SBS,  are  also  ex- 
pected to  bid,  after  the  Hun- 
garian government  finalises 
key  details  such  as  state-im- 
posed broadcasting  and  fre- 
quency fees  later  this  month. 


The  two  10-year  television 
concessions  include  MTV2. 
one  of  Hungary’s  two  over- 
staffed and  under-funded 
state  terrestrial  television 
stations.  Local  media  analysis 
estimated  each  TV  concession 
to  be  worth  between  $60  mil- 
lion and  $100  million. 

Hungary’s  media  bill, 
passed  this  year,  states  that 
the  two  TV  channels  and  two 
radio  frequencies,  Danubius 
and  a brand  new  one,  must  be 
out  of  state  hands  by  January 
1.  However,  the  law  foiled  to 
consider  how  the  government 
was  to  sell  them,  which  de- 
layed the  tender. 

The  government  now  has 
help.  In  August  Hungary’s 
new  television  and  radio  com- 
mission, ORTT.  selected  Aus- 
trian investment  bank  Credit- 
anstalt Securities  to  wiwnagp 
the  sale  of  the  television  con- 


I cessions  and  the  investment 
arm  of  Holland’s  ABN-Amro 
to  manage  the  sale  of  the 
seven-year  radio  concessions. 

Foreigners  after  a radio 
station,  like  the  Daily  Mail 
Group,  can  bid  alone,  but 
those  interested  in  the  televi- 
sion stations  must  bid  with  a 
Hungarian  media  company. 

Nap  TV  and  MTM  Commu- 
nications, two  Hungarian  pro- 
gramme-makers, said  they 
were  discussing  bids  with  for- 
eign media  companies,  in- 
cluding CLT  and  SBS:  - 

*Tm  open,"  said  Tamas 
Gyarfes,  president  and  owner 
of  Nap  TV.  "Maybe  at  '.one 
time  all  of  them  (Interna- 
tional media  companies)  have 
visited  us,  but  we  have  a com- 
mon feeling  we  need  to  know 
the  tender  details  first” 

Representatives  from  the 
range  of  potential  foreign  bid- 
ders, local  media  companies 
and  the  Hungarian  govern-  - 
ment  are  meeting  In  Budapest 
this  weekend  to  discuss  the 
sale. 
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And  tbe  same  dedication  and  customer  focus  Matt  Ryan  and  his  fellow  designers  bring  to  tbeir  work,  our  L26,000 
other  employees  bring  to  our  other  areas  of  expertise. 

Now,  bow  can  we  kelp  you?  ^LG 
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L^tehem  makes  £657m  assault  on  Lloyds  within  minutes  of  DTI  go-ahead  • Gehe  retort  awaited  Notebook 

Battle  for  chemist  hots  up  ^dEine 

r out  of  price  war 
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Patrick  Donovan 
City  Editor 


A TWO-WAY  battle 
for  Britain's 
second-largest  high 
street  pharmacist, 
Lloyds  Chemist, 
was  reignited  yesterday  alter 
UniChem  launched  a 
£657.6  million  hostile  take- 
over offer  within  minutes  of 
being  given  the  go-ahead  by 
the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Industry. 

The  German  pharmaceuti- 
cal wholesaler  Gehe  was  yes- 
terday widely  expected'  to 
pitch  in  a rival  bid.  The  com- 
pany said  that  it  was  evaluat- 
ing its  position. 

Hostilities  have  resumed 
following  the  DTTs  accep- 


- . O- 


tance  that  both  UniChem  and 
Gehe  would  sell  parts  of  the 
bid  target's  chain  if  their 
takeover  offers  were  success- 
ful. 

The  Monopolies  and  Merg- 
ers Commission  made  thic  a 
condition  in  July  after  refer- 
ring previous  bids  for  Lloyds 
by  both  companies. 

Consumer  affairs  minister 
John  Taylor  declared  he  was 
“satisfied  that  Unichem  and 
j Gehe  have  given  undertak- 
ings as  required  ...  to  remedy 
! the  competition  concerns 
identified  by  the  Monopolies 
and  Mergers  Commission". 

UnlCbem  last  night  said  a 
successful  bid  would  give  it  a 
1 13  per  cent  stake  in  the  UK's 
retail  chemists  market  — 
second  only  to  Boots.  It  added 
that  yesterday's  Office  of  Fair 


Trading  decision  to  lift  price 
controls  on  branded  drugs 
had  “virtually"  no  bearing  on 
the  valuation  of  the  offer. 

Unichem.  which  is  better- 
ing its  previous  bid  by 
£30  million,  is  offering  16  new 
UnlCbem  sbares  plus  92Sp  in 
cash  for  every  10  Lloyds 
shares.  That  places  a value  of 
505.4p  on  the  bid  target's 
shares.  UniChem  shares 
surged  I7p  to  521 .5p  on  expec- 
tation of  a higher  offer  from 
Gehe.  Shares  in  Lloyds  eased 
9-5p  to  2485p.  Gehe  share 
trading  in  Frankfurt  was  off 
DM2  at  DM109. 

Lloyds  Chemists  yesterday 
declined  to  comment.  "We 
have  not  yet  resolved  what 
recommendations  to  make", 
said  finance  director  Jona- 
than Fellows.  ‘T  would  hope 


to  make  an  announcement  in 

the  next  few  days." 

UniChem,  which  already 
owns  nearly  10  per  cent  <rf  the 
takeover  target,  confirmed 
that  as  port  of  Its  agreement 
with  the  MMC  it  would  sell 
part  of  the  Lloyds  business  if , 
the  bid  succeeded.  This  in- 
cludes sale  of  the  warehouse 
Operations  and  divestment  of  ' 
specialist  cosmetic  shops. 

Jeffery  Harris.  UniChem’s  | 
chief  executive,  insisted  the 
deal  would  be  “materially 
earnings -enhancing  within  12  , 
months".  It  could  result  in 
cost  savings  of  more  than  j 
£15  million  in  the  first  12 
months,  rising  to  £20  million  . 
thereafter.  ! 

Mr  Harris  added:  "Our  ac- 
quisition of  Lloyds  Chemists 
presents  a great  opportunity 


Tor  both  sets  of  shareholders. 
We  believe  that  our  extensive 
retail  expertise,  together  with 
our  unparalleled  pharmaceu- 
tical distribution  capabilities, 
will  greatly  enhance  both 
businesses." 

Dieter  Kammerer.  Gehe 
chairman,  declined  to  say 
how  his  company  would  res- 
pond, although  it  is  widely  ex- 
pected to  proceed  with  a 
counter-bid.  Before  the  last 
bidding  round  was  halted  by 
the  MMC.  Gehe  had  tabled  an 
offer  worth  around  £650  mil- 
lion. Mr  Kammerer  attacked 
UniChem's  bid.  claiming  that 
the  predator  lacked  “experi- 
ence in  integrating  major 
acquis  ktians,,. 

He  said:  "This  is  especially  ! 
true  in  the  light  of  Lloyds  I 
Chemists'  reduced  profitabil- , 


lty  and  the  reduced  potential 
for  synergies  as  a result  of  the 
DTTs  ruling." 

Gehe.  which  is  a pan-Euro- 
pean force  In  the  retail  phar- 
maceutical market,  is  already 
the  fourth -biggest  player  in 
the  British  high  street  chem- 
ists market  following  its  ac- 
quisition in  April  of  AAH. 

The  company  is  expected  to 
await  the  impact  of  the  new 
offer  on  the  UniChem  share 
price  before  tabling  a rival 
bid. 

Yesterday  the  company 
directed  its  energies  into 
highlighting  the  weaknesses 
in  UniChem's  bid.  The  com- 
pany said  that  UniChem's 
own  broker  had  downgraded 
its  estimate  for  the  company's 
current  year  earnings  by 
15  per  cenL 
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Muscovites  are  introduced  to  the  Western  pastime  of  watching  a movie  while  eating  popcorn  and  drinking  Coca-Cola.  Kodak  Cinema  World,  a new  42,000$q  ft  retail  and 
entertainment  complex,  will  show  dubbed  first-run  European  and  Hollywood  films  and  the  work  of  Russia’s  own  movie-makers — and  sell  videos  to  offset  a huge  black  market. 
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Cable  firms 
planning  for 
£600m  link-up 


Major  admits  debt  is  too  high  as 
Clarke  struggles  to  find  tax  cut  cash 
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Patrick  Donovan 
City  Editor 

BELL  Cablemedia  looks 
set  to  become  the  most 
powerful  force  In  the 
fast-expanding  British  cable 
television  market  by  clinch- 
ing control  of  rival  Videotron 
In  a deal  worth  an  estimated 
£600  million  according  to  well 
placed  City  sources  last  night 
The  Anglo-Canadian  com- 
pany is  understood  to  have 
won  the  deal  in  a three-way 
auction  against  Germany’s 
Deutsche  Telekom  and  Inter- 
national CableTeL  another 
British  cable  operator. 

Dutch  telecom  operator 
NTT  Is  understood  to  have 
been  interested  but  to  have 
pulled  out  towards  the  final 
stages  of  the  bidddtng. 

News  of  the  transaction  is 
expected  to  be  released  over 
the  next  few  days.  The  com- 
pany last  night  was  not 
returning  calls. 

Taking  control  of  Video- 
tron, In  which  Bell  Cable- 
media  already  holds  a 26  per 
cent  stake,  gives  the  bidder 
the  chance  to  increase  radi- 
cally its  penetration  of  the  UK 
market.  It  is  Britain's  third 
biggest  cable  TV  company.  Its 
main  shareholders  are  Bell 
Canada  which  has  a 42  per 
cent  stake  and  Cable  & Wire- 


less, which  holds  nearly  13 
percent 

Merging  with  Videotron 
will  give  Bell  Cablemedia  ac- 
cess into  lucrative  cable  fran- 
chises in  the  City  and  the 
Thames  Valley.  Vldeotron’s 
UK  division  reported  a net 
loss  of  £7.6  million  in  the 
quarter  to  May  31  against  a 
loss  of  £2.7  million  in  the 
same  period  a year  ago.  It 
blamed  the  deepening  deficit 
on  higher  Interest  expenses 
and  unrealised  foreign  ex- 
change losses.  But  It  also  dis- 
closed that  it  has  been  in- 
creasing its  market  share. 

The  stake  was  put  up  foe 
sale  by  Videotron's  parent,  a 
Montreal -based  cable  com- 
pany. The  Canadian  company 
is  understood  to  be  planning 
to  concentrate  on  the  newly 
liberalised  US  market. 

Bell  Cablemedia  has 
recently  shaken  up  its  man- 
agement team  by  a series  of 
top-level  appointments.  The 
company  boosted  revenues 
for  the  first  six  month  of  the 
year  by  £15.5  million  to  £33.3 
mill  ion.  It  has  impressed  ana- 
lysts by  reporting  better 
retention  of  mriating  custom- 
ers at  a time  when  It  is  build- 
ing up  market  share,  particu- 
larly in  the  telecom  market. 
But  it  is  stiff  losing  money  be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  building 
up  cable  networks. 


Richard  Thomas 
and  Simon  Kennedy 

JOHN  MAJOR  admitted 
yesterday  that  the  bur- 
den of  government  was  a 
“blot  on  the  horizon"  of  an 
otherwise  healthy,  low-infla- 
tion economy. 

As  the  Chancellor.  Kenneth 
Clarke,  completed  a meeting 
with  his  advisers  on  options 
for  next  month's  Budget,  the 
Prime  Minister  said  Britain 
had  managed  to  achieve 
stronger  economic  growth 
than  European  competitors 
without  igniting  prices. 

But  he  told  a meeting  of 
businessmen  in  Chelmsford 
that  borrowing  was  too  high. 
“The  only  economic  blot  on 
the  horizon  is  the  size  of  the 
fiscal  deficit,”  he  said.  “That 
is  a problem." 

His  admission  followed  a , 
disappointing  public  borrow- 
ing figure  for  September  — i 
when  the  state  was  forced  to 


borrow  £35  billion  despite  a 
£1  billion  privatisation  wind- 
fall — and  highlighted  Mr 
Clarke's  difficulty  in  finding 
some  spare  cash  for  tax  cuts. 

According  to  the  Treasury. 
Mr  Clarke's  Budget  arithme- 
tic is  also  being  complicated 
by  the  slow  progress  in  start- 
ing work  on  the  Private  Fi- 
nance Initiative  projects 


PFI  spending  in  1995-97  — but 
serious  delays  with  projects 
in  the  health  sector  mean  that 
the  Government  is  struggling 
to  hit  this  figure. 

The  Bank  of  England  said 
yesterday  that  hlgher-than- 
expected  borrowing  had 
forced  up  its  broad  measure 
of  money  supply,  M4.  Over 
the  year  to  September.  M4  in- 


‘Only  economic  blot  on  the  horizon 
is  the  size  of  the  fiscal  deficit’ 


Magnox  chief  pleads  for 
funds  to  hasten  marger 
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Simon  Beavts 
Industrial  Editor 


THE  Government  was  yes- 
terday urged  to  make  an 
early  commitment  to  provide 
funding  to  British  Nuclear 
Fuels  so  that  it  can  merge  its 
operation  with  Magnox  Elec- 
tric, the  atomic  power  genera- 
tor, by  April  1988. 

Mark  Baker,  chairman  of 
Magnox  Electric,  said  that  the 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


issue  of  financial  support  — 
which  could  run  to  hundreds 
of  millions  of  pounds  — was 
one  that  needed  to  be 
addressed  soon. 

The  Government  made  it  a 
fundamental  part  of  its  plans 
to  privatise  British  Energy, 
i the  nuclear  company  that 
owns  the  country's  eight  most 
modem  atomic  reactors,  that 
I Magnox  should  eventually  be 
! merged  into  the  state-owned 
nuclear  waste  group,  BNFL. 
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Fraud-busting 
lawyer  stands 
accused  of 
cheating 
his  employer 

Mark  Tran  In  New  York 

LLOYD'S,  the  embattled 
insurance  market,  ap- 
peared to  have  discovered  a 
model  investigator  when  it 
engaged  James  Dougherty, 
a Miami  lawyer,  to  crack  a 
■miilHmillinn-dnUar  inter- 
national Insurance  racket. 

Mr  Dougherty  worked 
tirelessly  for  the  Insurance 
market  He  travelled  to  cen- 
tral America,  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East  to  uncover 
the  activities  of  Mouther 
Bilbeisi,  a Lebanese  busi- 
nessman then  living  in 
Boca  Raton,  Florida,  who 
had  flooded  Lloyd's  with 
suspect  claims. 

Between  1989  and  1992, 
Mr  Dougherty  defeated 
those  bogus  claims  in 
court.  In  one  episode,  Mr 
Bilbeisi  tried  to  collect  mil- 
lions after  fhlsely  reporting 
that  a high-grade  shipment 
of  Guatemalan  coffee  had 
been  switched  for  a lower 
grade.  Mr  Dougherty  also 


agreed  by  the  Government 

The  Chancellor  will  an- 
nounce at  a conference  on 
Monday  that  £7  billion  of  pro- 
jects have  been  earmarked, 
hut  behind  the  scenes  he  is 
concerned  that  the  agree- 
ments are  not  being  trans- 
lated into  capital  spending. 

In  last  year’s  Budget.  Mr 
Clarke  forecast  £1.9  billion  of 


foiled  a m ulti-  mill  ion-do  1- 
lar  claim  for  a lost  Chinese 
vase  and  Oriental  rags  that 
were  worth  far  less. 

Mr  Dougherty  saved 
Lloyd's  millions  but  in  the 
process  was  swindling  the 
market  out  of  millions,  ac- 
cording to  Lloyd's  state-  j 
ments  in  a law  suit  filed  in  j 
Miami.  Lloyd’s  alleges  that 1 
Mir  Dougherty  put  in  huge  j 
and  false  expenses  claims,  i 
Lloyd's  and  Mr  Dougherty  I 
fell  out  In  April  1992.  j 

“This  case  is  ironic  be- 
cause a lawyer  engaged  to 
uncover  a swindle  is 
accused  of  swindling  his 
own  client,'’  Thomas  Mulvi- 
Mii,  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney, said.  “Dougherty  billed 
the  underwriters  who  hired 
him  for  hundreds  of  bflUTS 
that  were  never  worked.  Be- 
fore 1992,  he  never  pre- 
pared time  slips." 

If  convicted,  Mr  Dou- 
gherty could  face  time  in 
prison,  a $2  million 
(£1.25  million)  fine  and  be 
forced  to  pay  restitution. 
The  case  is  expected  to  run 
until  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  Ms  opening  statement, 
Mr  Dougherty's  attorney, 
Miguel  Caridad,  said:  “My 
client  paid  much  of  the 
money  for  investigations 
and  for  witness  payments 
in  Guatemala.  Lloyd’s  got 
its  money's  worth,  there  Is 
no  donbt  about  that.'’ 


creased  by  9.8  per  cent  — well 
above  the  Government’s  mon- 
itoring range  of  3 to  9 per 
cent.  State  borrowing  ac- 
counts for  almost  all  of  the 
increase. 

City  analysts  said  Eddie 
George,  the  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  would  use 
the  rebound  in  the  money 
supply  as  ammunition  in  his 


battle  to  force  Mr  Clarke  to 
put  up  interest  rates. 

However,  some  economists 
said  that  the  increase  in  the 
public  sector  element  was  off- 
set by  a weaker  private  sec- 
tor. Subdued  credit  growth 
has  caused  lending  to  Gall  to 
£3.5  billion,  the  lowest  since 
August  1995. 

Simon  Briscoe,  the  chief' 
economist  at  Nikko,  said  this 
weaker  credit  demand  can- 
celled out  the  strong  money 
supply  growth  and  the  figures 
were  therefore  not  compatible 
with  higher  inflation. 

Jonathan  Loynes  of  HSBC  l 
Green  well  said:  “As  long  as 
M4  holds  above  the  monitor- 
ing range,  Eddie  George  will 
continue  to  point  at  it  as  a I 
reason  to  hike  rates." 

But  Mr  Loynes  pointed  to  a 
slowdown  in  the  growth  of  I 
consumer  credit  and  more 
subdued  mortgage  lending  as 
signs  that  the  domestic  econo- 
my would  not  trigger  price 
rises. 


Alex  Brummer 


HAVING  helped  batter 
the  last  remaining  bas- 
tion of  retail  price  main- 
tenance — non-prescription 
drugs  — the  Asda  boss.  Archie 
Norman,  can  sail  off  into  the 
sunset  as  consumer  champion 
and  Tory  MP. 

There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  direct  action 
mounted  by  Asda,  in  reducing 
the  prices  of  food  supple- 
ments and  popular  pain 
relievers  like  paracetamol, 
encouraged  the  director  gen- 
eral of  fair  trading.  John 
Bridgeman.  to  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Restrictive  Prac- 
tices Court-  It  was  the  court 
that  26  years  ago  put  in  place 
the  orders  which  allowed 
manufacturers  to  enforce 
minimum  prices. 

In  general  terms,  any 
moves  that  liberalise  rigged 
markets  — and  there  are  now 
very  few  in  Britain  — are  to 
be  applauded.  They  should 
mean  lower  prices  for  the 
consumer,  lower  overall  Infla- 
tion and  higher  demand  for 
the  products,  which  creates 
more  jobs. 

Some  supermarket  shop- 
pers will  recognise  that,  as 
margins  are  later  restored, 
the  fresh  fruit  they  buy  in 
Tesco  or  Waitrose  has  become 
a great  deal  more  pricey  than 
that  bought  directly  from  the 
greengrocer. 

Putting  this  aside,  however, 
non-prescription  drugs 
remain  a special  case.  In  the 
first  instance  it  is  perhaps  not 
too  sensible  that  a packet  of 
pain  relievers,  or  some  erf  the 
strong  drugs  that  have  gone 
non-prescription,  should  be 
sold  off  as  cheaply  as  a tube  of 
Smarties.  Making  potential 
drug  abuse  cheaper  does  not 
seem  any  more  sensible  than 
removing  a slice  of  the  excise 
duties  on  cigarettes. 

But  the  real  issue  Is  what 
effect  such  a move  would 
have  on  the  pharmacy  trade. 
The  larger  retailers,  like 
Boots,  — which  Has  been 
moving  back  into  the  high 
street  with  smaller  stores  — 
have  the  buying  and  manu- 
facturing capacity  to  take  on 
Asda  and  the  rest  as  they 
move  into  classic  price-cut- 
ting mode.  But  most  of  the 
pharmacies  in  Britain  are 
sole  traders,  deeply  rooted  to 
community  health  care. 

Take  away  the  margins 
they  earn  on  non-presciption 
medicines  and  the  elderly  and 
the  young  may  find  them- 
selves having  to  travel  much 
further  to  deal  with  their 
medical  needs. 

There  may  well  be  room  for 
lower  prices  in  food  supple- 
ments such  as  vitamins  and 
iron,  which  have  been  a large 
part  of  the  Asda  campaign. 
But  non-prescription  drugs 
are  a special  category  which 
should  be  treated  differently. 


Euro  champions 


AFTER  the  initial  bout  of 
negative  publicity  over 
the  potential  size  of  his 
pay  packet.  George  Simpson 
got  down  to  work  at  GEC 
apparently  determined  not  to 
make  any  waves.  It  would,  of 
course,  have  been  helpful  had 
the  French  government  cho- 
sen this  week  to  sell  its  de- 
fence and  electronics  group, 
Thomson  SA,  to  GEC's  key 
business  partner  Alcatel 
Als thorn,  thereby  offering  the  i 


New  cancer  study 
hits  tobacco  firms 


Researchers  claim 
to  have  established 
definitive  link, 
Mark  Tran  reports 


A NEW  study  purporting 
/ \ to  show  a definitive  link 
/abe  tween  smoking  and 
cancer  sent  the  embattled 
tobacco  industry  reeling  yes- 
terday. 

The  American  research 
findings,  published  in  the 
journal  Science,  may  provide 
fresh  ammunition  for  class  or 
group  action  suits  in  Britain 
and  the  US  that  could  lead  to 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
compensation  payments  from 
the  tobacco  companies  to 
smokers  and  former  smokers. 
But  some  US  analysts  insisted 
they  would  not  worsen  the 
tobacco  firms'  legal  position. 

On  Wall  Street,  sbares  of 
Philip  Morris  and  other 
tobacco  companies  fell  by 
around  5 per  cent. 

■It’s  an  exciting  finding,” 
Kenneth  Olden,  director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Envi- 
ronmental Health  Sciences, 


said.  “Much  or  the  evidence 
we  have  that  smoking  causes 
lung  cancer  is  circumstantial, 
although  extremely  strong. 
It's  really  good  to  have  some 
definitive  evidence  to  support 
it.” 

Research  workers  and  pub- 
lic health  experts  have  long 
believed  that  smoking  causes 
lung  cancer,  on  the  basis  of 
the  statistical  evidence  accu- 
mulated over  the  years. 

But  cigarette  makers  have 
been  able  to  argue  that  al- 
though smoking  may  be  a foe- 
tor  in  cancer  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  a direct  cause.  That 
argument  has  helped  the 
tobacco  industry  to  avoid  pay- 
ing a single  penny  in  damages 
in  all  the  law  suits  it  has 
faced  over  the  years. 

But  now  two  teams  of  scien- 
tists at  a Californinan 
research  institute  say  they 
have  shown  precisely  how  a 
chemical  in  cigarette  smoke 
ran  damage  a gana  that  other- 
wise prevents  out-of-control 
cell  growth,  the  hallmark  erf 
cancer.  A series  of  laboratory 
experiments  in  Texas  and 
California  showed  that  a 
chemical  in  tobacco  tar  can 
damage  a gene  known  as  p53.  | 


News  in  brief 

Going  for 
brokers 

Gerrard  & National  Holdings, 
discount  house  and  brokers, 
said  yesterday  it  has  agreed 
to  buy  rival  King  & Shaxson 
Holdings  for  £53.7  million. 
The  takeover  would  create 
the  UK’s  largest  brokerage  for 
private  investors,  Gerrard 
Group  Pic,  with  almost 
£10  billion  under  manage- 
ment — Bloomberg 

On  the  wagons 

Stagecoach,  the  bus  and  rail 
company,  avoided  a monqpo- 
lles  commission  Inquiry  into 
its  £4755  million  purchase  of 
Porterbrook,  a rail  carriage 
leasing  company,  after  accept- 
ing government  competition 
limits.  — Bloomberg 

Tl  hard  to  stop 

Henderson  Investors'  deci- 
sion to  reject  TI  Group's  bid 
for  Sweden's  Forsheda  engi- 
neering company  is  unlikely 
to  stop  the  deal,  analysts  said. 

Cross-media  merger 

Scottish  Television  an- 
nounced the  formal  go-ahead 
of  its  £120  million  takeover  of 
Caledonian,  publishers  in 
Glasgow  of  the  Herald  and  the 
Evening  Times. 


opportunity  for  directly  link- 
ing Thomson  with  GEC's  core 
electronics  business, 

Marconi. 

That  has  proved  not  to  be 
the  case.  The  French  Lagar- 
dere  group,  which  already 
has  the  Matra  missile  part- 
nership with  British  Aero- 
space. has  emerged  as  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  a trade 
deal  — which  the  French  gov- 
ernment sees  as  a key  part  of 
its  defence  restructuring. 

The  icing  on  the  cake  was 
the  promise  by  an  outside 
player  in  all  of  these  man- 
oeuvrlngs,  Daewoo,  to  take 
charge  of  Thomson’s  con- 
sumer electronics  and  double 
the  number  of  jobs.  A chance 
not  to  be  missed  for  the 
Chirac  administration. 

Despite  the  widespread  as- 
sumption that  the  approved 
deal  must  be  better  for  BAe 
than  GEC.  the  game  is  by  no 
means  over.  GEC  has  some 
strategic  thinking  to  do: 
hence  the  appointment  this 
week  of  Jack  Fryer  to  the 
same  post  of  strategic  direc- 
tor that  be  held  when  he 
worked  alongside  Simpson  at 
Lucas.  Fryer  has  played  a key 
role  in  stitching  together  Lu- 
casVerity,  following  the 
transatlantic  merger  that  has 
made  that  company  a global 
player  In  automative  and 
aerospace  components. 

Just  to  emphasize  that 
change  is  on  the  way.  Mr 
Simpson  also  has  brought  in  a 
new  personnel  chief.  Rob 
Meakin  of  BAe,  another  of 
Simpson's  previous  work- 
places. He  presumably  will  be 
looking  at  ways  in  which 
GEC's  culture  — built  in  the 
image  of  Arnold  Weinstock  — 
may  need  modernising. 

The  new  Simpson  team  will 
be  as  alert  as  its  predecessors 
in  recognising  the  need  for 
GEC  to  lock  itself  into  some 
broader  defence  alliances. 

In  the  recent  past  GEC  has 
set  its  cap  at  BAe's  defence 
interests.  As  the  supplier  of 
much  of  the  electronic  kit  to 
BAe’s  military  output,  GEC- 
Marconl  will  always  have  an 
ongoing  interest.  Moreover,  it 
is  not  without  cards  in  the 
Largardere  deal.  GEC  holds 
some  2.4  per  cent  of  the 
equity,  has  a joint  satellite 
deal  with  Matra  and  a joint 
sonar  deal  with  Thomson.  It 
will  have  plenty  of  opportuni- 
ties, if  it  wants  them,  to  cut 
itself  into  the  next,  decisive 
round  of  creating  a European 
defence  champion. 


Nikkei  challenge 

T|  HERE  are  some  market 

I optimists  who  believe 

I that  tomorrow's  Japa- 
nese elections  — the  least 
reported  in  any  G7  country  — 
will  trigger  a recovery  in  the 
Nikkei. 

While  equity  markets 
around  the  world,  led  by  New 
York,  are  booming  away,  the 
Nikkei  has  been  stuck  in  the 
doldrums  since  1991  and  is  no 
higher  now  than  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  1987  crash.  That 
may  look  to  the  brave  like  a 
buying  opportunity,  when 
other  equity  and  bond  mar- 
kets are  overvalued.  Perhaps. 

But  the  much-forecast  Japa- 
nese economic  recovery  has 
remained  elusive  — although 
the  IMF  is  predicting  3.5  per 
cent  growth  this  year,  the 
best  performance  in  any  G7 
country.  More  worrying,  how- 
ever. is  that  the  banicing  and 
property  hangover  still  has 
not  cleared.  Japanese  corpo- 
rations which  have  reorga- 
nised for  a strong  yen,  by 
shifting  production  offshore, 
now  face  a much  cheaper  one. 

And  the  current  upturn  has 
only  been  achieved  with  nega- 
tive interest  rates  and  dra- 
matically higher  public 
spending.  That  cannot  be 
sustained. 


Olivetti 
shores  up  its 
boardroom 

ITALY'S  troubled  Olivetti 
has  appointed  four  new  di- 
rectors to  its  board  In  an 
effort  to  head  off  mounting 
criticism  by  investors  — 
many  of  them  London-based 
institutions  — amid  a fresh 
wave  of  selling  that  drove 
down  Its  share  price  more 
than  5 per  cent  yesterday, 
writes  John  Glooer  in  Milan. 

The  new  directors  include 
Dario  Trevisan,  a Milan  law- 
yer who  specialises  in  repre- 
senting foreign  shareholders 
in  Italian  companies.  London 
institutions  have  been  push- 
ing for  him  to  be  appointed 
since  Olivetti  expressed  its 
willingness  to  bring  in  a rep- 
resentative of  its  outside 
shareholders. 

The  other  new  board  mem- 
bers are  Gordon  Owen,  chair- 
man of  Energls  and  Acorn 
Computers,  in  which  Olivetti 
has  a stake;  French  financier 
G6rard  Worms:  and  Bruno 
Lamborghini,  deputy  chair- 
man of  Olivetti  Telemedia, 
the  group’s  telecoms  unit 
About  5,000  Olivetti  em- 
ployees staged  a demonstra- 
tion in  Rome  yesterday  to  call 
for  a “credible  plan  to  rebuild 
and  relaunch”  the  group. 
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The  lost 

picture 

shows 


Britain’s  film  makers  need  Kenneth  Clarke 
to  be  a hero  and  he  is  reading  from  a 
different  script.  But  LISA  BUCKINGHAM 
finds  die-hard  campaigners  never  give  up 


Bruce  willis 

would  have  ab- 
seiled into  Great 
George  Street 
brandishing  a 
sub-machine  gun 
to  extract  forcibly  a multi- 
million  pound  ransom  from 
cowering  hoards  of  stuffy 
Treasury  mandarins. 

Real  life  film  advocates  will 
find  the  terrain  far  harder  go- 
ing. The  Chancellor  is  tuck- 
ing away  every  last  penny  in 
order  to  fund  a last  ditch 
grasp  at  election  victory'  with 
income  tax  cuts.  Many  canny 
lobbyists  have  already  given 
up  the  ghost,  deciding  that 
largesse  for  their  industries 
will  have  to  wait. 

Yet  next  week  the  UK  film 
industry  — no  doubt  jauntily 
packing  reels  of  Four  Wed- 
dings and  a Funeral  under  its 
arms  — will  deliver  what  it 
regards  as  its  best  shot  for 
years  at  persuading  Kenneth 
Clarke  to  provide  handouts 
for  film  makers. 

The  Inland  Revenue  was 
yesterday  expected  to  sign  off 
a joint  study  with  the  British 
Screen  Advisory  Council  into 
the  implications  of  providing 
much  more  generous  tax 
breaks.  The  investigation  is 
believed  to  reveal  that  if  Dim 
makers  can  write  off  all  their 
production  costs  in  one  year, 
it  would  provide  a tax  pay- 
back within  about  18  months. 
But  that  could  be  too  long  for 
a Chancellor  with  limited 
time. 

The  British  film  industry’s 
leading  lights  still  reckon  this 
Is  their  best  chance  to  create 


a level  playing  field  on  subsi- 
dies to  transform  the  current 
mini-boom  into  sustainable 
growth  rather  than  — as  has 
happened  with  monotonous 
regularity  — see  the  bubble 
burst  as  the  Yanks  leave 
town. 

Tax  breaks  would  encour- 
age investment,  and  send  a 
psychological  signal  that  the 
government  was  prepared  to 
back  the  industry,  they  argue. 
When  Britain’s  global  trade 
influence  is  declining,  film 
makers  argue  that  pumping 
culture  on  to  the  world's 
movie  screens  would  he  an 
apt  counter  measure. 

The  British  Screen  Advi- 
sory Council  also  stresses  the 
spin-off  benefits  of  a strong 
film  Industry,  such  as  in- 
creases in  tourism.  If  Britain 
could  replicate  the  Crocodile 
Dundee  Effect  In  Australia, 
that  would  mean  an  extra 
four  million  visitors  bringing 
In  about  £2  billion  of  extra 
revenue  a year. 

On  the  surface  the  British 
film  industry-  looks  quite 
good.  Successes  such  as  Four 
Weddings  and  a Funeral  and 
Trainspotting  have  provided 
a welcome  fillip.  And  the 
number  of  releases  has  risen 
from  fewer  than  400  in  1994  to 
an  expected  430  in  1996.  And 
more  money  is  flowing  into 
the  sector  this  year.  Last 
month  the  Star  Wars  director 
George  Lucas  announced  he 
would  shoot  three  space  epics 
in  the  UK  using  British  actors 
and  technicians  in  a 
£15  billion  project  They  will 
be  shot  at  Leavesden  Studios. 
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An  epic  tale  of  an  industry  that  refused  to  die 
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He  wanted  in  makeli  blockbuster  in  Britain, 


but  had  to  so/t6  Ireland 
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a £200  million  aeorodrome 
conversion. 

Shepperton  Studios  was 
recently  acquired  by  Ridley 
Scott  — director  of  Bladerun- 
ner  — and  his  brother  Tony, 
who  produced  Thelma  and 
Louise.  Another  film  studio  is 
planned  to  form  part  of  a joint 
venture.  Hollywood-style, 
theme  park  on  the  outskirts 
of  London,  funded  by  Time 
Warner  in  partnership  with 
United  News  and  Media. 

Earlier  this  year  the  ITV 
companies  said  they  would 
invest  £100  million  in  feature 
film  production  over  the  next 
five  years.  Already  the  BBC 
! and  Channel  4 are  active, 
with  the  latter’s  credits  in- 
cluding Trainspotting,  Se- 
crets and  Lies  and  Four  Wed- 
dings and  a Funeral,  although 
the  profits  went  to  the  distrib- 
utors because,  as  so  often  hap- 
pens, C4  sold  the  rights. 

In  addition,  the  Arts  Coun- 
cil has  given  the  go  ahead  for 
plans  to  plough  £160  million 
of  National  Lottery  money 
into  film  production. 

Overall  investment  has 
risen  from  just  over  £130  mil- 
lion in  1993  to  £310  million 
last  year.  Further  rises  are 
expected  this  year.  There  has 
also  been  a greater  number  of 
European  co-productions,  giv- 
ing British  film  makers  ac- 
cess to  EC  subsidies. 

But  the  BSAC  says:  "There 
is  a lot  more  activity  than  for 
many  years  but,  in  real  terms, 
we  are  still  only  back  to  the 
levels  of  10  years  ago.  And. 
crucially,  budgets  for  individ- 
ual movies  have  fallen." 


□ British  film  maker* 

have  won  a third  of 
aliOscaralntbe 
past  20  years  : 

□ More  than  two- 
third*  of  films  are 
made  In  English  yet 

the  UK  has  only  7 ;; 
per  cent  of  the  . 
market,  worth 
£1  billion  a year  . 

G The  worfcTsfilns 
industry  generates 
revenues  of  about 
£30  billion  a year 

□ Tax  incentives  for 
thiaUKindustiy 
could  create  1*200 
Jobs 

□ The  Amersham 
hotel  bedroom 
featured  in  Four 
Weddings  and  a 
Funeral  Is  booked 
until  the  end  of  next 


Featuring  Sir  DAVTB^PlTimM 
The  Tireless  Campaigning  Wlirtiors.e 


Co-starring  VIRGINIA  BOITOMLEY 

The  Tory  songbird  fresh  from  her  Bournemouth  triumph! 
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□ Hollywood  films. " 
account  for  85  per 
cent  of  box  office  /; 
takings  In  the  UK  . . 

□ It  is  15  years  since 
Colin  Welland  . 
predicted  a British 
invasion  of  j . > 
Hollywood  when  he 
collected  the  Oscar 
for  Chariots  Cf  Fire 

□ The  audio-visual  : 
industry  has  ~ 
overtaken 
aerospaceas 
America’s  biggest 


Hollywood  is, 

of  course,  hardly 
immune  to  box 
office  turkeys  — 
think  only  of 
Waterworld,  the 
$200  million  vehicle  for  Kevin 
Costner,  which  ended  up 
splashing  red  ink  all  over  the 
finances  of  Universal  Studios. 

But,  as  Ms  Hoon  pointed 
out  “The  US  studios  have 
very  sound  businesses  under- 
pinned by  huge  libraries. 
They  are  vertically  integrated 
corporations  with  interests  in 
property,  theme  parks  and 
television.  They  produce  be- 
tween 25  and  30  films  a year 
each  of  which  spreads  the 
risk.  There  might  be  five 
dogs,  but  then  you  will  get  a 
Terminator  and  that  will 
carry  the  failures.  The  portfo- 
lio effect  is  crucial" 

Recent  financial  results 
from  most  of  the  Hollywood 
giants  have  been  tepid  but 
films  — or  "software"  in 
multi-media  revolution  speak 
— can  be  made  to  work  over 
and  over  again  if  you  own  a 
TV  network,  and  characters 
can  be  worth  their  weight  in 
gold  if  you  can  use  them  as 
the  focus  for  a theme  park 
ride. 

The  British  experience  is 
completely  different.  Here  the 
failure  of  one  film  tends  to 
result  in  the  collapse  of  the 


One  of  the  major  factors 
driving  the  current  revival  is 
the  good  exchange  rate.  Pre- 
rmla  Hoon.  director  of  enter- 
tainment finance  at  Guinness 
Mahon  — one  of  the  few  seri- 
ous film  finance  operations  in 
the  country  — said:  "There 
has  been  a 100  per  cent  jump 
in  film  production  money  this 
year.  That  is  very  positive, 
but  does  it  indicate  that  a 
firm  trend  is  emerging  and 
are  structures  being  formed 
which  will  cater  for  a longer 
term  recovery?" 

Ms  Hoon  added  that  most  of 
the  reason  for  the  mini-boom 
is  the  exchange  rate,  now  be- 
ginning to  look  less  favour- 
able. "That  is  a fundamental 
arbiter  of  inward  investment 
in  films,  even  though  the  UK 
has  an  excellent  infra- 
structure." 

The  price  of  making  films 
in  the  US  has  soared,  partly 
thanks  to  the  stratospheric 
sums  now  commanded  by 
Hollywood  stars.  But  power- 
ful Hollywood  unions  have 
upped  the  ante  for  techni- 
cians and  other  less  high  pro- 
file members  of  the  film  team, 
making  Britain  look  compar- 
atively cheap. 

It  is  estimated  that  a film 
can  be  made  for  about  a third 
less  In  Britain  than  in  the  US. 
But  those  attractions  are 
often  simply  not  enough. 
When  Mel  Gibson  wanted  to 
make  Brave  heart,  a £29  mil- 
lion film  charting  the  loves 
and  triumphs  of  Scotland's 
William  Wallace,  he  plumped 
for  Ireland  where  tax  breaks 
provide  a decided  financial 
edge.  At  present  the  British 
government  allows  produc- 
tion costs  to  be  written  off 
over  three  years.  But  reduc- 
ing this  to  one  year  — the 
break  film  makers  want 
could  mean  a 6 per  cent  bud- 
get saving  for  producers. 

The  entire  structure  of  the 
UK  film  industry  needs 
rethinking  before  any  invest- 
ment can  be  successfully  con- 


^Blockbusters 


Top  Gve  British  ben  crtficahtts  of  me  1990a  Em««r». 


verted  into  a production 
stream  with  the  strength  to 
withstand  the  odd  flop. 

Experts  argue  that,  without 
fundamental  change,  the  UK 
will  continue  to  be  vulnerable 
to  the  Goldcrest  factor  — the 
company  with  so  much 
promise  that  went  belly  up 
after  box  office  failures  such 
as  Revolution,  which  starred 
A1  Pacino,  and  The  Mission. 

One  executive  said:  "We 
don’t  get  the  subsidies  they  do 
on  the  Continent  and  we  sim- 
ply don’t  have  the  size  or  crit- 
ical mass  enjoyed  by  the 
American  companies." 


whole  venture.  The  industry 
is  highly  fragmented,  largely 
composed  of  individuals  and 
small  production  groups  with 
the  only  domestic  players  of 
any  size,  such  as  the  Rank 
Organisation,  virtually  mori- 
bund in  terms  of  current 
activity. 

"We  are  talking  about  a 
very  small  cottage  industry.” 
Ms  Hoon  said.  "There  are  no 
economies  of  scale,  no  studio 
system.  It  Is  not  really  a busi- 
ness at  alL" 

Despite  the  artistic  con- 
cerns about  Lottery  money, 
and  sceptical  comments  that 
It  is  bound  to  lead  to  more 
“jobs  for  the  boys",  harder 
headed  executives  In  the  film 
world  feel  that  the  award  of 
money  to  “franchises"  could 
lay  the  foundations  for  better 
integrated  businesses  — even 
if  these  are  minuscule  in  com- 
parison with  Hollywood. 

Something  more  recognis- 


ably  corporate  might  help  to 
turn  the  current  trickle  of 
City  money  into  something 
more  substantial  The  cre- 
ation of  these  franchise 
groups  might  also  see  the  UK 
film  industry  give  birth  to 
management  — something 
presently  In  woefully  short 
supply. 

And,  although  the  groups 
will,  initially  be  small  scale,  it 
Is  envisaged  that  they  would 
finance  and  produce  a series 
of  five  to  six  movies  a year 
which,  in  theory,  should  pro- 
vide an  element  of  safety  even 
If  some  of  the  products  failed. 

But  the  problem  about  talk- 
ing about  let  alone  imposing, 
structure  on  the  UK  industry 
I raises  is  the  inevitable  show- 
down between  the  luwies  and 
the  accountants. 

There  are  plenty  of  direc- 
tors and  technicians  who 
have  given  up  in  despair  and 
de-camped  to  Hollywood. 


There  are  others  who  prefer 
the  £20,000  a day  in  directing 
commercials.  But  there  are 
plenty  of  people  in  the  world 
of  film  who  cherish  their  in- 
dependence and  feel  hugely 
threatened  at  the  idea  that  a 
manager  might  attempt  to 
trim  their  creative  wings. 

One  production  .executive 
said:  ‘‘There  wffl  be  tensions 
between  the  creatlves  and  the 
business  executives.'  But 
these  can  be  healthy  and  If 
one  gets  the  upper  hand  for 
too  long,  there  tends  to  be  a 
sharp  swing:in  the  other  di- 
rection. But  if  we  don't  start 
to  think  along  those  lines  we 
will  be  heading  for  trouble." 

And  Ms  Hoon  concluded: 
"Ultimately,  unless  we  be- 
come a business,  survival  will 
become  a very  real  question. 
You  can  weave  wonderful 
baskets,  but  that  Is  no  use  un- 
less you  are  organised  to  sell 
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Much  Ado  about  Nothing 
Madness  of  King  George 
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Across 

1 Uft-and-carry  vehicle 
(4-4.5) 

8 Figure  f7) 

9 Freight  (5) 

10  Washbasin  — • to  fait  (4) 

11  European  republic  (8) 

13  Cooking  ingredients  and 
Instructions  (6) 

14  Found  — copied  {6) 

17  Motherly  (8) 

19  Spice  — dub  (4) 

24  Stadium  (5) 


22  Copse  (7) 

24  Sudden,  brief  success 
(5 .2. 3, 3) 

Down 

1 One  may  get  excited  — 
or  keeps  cool  (3) 

2 Derived  from  Latin 
(language)  (7) 

3 Game  — bird  (4) 

4 Go  after  — and  succeed 
(6) 

5 Reticent  (8)  , 

6 Dismantle  (5) 


7 Information  (9) 
lO  Rugby  player  (5,4)  ' 
12  Near  — an  entryway  (8) 

15  Breakdown  — or  eulo- 
gise (5,2) 

16  Fix  (5) 

IS  Greek  letter  (5)  - 

20  Wealthy  (4) 

23  Beat  — bronze  (3) 
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PHOTOMONTAGE  BY 
HOQBF1  TOOTH. 
BASED  ON  THE 
CORPORATE 
LOGO  OF  THE 
LONDON 
CUMC 


The  National  Health  Service  is  on  the 
critical  list.  So  why  are  taxpayers  giving 
away  £1 20  million  to  private  hospitals? 

Mark  Lattimer  and  Simon  Garfield 

on  the  medicine  we  can’t  afford 


Going 
private 
at  your 


ONE 

EXPECTS 
little  opulence  at 
a private  hospital, 
and  the  London  Clinic 
does  not  disappoint-  Patients  enter 
a comfort  zone,  a respite  from  the 
streaming  traffic  of  the  Maryle- 
bone  Road,  a relief  from  their  anx- 
ieties and  ailments.  The  reception 
is  warm  and  traditional,  but  the 
lift  that  takes  patients  to  the  clini- 
cal floor  is  something  else;  it  con- 
tains a virtual  reality  fish  tank  in 
the  shape  of  a waiting  room.  A 
nurse  says  that  many  clients 
“momentarily  forget  their  worries 
as  their  curiosity  takes  over". 

Once  relaxed,  a private  patient 
may  choose  from  a highly  impres- 
sive list  of  services.  There  is  the 
new  endoscopy  unit,  opened  just 
two  weeks  ago  at  a cost  of  £2  mil- 
lion, a vital  weapon  in  the  early 
detection  of  the  colon  cancer  that 


kills  about 
18.000  people 
each  year 

There  is  the  “posi 
tive  pressure"  wing, 
part  of  a recent  £5  million 
investment  in  the  medical 
oncology  unit,  invaluable  in 
treating  those  with  depleted 
immune  systems.  And,  of 
course,  there  is  the  plastic 
and  reconstructive  unit, 
dealing  with  facelifts,  breast 
enhancements  and  nose 
jobs. 

The  private  patient,  or 
patient's  medical  insurers. 


pay 


heavily  for  these  elite  services. 


many  of 
whicb  are  the 
envy  of  the  NHS. 
About  12,000  people  a 
year  pay  between  £360 
and  £770  a night  for 
the  privilege  of  stay- 
ing at  the  London 
Clinic,  with  med- 
ical costs  on  top.  A 
further  50.000  people 
pay  for  day-care  each 
year.  Unlike  NHS 
patients,  they  don't  have  to 
wait  long  to  see  a consultant 
and,  with  171  beds  and  seven 
c state-of-the-art  operating 
theatres,  surgery  can  be  con- 


ducted within 
days. 

In  an  ideal  world, 
all  of  us  — not  just  the 
privileged  few  — would  be 
able  to  benefit  from  the  premier 
service  of  the  London  Clinic.  We 
certainly  all  pay  for  it. 

At  the  end  of  a week  in  which 
growing  fears  have  been  expressed 
for  the  ability  of  the  NHS  to  cope 
— winter  crisis  ahead,  six-year 
waiting  lists  for  hip  operations  — 
it  may  anger  some  taxpayers  to 
learn  that  the  London  Clinic  is  a 
registered  Charity.  And  as  a char- 
ity it  Is  estimated  to  benefit  from 
£1.7  million  in  tax  breaks  every 
year,  at  the  expense  of  those  tax- 
payers. 

And  the  London  Clinic  is  not 
alona  Over  one  third  of  private 
hospitals  use  charitable  status  in 
order  to  avoid  paying  any  corpora- 
tion tax  or  capital  gains  tax,  and  to 


pocket  the  standard  80  per  cent 
charitable  relief  on  business 
rates.  The  number  of  private  hos- 
pitals operating  under  the  guise  of 
charitable  status  has  now  reached 
84  acute  and  11  psychiatric  hospi- 
tals. 

The  Nuffield  Hospitals  group 
has  become  the  largest  sector  of 
acute  hospitals  in  Britain  outside 
the  NHS,  with  a bold  acquisition 
programme  and  a turnover  of 
more  than  £120  million  a year  But 
its  official  name  is  the  Nuffield 
Nursing  Homes  Trust,  registered 
as  a charity  to  “prevent,  relieve 
and  cure  sickness  and  ill  health  of 
every  kind".  The  non-charitable 
BUPA  group  had  to  pay  £9  million 
in  corporation  tax  in  1994  for  the 
29  hospitals  it  runs:  Nuffield  paid 
nothing. 

The  argument  that  private 
schools  are  manipulating  charita- 
ble status  to  gain  what  amounts  to 


a state  subsidy  of  £40  million  has 
been  well  rehearsed  This  week 
Labour  warned  it  would  require 
such  schools  to  prove  they  were 
providing  a service  to  local  com- 
munities or  risk  losing  the  perk. 

Yet  turn  to  health,  and  few  peo- 
ple are  aware  that  a similar  scam 
is  insidiously  being  used  to  under- 
mine the  NHS  by  encouraging  the 
spread  of  private  hospitals.  A 
report  to  be  published  next  month 
by  a charity  umbrella  group,  the 
Directory  of  Social  Change,  esti- 
mates that  the  total  value  of  chari- 
table benefits  for  private  health 
may  exceed  £35  million  a year.  Add 
to  that  the  value  of  tax  relief  on 
private  medical  insurance  and  the 
sum  lost  to  the  taxpayer  in  subsi- 
dies comes  to  over  £120  million  — 
three  times  that  awarded  to  public 
schools. 

Some  public  schools  have  tried 
to  justify  their  status  as  charities 


by  pointing  to  the  bursaries  they 
offer  children  from  less  well-off 
backgrounds.  Private  hospitals 
are  rarely  able  to  demonstrate 
such  public  spiritedness. 

Take  the  London  Clinic.  Last 
year's  accounts  show  that  it  han- 
dled £27  million  in  private  busi- 
ness. How  much  did  it  spend  on 
providing  free  treatment  for  those 
Tinahle  to  pay?  Just  £2.000.  Even 
this  beneficence  fell  outside  the 
hospital's  ordinary  activities, 
being  the  product  of  a special  dia- 
mond jubilee  appeal  launched  by 
the  clinic  in  1992  which  raised 
£100,000. 

With  the  level  of  fees  normally 
charged  at  the  clinic,  that  won't  go 
very  far  Over  the  past  four  years. 
20  people  have  been  given  free 
care,  compared  to  over  200,000  fee- 
paying patients  over  the  same 
period.  The  governing  document 
under  which  the  London  »page  14 
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•$*  Local  government  offl- 
12;  cials  in  East  Lambok 
have  come  np  with  a new 
policy  designed  to  keep 
local  women  faithful:  deny 
them  contraception. 
Women  are  not  allowed  to 
ask  for  birth  control 
devices  while  their  hus- 
bands are  working  over- 
seas. “It’s  meant  as  a 
precaution  so  lonely 
housewives  won’t  be 
tempted  to  do  negative 
things  while  their  hus- 
band's are  away"  said  a 
spokesman  for  the  East 
Lambok  regency.  '•* 

Jakarta  Post 


the  fed  of  his  departure 
has  had  the  beneficial  effect 
of  lowering  tension  in 
Moscow.  The  question  is 
what  will  now  happen  in 
Chechenia  and  around  the 
whole  issue.  This  is  the  main 
danger  in  the  wake  of  the  ST!  • 
pcesident’s  decision.  «v 
Russian  daily,  Nezavisimaya 
Gazeta 


jJ  Bob  Dole  fired  poison 
dipped  arrows  every 


•f  Whatever  one’s  attitude 
l"  towards  Alexander 
Lebed,  positive  or  negative. 


chance  he  got  — trust,  patri- 
otism, pardons,  FBI  files, 
affirmative  action,  gay  mar- 
riages, flag  desecration, 
school  prayer  and  drugs  at 
the  border—  but  nothing 
hit  the  target.  ^ 

LA  Times  political  columnist, 
Robert  Scheer,  on  the  last  tele- 
vised debate  of  the  US  presiden- 
tial election  campaign. 


ta)  Paid  Marson 
(b)  Paul  CtascolpiMk 

(e)MfcfcJagnw 
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Earlier  this  year.  Mr 
£1  Peter  Thumb  am  pnt 
great  emphasis  on  a Mori 
poll  he  commissioned, 
which  purported  to  show 
that  Bolton  North  East 
electors  would  support  him 
if  he  resigned  the  Tory 
Party  Whip.  But  we  do  not 
elect  MPs  by  opinion  polls . 
. . He  should  resign  as  an 
MP  nowand  allow  the 
voters  to  decide  who  they  S3 
want  to  represent  them. 
Bolton  Evening  News 


the  height  of  bad  taste.  Tbe 
gesture  was,  he  said,  a bit  of 
a “banter”  which  got  a M 
bit  out  of  hand.  & 

The  Birmingham  Post 


& The  behaviour  of  Aston 
Villa  keeper  Mark 
Bosnich  to  Tottenham 
Hotspur  fans  on  Saturday 
was  incredibly  stupid. 
Giving  a Nazi  salute  to  sup- 
porters with  strong  ties  to 
tbe  Jewish  community,  is 


s«  it  was  the  nail-biting 
3$  night  of  Mr  Great 
Britain.  Behind  the  curtain 
on  the  makeshift  stage  of 
the  Slice  of  Heaven  night- 
club in  a small  town  near 
Sheffield  stood  the  nervous 
contestants.  For  22-year- 
old  Kevin  from  Swansea, 
there  were  several  areas 
for  improvement  in  his  per- 
formance: “1  have  been  told 
some  tips  like  blowing 
kisses  at  the  audience  and 
taking  plastic  roses  to 
throw  at  them.  I think  rQ 
also  have  to  get  more  of  a 
tan.  The  guy  who  won  8j] 

was  really  tanned."  ^ 

The  Wbstem  Mail 


Ifcw§wap1^i»aa  coined  - 
hyPhSlil^XJukeor’  _ . 
(means,  in  the  I8t!h  century 
to<aa^fhisdissolttte.- 
rakish,  clehatichod  Court 
companions;  they  were,  the 
image  suggested,  ^broken  - 
on  the  wheel0  of  their 

■ lifestyles, -V  . 

■ . Conventional  wisdom  this 
’ week  cast  Mick  Jagger  as  a. 

- thanks  to  Ms  mcreas- 
ingiytragic  attenpts  to  get 
. off.  with  a secies  of  young" ' 

womert;  htcfryHaRlf is  ' 
ihMou^<2s^mcifiel.  ■ 

. JanaRadlich;  Jaggsris  wife, 

- JefcryB&U,  "Visited  Princess 
Dianh’Sdjvarce  lawyer 


a divorce  was  imminent.  ■ 
Worse  Still,  one  of  Jagger ’s. 

- recent  fling-ees . 22-year-old 
NicoIe  Kruk,  said  the  most 
wounding  tiling  possible  . 

' about  a roue — that  she 
ended  up  pitying  him  - • 
because,  “He  obviously  does 
what  be  does  for  his  own  ... 

• sett-confidence.” 

The  last  time  a broken-on-, 
the-wheel  metaphor  was 
used  in  relation  to  Jaggec . 

' the  wearing  down  of  the 
. singer  was  said  by  even  ; . 
arch-Gonservatfves  to  be 
. - society’s  fault  A-Times  edi- 
torial in  Jnly  1567.  appear- 
ing aft  er  Jagger  was  hosted 
fw  dope,  asked  rhetorically 

“Who  meats  a butterfly  on  a 
wheel?”  As  Jagger  was  22,  it 
was  valid  to  view, him  as  a 
faarin&ss,preifr^  - 

draconian  drtfgfews.  Now 
he’s  just  another  silly  oki 
sod  for  whom  flings  ain’t 
what  they  used  to  be;  his 

• roi^-hood.is  seen  as  strictly  ' 

- stage  in  his  life 

should  snagging  paiindh  of 
. muitan  cease  frolicking  like 


a lamb?  It’s  a question  one 
imagines  the  neoroue  . 
Andrew  Neilasks  cith  ever 
greater  urgency  these  days. 
His  d^ighffuliyunseifcon  - 
scions  memoir,  serialised 
during  the  week,  was  com- 
pletely candid — embarrass- 
ingly candid,  almost — about 
the  Pamefla  Bonies  business 
ami  hte<«ghniigHng*Y 
TranqMfiedKfe 
it  must-  have  made 
younger-men.  neighed  down 
with  concerns  over  children, 
bills  and  shelves  to  pat  up, 
wonder  where  Ne  fi.  gets  the 
energy  from.  Maybe,  in 
truth,  they  also  felt  a 
souppon  cl  sadness  for  the 
old  goat  and  his  endearing 
refusal  to  grow  up 
Another  ageing  rock  star 
flirting  dangerously  with 
roue  status.  Phil  Collins, 
was  repotted  as  having 
made  foe  unfortunate  obser- 
vation that  running  away 
with  a23-year-old  was  help- 
ing to  cure  his  baldness. 
“Orianne’s  got  me  drinking 
ginseng  and 'eating  raw  gin- 
ger root.”  he  said.  “Hoping 


Jagger  and  Jadlich . . V ' 
Rolling  Stone  romance? : 


2.  “1  can’t  help  but  biauya 
myselffbrwtafe 
happened.”  Wbowa. 
contrite? 

(a}  Pad  Marson 

(b)  Paul  Gascoigne- 

(c)  Mick  Jagger 


with  a sultry  siren  may 
make  something  grow; 

Phil,  honey  but  not  hair.”  - 
commented  a London 
Evening  Standard 
columnist  tajrtiy 

In  this  week  of  the  roue,  ' 
let  us  thank , well.  God . 1 
guess,  ftx-  thfr antithesis  of 
roue,  the  anti  matter’  * - 
debauchee.  Sir  (HeathJQjff- 
RichartL  Having  done  every- 
foing  required  fo  attract  - • 
derision —attempting  to  be 
a spring  chicketiatSs.cast;  • . 
ing  himself  us  mean,  iraoc^ 
stubbls  snarling  hero  of  his 
owriste£e  production  of  - 
Withering  Heights  — he 
received  instead  of the  ■ 
anticipated  sneers;  A 
rapturous  reception  forhis  / 
Birmingham  stage  tfefratr 
• Sir  Cliff’s  success  at 
avoiding  thelabel  of  roa# 
along  with  almost  every- V .’ 
thing  else  inlife  is  telling  -:._ 
proof  of  something,  but  ft  is., 
not  obvious  quite  what ' 
Jonathan  MargoS* 


3.  “A  permanent  spfit  is 
the  tart  thins  1 want-"  Who 
was  hopeful? 

(a)  Paul  Marson 

(b)  Paid  Gascoigne 

(c)  Mick  Jagger 


4.  Geoffrey  Boycott,  . 
Edward  Fax  and  the  . . 
Countess  Maya 
Schoenberg  went  to  the 
same  party.  Whose?-  - 


5.  Who  promised  to  travel 
second  class  to  save  ’ ’r 
money? 


6.  Whose  offensive 
gesture  proved  an  own-" 


Life  and  death  in  the  ring 
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ST  WAS  an  ordinary  fight  at 
the  Hospitality  Inn,  Glas- 
gow. when  James  Murray 
fought  Drew  Docherty  for  the 
British  bantamweight  title. 
Some  paid  £80  to  watch  It 
over  dinner  while  others,  for 
£30,  stood  around  the  edge 
drinking. 

Thirty  seconds  before  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  and  final 
round,  Murray  a 25-year-old, 
eight-  stone  landscape  gar- 
dener, was  knocked  out. 

The  crowd  rioted. 

Drunken  spectators  impeded 
the  passage  of  the  para- 
medics. and  bottles  were 
hurled  as  Murray  lay  dying. 
His  family  was  told  he  was 
clinically  dead  the  following 
evening. 

Murray's  father  Ken. 
immediately  said  that  boxing 
was  not  to  blame  for  his  son’s 
death  and  that  Drew  Docherty 
was  welcome  in  his  house  any 
time.  However,  Murray's 
death  ignited  the  debate  about 
foe  dangers  of  boxing. 

On  October  26,  the  report 
commissioned  from  an  inde- 
pendent panel  of  neurolo- 
gists after  the  1994  death  of 
Bradley  Stone  was  published. 
Its  impact  was  greatly 
increased  by  Murray's  death. 
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James  Murray  is  counted  out  in  the  tragic  Glasgow  fight 


Tbe  neurologists  recom- 
mended measures  including 
the  introduction  of  a compul- 
sory MRI  brain  scan  for  all 
boxers  and  weighing  them  24 
hours  before  a fight,  with 
other  random  weigh-ins  to 
avoid  last-minute  dehydra- 
tion to  reach  a target  weight. 
They  also  wanted  to  see  a 
prominent  presence  of  doc- 
tors, able  to  attract  the  ref- 
eree's attention  at  any  time. 

Most  of  these  measures 
were  implemented  immedi- 
ately, though  the  MRI  scan- 


ners, at  a cost  of  £450 per 
scan  (£400,000  of  which  is 
being  borne  by  the  promoter, 
Frank  Warren)  are  still 
being  phased  in.  “No  one  has 
been  excluded  yet"  says  Dr 
Adrian  Whiteson,  Chief 
Medical  Officer  of  the 
British  Board  of  Boxing  Con- 
trol, “because  we  haven't  yet 
had  any  abnormal  scans.” 

Several  boxers  showed 
increased  awareness  of  the 
dangers:  in  November;  Steve 
Collins  refused  to  defend  his 
WBO  super-middleweight 


title  against  Ray  Close,  citing 
his  opponent's  problematic 
.brain  scan  of  1994. 

In  January  Pat  Cowdell,  a 
small-hall  promoter;  called  a 
meeting  of  licensed  promot- 
ers. managers  and  boxers  to 
marshal  opposition  to  the 
safety  reforms,  largely 
objecting  on  financial 
grounds.  But  his  protest 
failed  to  attract  significant 
support 

It  was  decided  that  ban- 
ning alcohol  was  impracti- 
cal, not  least  because  many  of 
the  rioters  at  the  Murray 
fight  were  drunk  when  they 
arrived. 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
British  Medical  Association, 
which  in  1962  adopted  the 
policy  that  boxing  should  be 
banned  says:  “We  don't  think 
safety  measures  will  make  a 
lot  of  difference.  They’re  a 
drop  in  the  ocean:  the  sport 
should  be  banned.” 

Meanwhile,  Murray’s  fam- 
ily Is  coming  to  terms  with 
its  loss.  “With  James  Mur- 
ray" says  Dr  Whiteson, 

“there  was  nothing  we  could 
have  done,  even  if  he’d  been 
in  the  neurosurgical  ward  of 
foe  local  hospital.  Generally,  , 
it  is  safer  than  it  was  a year 
ago,  but  it's  a dangerous 
sport  It  will  never  be  100  per 
cent  safe." 

Emily  Barr 


makingof  a life-long  commit- 
ment to  each  other.  One  could 
not  possibly  use  the  word  mar- 
riage to  mean  anything  else. 
There  are  certain  structures 
which  underline  the  best  ways 
for  human  beings  to  function 
and  if  you  say  ‘anything  goest- 
yuu  undermine  all  those  vari- 
ous other  things.” 

Mrs  Margaret  Killingray  of 
the  institute  for  contempo- 
rary Christianity 


7.  *1,000,000  far  a 
ptctwe.  Of  whom? 


a.  £2*500  fora 
watercolour.  By  whom? 


Should  homosexual 
union  be  blessed  by 
the  church? 


■syr  jgg  S;  “If  Christian  les- 
1 toe*  >c2?bians  and  gay 
men  feel  foe  need  to  hive 
their  partnership  recognised 
and  blessed  it  would  be  a 
hard-hearted  soul  who  would 
refuse  them  the  emotional 
and  religious  comfort  satis- 
faction and  support  that 
gives  them.  This  support  is 
being  denied  by  t raditional- 
ist  conservative  evangelicals 
who  cannot  accept  any  devia- 
tion from  the  notion  that  sex 
belongs  exclusively  within 
heterosexual  marriage.  Such 
a notion  is  an  intolerant  out- 
dated and  short-sighted  view 
of  human  relations." 

David  Smith,  Gay  Times 


vee-ttuBoa-dL' 

S am  Professor  of  his- 

tory at  Yale  University  has 
shown  beyond  reasonable 
| doubt  that  the  church  has 
involved  Itself  in  blessing 
same  sex  couples  since  the 
seventh  century’  and  proba- 
bly since  the  fourth.  In  the 
Lesbian  and  Gay  Christian 
Movement's  20-year  life  we 
have  arranged  around  4,000 
same-sex  marriages." . 
Lesbian  and  Gay  Christian 
Movement. 


9.  “ft  allows  you  to  accept 
the  sex,  violence,  incast 
and  murder  In  all  their— 
proper  proportions-'’  Who, 

defending  their  new  four- 
hour  movie? 

(a)  Quentinlhrairtino- 

(b)  Michael  Winner  : . 
fcj  Kenneth  Branagh. 


10.  “PH  be  back.*  Who 
vowed  to  return? 


11.  Which  sportsmafPs 
career  went  downhill  fast? 


12-  Who  is  ptontagthelr 
hopes  on 

erotica,  but  not  until.  Good 
Friday  at  the.  earliest?  . 


"The  definition  of 
si  marriage  is  the  pub- 
lic commitment  made 
between  a man  and  a woman 
who  bring  together  their  kin 
and  friends  to  witness  their 


“The  law  of  tbe  land 
!r«t  does  not  recognise 
same-sex  marriage  and  canon 
law  does  not  recognise  same- 
sex  marriage.  Such  cere- 
monies have  no  canonised 
authority  and  fall  outside  the 
Church  of  England’s  under- 
standing of  marriage  - which 
is  the  life  long  union  of  one 
man  and  one  woman,  mutu- 
ally exclusive  and  dissoluble 
only  by  death." 

Rev  Jonathan  Jennings, 
Church  of  England  spokesman 
Interviews  by  Hannah  Fool  i 


1 3.  “I  IBce  to  be  dlrtn  I wlH 
be  dirt*”  Who? 

(a)  Mick  Jagger 

(b)  Uam  GaUagfoer 

(c)  Sir  Cliff  Richmd 


14.  Who  fen  foul  of  the 

Vatican? 

fa)  Madonna 

(b)  Sinead  O’Connor 

(c)  Sir  Cliff  Richard 


15.  One  politician  released 
a rave  record,  the  other  a 
folk  album.  Who  were  - 
they? 


Answers  on  page  23 


Going  private 
at  your 
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4 page  13  Clinic  was  established 
In  1902  refers  to  “foe  provision, 
gratuitously  or  otherwise,  or  hos- 
pital and  clinic  services  for  per- 
sons in  need  thereof".  It  is  hard 
now  not  to  read  foe  words  “gratu- 
itously or  otherwise”  without  lay- 
ering them  with  irony. 

The  main  factor  that  sets  chari- 
table hospitals  apart  from  other 
private  hospitals  is  that  they  do 
not  distribute  dividends  or  profits 
to  shareholders.  Senior  staff  and 
managers  may  still  receive  hand- 
some salaries,  but  any  surplus 
generated  at  the  end  of  the  year  is 
retained  and  Invested  back  into 
the  hospital's  work  — back,  that  is, 
into  providing  services  to  private 
patients.  Another  requirement  is 
that  the  institution  should  exist 
“for  the  relief  of  sickness”  — a 
given  in  the  case  of  any  hospitaL 

The  law  places  one  other  stipu- 
lation on  charities.  And  that  is 
that  they  should  exist  for-the  pub- 
lic benefit  Organisations  which 
restrict  their  services  to  a limited 
group  of  people  wfll  generally  be 
deemed  ineligible.  Yet  the  rule,  so 
clear  in  theory  is  in  practice 
applied  with  double  standards.  A 
provident  association  like  BUPA, 
which  also  does  not  pay  dividends 
to  shareholders.  Is  not  allowed  to 
register  as  a charity  as  it  restricts 
its  services  to  members.  Other  pri- 
vate hospitals  are  called  charities 
because  they  are  supposedly  open 
to  all  — and  yet  to  use  their  facili- 
ties you  have  to  have  the  money  to 
pay 

Richard  Fries,  head  of  foe  Char- 
ity Commission  which  polices  the 
sector;  accepts  that  there  are  legiti- 
mate questions  to  be  asked  about 
foe  public  benefit  all  this  brings. 
“How  broadly  available  to  people 
do  health  services  need  to  be  to 
justify  charitable  status,  with  all 
that  goes  with  it  including  tax 
relief?" 

How  available  services  are 
depends,  surely  on  the  fees 
charged.  In  1994.  the  average  mid- 
dle or  the  range  daily  rate  charged 
in  a BUPA  hospital  was  £222.  The 
average  for  non-religious  charita- 
ble hospitals  was  higher  at  £231. 
That  would  place  them  well  out  of 


Im$&m 


Let’s  be  charitable . . . the 
London  Clinic  has  fine  doctors 
and  the  most  modem 
equipment.  But  who  is  paying? 

PH0T0GRAPHS8Y  DAVH3SUJTOE 


the  reach  of  most  people,  let  alone 
those  on  low  incomes. 

One  way  private  hospitals  man- 
age to  charge  such  high  fees  Is  by 
being  able  to  offer  top  quality  facil- 
ities. As  charities  they  are  not 
allowed  to  dish  out  profits,  so 
instead  they  have  been  ploughing 
their  surpluses  back  into  the  busi- 
ness. The  circle  is  complete:  facili- 
ties Improve,  so  fees  can  go  up.  In 
many  charitable  hospitals,  expan- 
sion and  higher  prices  have 
advanced  hand  in  band. 

The  Nuffield  Hospitals  group 
makes  little  attempt  to  conceal  its 
lust  for  making  surpluses  — profit 
in  all  but  name.  Reading  a stack  of 
recent  annual  reports  one  is 
struck  not  by  the  group's  desire  to 
deliver  care  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber at  the  best  possible  price,  or 
even  just  to  meet  demand,  but  by 
its  attempt  to  maximise  expansion 
through  increasing  financial 
return.  After  giving  details  of  its 
£34  million  capital  investment  pro- 


gramme, foe  1994  accounts  report 
on  an  elderly  person’s  unit  that 
appeared  to  be  operating  below 
par  “The  Care  of  foe  Elderly  Cen- 
tre in  Redhill  continued  to  operate 
in  a difficult  market  Demand  for 
the  services  of  the  care  centre  anH 
hence  turnover  grew  somewhat 
during  the  yean  However,  it  was 
not  possible  to  improve  margins  at 
alL  A fundamental  review  of  the 
future  of  this  facility  is  being 
undertaken.” 

Another  statement  of  intent 
says:  “We  had  hoped  to  achieve  a 
surplus  of  £5  million  plus,  but  the 
loss  of  income  from  those  hospi- 
tals which  were  being  refurbished, 
combined  with  the  higher  than 
expected  pay  award  to  nurses, 
effectively  reduced  our  profits." 

Tbe  Nuffield  Hospitals  are 
undoubtedly  a financial  success 
story.  But  in  many  private  charita- 
ble hospitals,  the  need  to  reinvest 
Surpluses  by  building  new  facili- 
ties is  inefficient  if  not  openly 

wasteful.  Bed  occupancy  rates  in 
the  sector  are  now  as  low  as  49  per 
cent. 

The  contrast  with  the  NHS 
could  not  be  starker.  Beds  in  pri- 
vate hospitals  increased  by  73  per 


cent  between  1980  and  1994,  while 
NHS  beds  fell  by  more  than  a 
third.  The  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation warned  earlier  this  week 
that  the  NHS  was  heading  for 
collapse. 


ALCOLM  Miller, 
chief  executive  of 
the  London  Clinic, 
claims  that  unlike 
many  hospitals  in 
foe  private  sector  which  face  great 
trouble  in  filling  their  beds,  his 
hospital  is  often  fully  occupied, 
particularly  during  the  week.  He 
is  proud  of  his  record  in  ensuring 
that  the  clinic  continues  to  main, 
tain  a steady  surplus  in  foe  cease- 
less pursuit  of  improved  facilities 
for  patient  care.  The  clinic's  mar- 
«keting  manager  adds  that  the 
future  lies  In  specialisation  which 
is  why,  for  example,  foe  clinic  does 
not  provide  care  for  chronicaUy-ill 
older  people. 

In  self-defence,  charitable  hospi- 
tals also  point  out  that  the  bound- 
aries between  private  and  NHS 
care  are  becoming  increasingly 
blurred  under  foe  so-called  inter- 
nal market  where  health  authori- 
ties and  GP  fundholders  can  buy 


healthcare  from  the  private  sector 
But  they  still  have  to  contend  with 
the  argument  that  they  are  being 
unfairly  supported  with  public 
money. 

The  threat  of  any  change  to  foe 
rules  is  as  yet  minimal,  however 
Even  a Labour  government  would 
be  unlikely  to  grapple  with  the 
Issue.  Chris  Smith,  the  shadow 
health  secretary,  merely  points 
out  rather  blandly  that  “with  new 
figures  showing  that  NHS  deficits 
are  likely  to  be  around  £120  mil- 
lion by  next  April  and  complaints 
everywhere  of  cancelled  opera- 
tions and  longer  waiting  lists,  the 
Government's  top  priority  should 
be  patient  care  in  the  NHS.  rather 
than  in  any  other  sector.” 

Private  hospitals  in  Britain  are 
subsidised  in  at  least  four  differ- 
ent ways:  their  medical  staff  are 
largely  trained  by  foe  NHS;  their 
patients  rely  on  the  NHS  to  pro- 
vide back-up  emergency  and 
intensive  care  Facilities:  the  chari- 
table hospitals  are  largely  exempt 
from  paying  business  rates;  and 
foe  same  hospitals  pay  no  tax  at  all 
on  the  large  annual  surpluses  they 
make.  We  can  happily  ignore  such 
hidden  subsidies  if  we  like.  But  if 


we  do,  they  will  inevitably  drive  a 
wedge  between  the  two  tiers  of  the 
healthcare  system,  just  as  they 
have  done  between  public  and  pri-' 
vate  schools. 

Back  at  the- London  Clinic, -a 
tour  of.  the  quiet  corridors. reveals 
yet  more  wonders  of  modern  med- 
icine. “Over  there,”  a hospital 
manager  says,  “is  where  they’re 
doing  a spinal  fusion  — very  excit- 
ing stuff."  On  another  floor  - is' 
where  you  will  find  “absolutely 
the  most  famous  guy  on  diabetes”. 
And  further  along  there  .is  "the 
voice  clinic,  in  which  broadcast- 
ers. museum  guides  and  pop  stars 
may  benefit  from  foe  UK’s  first 
computer-integrated  rhino-laryn-  - 
geal  stroboscope.  Concerts  may 
“ever  have  to  be  cancelled  again. 

The  tour  will  continue,  around 
all  such  private  hospitals,  into  the 
next  century  Every  year  new 
departments  will  be  opened  and 
new  treatments  pioneered.  The. 
wonders  win  never  cease.  It  really 
does  look  like  great  charity  Partic- ' 
foariy  to  those  who  canaflord  it 


Gift  of  Health,  by  Mark  Lattimer, te” 
pubJished  next  month  by  the  Directory  •' 
of  Social  Change,  tel.  01 71-209  5 t5i 
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! low  sober  but  still  jolly,  Rosie  Boycott  is 
a survivor  who  this  week  becomes  the 
first  woman  to  edit  a national  broadsheet 

Days  of 
wine  and 
Rosie 


IgStogg 

BWS3&*  _ 

T Mm 

WHEN  Rosie  Boy- 
cott was  29  and 
deputy  editor  of 
Honey  maga- 
zine, a friend 
called  her,  an- 
nounced he  was  launching  a new 
magazine  in  Cyprus  and  that  he 
wanted  her  to  be  editor.  "I  arrived 
drunk  in  Cyprus  cm  the  Saturday 
and  when  they  Qew  me  back  the 
following  Saturday  1 was  still 
drunk,"  she  says  grimly. 

“I  came  to  in  the  Red  Cross 
room  at  Heathrow  where  a very 
nice  nurse  leaned  over  and  told  me 
I was  in  big  trouble.”  So,  after 
strenuous  persuading  from  her 
father  and  boyfriend,  she  finally 
checked  into  a treatment  centre 
and  spent  the  nest  six  weeks  dry- 
ing out  “There  were  nine  of  us, 
fellow  patients  in  the  same  ward. 
I'm  the  only  one  stfH  alive.” 

Now  aged  45.  Rosie  Boycott  is  a 
survivor.  You  can  see  tt  in  her 
face,  you  can  hear  it  in  her  voice. 
It's  an  ideal  quality  with  which  to 
edit  the  Independent  on  Sunday, 
which  some  reckon  may  not  sur- 
vive much  beyond  the  next  elec- 
tion. She’s  the  first  woman  to  edit 
a broadsheet  newspaper  this  cen- 
tury — an  astonishing  achieve- 
ment — bat  she’s  not  yet  produced 
an  issue  and  already  the  critics 
have  started.  She  lacks  experience, 
they  grumble:  she’s  only  got  the 
job  for  the  female  shock  factor.  In 
fret.  Boycott  has  worked  on  both 
the  Daily  Mail  and  Telegraph.  And 
during  her  four-year  sojourn  as 
editor  on  Esquire,  the  men's  maga- 
zine she  left  last  Tuesday,  she 
managed  to  more  than  double 
circulation. 

“Nasty  things  happened  when  I 
was  a drunk,”  she  recalls  quietly. 
"I  can  remember  sitting  up  with 
my  mum  when  she  was  01  and 
dying  and  I was  so  drunk  I passed 
out  When  I came  to  die  wee 
awake,  and  .watching  me.  And  I 
remember  thinking  she  could 
have  died  when  I was  like  that  and 
even  that  didn't  stop  me.  It's  a 
really  scary  illness." 

Rosie  Boycott  can  be  pretty 
scary  herself  at  times.  It’s  partly 
her  voice,  as  deep  as  Loch  Ness, 
but  there  is  also  a toughness  about 
her,  a reluctance  to  suffer  fools 
which  surfaces  sometimes  on 
Start  The  Week,  where  she  is  by 
Ear  the  best  and  most  demanding 


ofMelvyn  Bragg’s  regular  guests. 

The  first  time  we  met,  four  years 
ago,  she  was  hosting  a party  for  a 
mutual  friend,  and  i found  her  in- 
timidating and  rather  abrupt. 
Looking  back,  I was  probably  in 
awe  of  her  reputation  and  guest 
list  But  ladling  out  slices  of  beef 
and  ham  pie  in  the  kitchen  of  her 
tall  white  Notting  Hfll  house,  she 
seemed  verging  on  the  edge  of  one 
of  those  humourless  super-women, 
managing  to  edit  a magazine  while 
single-handedly  bringing  up  a 
daughter  and  hosting  parties  for 
the  literati,  all  in  the  best  possible 
taste.' 

But  as  r came  gradually  to  know 
her  over  the  next  few  years.  1 real- 
ised I was  wrong.  As  her  copious 
friends  and  colleagues  win  testify, 
Boycott  is  warm,  funny,  good  com- 
pany, immensely  capable  and  has 
the  intoricating  quality  of  manag- 
ing to  get  as  merry  as  her  guests, 
while  drinking  no  alcohol  at  all. 
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Old  timers 
clogging  up 
the  arteries  of 
government 


“It  was  such  a thrill  when  1 finally 
stopped  being  drunk,"  she  says,  as 
we  sit  in  her  sunny  dining  room 
and  she  obligingly  drags  up  her 
past  for  me  to  pore  over.  “You 
have  a lot  or  scrapes  when  you 
drink  and  you  feel  lucky  to  have 
escaped.”  As  she  admits  with  a 
startling  frankness.  Boycott  spent 
the  first  part  of  her  life  escaping. 
Escaping  from  her  middle-class 
army  background  and  the  memo- 
ries of  Cheltenham  Ladles  College 
where  she  was  bullied  and  “came 
back  from  class  one  day  to  dis- 
cover the  entire  contents  of  my 
wardrobe  hung  on  the  fire-escape. 
Everyone  was  laughing  and  point- 
ing because  my  clothes  were  all 
homemade,”  she  shudders,  strok- 
ing her  dog.  Bingo,  a refugee  from 
Battersea  Dogs  Home. 
“Agonising." 

Then  it  was  escaping  Kent  Uni- 
versity, where  she  spent  just  two 
terms  reading  maths  before  run- 
ning off  to  go  on  marches  and 
work  on  the  underground  press  in 
London.  Here  she  founded  the  fem- 
inist magazine  Spare  Rib,  with 
Marsha  Rowe,  but  “instinctively  I 
didn't  like  collective  editing".  So 
two  years  later  she  was  off  again, 
this  time  to  India  and  the  Far  East 
with  John  Steinbeck  (son  of  the 
writer)  where  the  couple  were 
eventually  thrown  into  a Thai  jail 
for  smoking  dope. 

‘It  was  extremely  frightening 
because  you  didn't  know  what  was 
going  to  happen.”  she  says  briskly. 
“But  I gave  English  lessons  each 
morning  and  I was  deeply  into 
meditating  at  the  time  so  it  was 
also  quite  a spiritual  experience.” 
After  their  release,  they  ended  up 
at  Naropa.  the  Buddhist  Universi- 
ty of  America,  where  Boycott 
promptly  started  editing  the  local 
newspaper.  “Iliad  an  insane  list  of 
contributors  from  William  Bur- 
roughs to  Alien  Ginsberg  and 
Gregory  Corso.  The  guru  was  a 
very  complex  individual,  who  was 
partially  paralysed  and  incredibly 
drunk  most  of  the  time,''  she  adds 
wryly.  “It  was  an  interesting  time 
but  not  a very  happy  one." 

FTER  splitting  up 
with  Steinbeck,  she 
came  back  to  Eng- 
land but  promptly 
charged  off  again  to 
a women's  mag- 
azine in  Kuwait  “I  didn’t  want  to 
be  in  England.  I wanted  to  be 
away.  I didn’t  like  the  mid-seven- 
ties, it  wasn’t  interesting.  I was 
running  away  again.  I can  see  it 
with  hindsight  I was  always  go- 
ing through  endless  struggles  to 
re-invent  myself  into  someone  I 
could  live  with. 

“At  Cheltenham  I used  to  tell 
lies  about  where  we’d  been  on  holi- 
day to  make  myself  sound  more 
interesting,  and  part  of  what  I did 
In  my  twenties  was  to  live  a life  so 
I never  needed  to  tell  a lie  again. 

“The  sixties  did  two  things.  It 
made  you.  think  big  and  take  risks, 
but  it  also  made  you  despise  the 
normal,  and  that  la  a great  crime 
that  no  one’s  prepared  to 
recognise,” 

As  a result  she  says,  it  took  her 
a long  tune  to  enjoy  ordinary 
things.  "I  got  an  incredible  amount 
of  satisfaction  when  I bought  this 
house,”  she  grins,  looking  around 
her  at  the  red  walls  and  old  up- 
right piano;  next  door,  the  kitchen 
Is  crammed  with  red  and  yellow 
cups  and  mugs,  the  dresser  heav- 
ing with  wooden  carvings,  little 
toys  and  postcards.  “It’s  a nice 
house,  but  I felt  *Gosh,  I did  some- 
thing other  people  do  and  I like  it 
for  all  the  right  reasons’.  It  took 
me  a long  time  before  I realised 
that  I liked  to  go  walking  and  ski- 
ing and  riding,  and  reading  books 
and  hanging  out  with  my  family.  I 
despised  an  that  for  a long  time.” 

After  sobering  up,  Boycott  mar- 
ried a journalist,  David  Leitch 


Hillingdon  Hospital's 
rejection  of  elderly  patients 
has  highlighted  what  is  seen 
by  many  as  the  most  threatening 
aliment  in  our  society.  It  seems 
font  the  trouble  with  ns  today  is 
that  we're  all  living  too  long.  Its 
no  fruit  of  the  Government  It’s  our 
fault 

Whereas  we  used  to  die,  broken, 
diseased  and  exhausted,  at  around 

40,  now  we  think  we  can  Justgo  on 
and  on.  And  we’re  not  prepared  to 
hobble  around  in  pain  mutter- 
ing "mustn’t  grumble”,  we're  all 
demanding  pain-killers,  plastic 
joints,  even  heart  surgery. 

The  whole  point  of  being  old  is 

that  you're  on  the  way  out  you’re 
not  along  term-investment  And 
yet  unproductive  people,  who  by 
their  very  nature  are  outdated, 
place  iperiRgghig  demands  on  the 

state-  ^ . , 

Apparently,  human  beings  have 

a limitless  desire  to  go  into  hospi- 
taL  Given  a moment’s  leisure, 
we’re  all  haranguing  our  GP,  in- 
sisting that  we  need  some  opera- 


(author  of  God  Stand  Up  For  Bas- 
tards) and  produced  Daisy,  who 
now  aged  13  can  thrash  her  mother 
on  the  tennis  court  Though  her 
drunken  days  seem  far  behind  her 
I wonder  If  she  still  fears  drink? 
"You’re  always  conscious  of  it.  It 
doesn't  frighten  me  because  I 
know  what  to  do.  The  really  fright- 
ening time  is  when  you're  in  de- 
nial about  it  We  all  have  friends 
like  that”  When  she  sees  them 
sinking,  does  she  interfere?  “I  try 
very  hard  to  say  something,  if  you 
can  try  and  stop  it  you  should,  ifs 
a very  lonely,  horrific  thing  and  It 
happens  to  a lot  more  people  than 
we  ever  acknowledge.' 

As  part  of  her  rehabilitation,  she 
also  wrote  an  autobiography,  A 
Nice  Girl  Like  Me  (reissued  by  Pan 
next  year).  “I  still  get  letters  from 
people  who  have  got  it  from  the 
library  and  said  it  helped  them 
and  I think  'Great*.  ” She  also  pro- 
duced a noveL  Would  she  like  to 
have  carried  on  writing?  “No,"  she 
says  emphatically.  “I  don't  see  my- 
self as  a writer,  I don’t  pine  to  stay 
at  home  and  write.  Tm  in  awe  of 
writers,  they’re  the  only  thing  rm 
truly  in  awe  of" 

Which  may  go  some  way  to  ex- 
plaining her  notoriously  fat  con- 
tacts book.  At  Esquire,  where  she 
picked  up  the  Editor  of  the  Year 
Award  two  years  running,  in  1993 
and  1994.  she  quickly  set  up  the 
Esquire/Waterstone's  Literary 
Award,  which  rapidly  established 
itself  as  the  most  prestigious  prize 
around  for  non-fiction.  She  also 
persuaded  more  established 
authors  such  as  Erica  Jong.  Mar- 
tha Gelhom,  Kingsley  and  Martin 
Amis,  Tobias  Woolf,  Rian  Malan 
and  Ian  McEwan  to  contribute. 

She's  on  the  board  of  the  Hay-on- 
Wye  literary  festival  and  its  direc- 
tor. Peter  Florence,  remarks  that 
“Without  doubt  the  thing  which 
most  excites  Rosie  Is  really  good 
writing:”  So  what.  I wonder,  does 
she  most  enjoy  about  editing? 
“Finding  the  right  writer  for  the 
right  story,"  she  says  before  chant- 
ing, “Stories,  stories,  stories,  writ- 
ers, writers,  writers.' 

At  this  point  there  is  a noise  at 
the  front  door  and  Bingo  races  off 
to  greet  Daisy,  back  from  school. 
“Hi,  my  darling,”  calls  Rosie  and, 
as  Daisy  appears  in  her  gym  kit 
“Oh,  you’ve  left  your  jumper  be- 
hind again!"  "I  don't  toant  my 
jumper,”  laughs  Daisy. 

“Do  you  want  us  to  go  upstairs 
out  of  your  way?”  “No  ifs  Ok." 
Daisy  replies,  rubbing  Bingo  and 
absently  beading  for  the  fridge. 

How,  I demand,  will  Boycott,  as 
a single  parent  cope  working  until 
late  on  a Saturday  night?  “We 
have  a very  effective  network 
here,”  she  says,  nodding  in  the  di- 
rection of  Anna,  the  live-in  nanny. 

“Daisy’s  dad  is  going  to  move  in 
every  Friday  night  and  I'll  have 
Sunday  and  Monday  off  Besides.  I 
have  this  huge,  extended  family. 
We  have  my  ex-husband,  who’s 
like  my  best  friend,  his  girlfriend, 
my  stepdaughter  from  one  of  his 
liaisons,  her  boyfriend,  my  step- 
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son,  my  daughter,  my  husband's 
first  wife  and  her  husband,  my 
stepdaughter's  mother  and  her 
fether,  nieces,  nephews  and  two 
cousins  who  are  like  brothers  and 
sisters."  Grief  It  sounds  like  a 
Woody  Allen  Elm. 

“Oh  we’re  on  the  phone  the 
whole  time,  in  and  out  we  have  a 
network  between  us,  we  have  din- 
ners together  where  we  have 
David,  hi s first  wife,  current  hus- 
band, mother  of  other  child  and 
her  husband,  the  children,  their 
boyfriends,  It’s  lovely,  just  terrific! 
rm  a single  mother,  OK.  I'm  a very 
privileged  single  mother,"  she 
says,  suddenly  changing  tone, 
“But  1 have  to  say,  1 didn't  respond 
very  well  to  the  Blair  family 
photograph.” 

But  she  is  a Labour  supporter? 
“Of  course!  I was  going  to  do  a 


tion  or  other.  And  hair  play  to  the 
Government;  more  of  us  are  being 
hospitalised  thaw  ever  before.  The 
Tories  have  helped  to  provide 
more  of  us  with  malnutrition, 
tuberculosis,  stress,  depression 
and  Industrial  injury . 

But  even  this  revival  of  sickness 
is  not  wiping  us  out  in  the  way  that 
migit  be  expected-  More  and  more 
of  us  are  surviving  retirement 
And  rather  than  celebrating 
greater  life  expectancy,  we're 
worrying  about  it  Whenever  pen- 
sions are  discussed,  we  are  told 
that  our  insistence  on  not  expiring 
in  an  orderly  fashion  means  that 
we  must  accept  the  gradual  dis- 
mantling of  the  welfare  state.  Dark 
predictions  are  made  about  our 
nation’s  grey  future.  I am 
surprised  that  no  scientist  has  yet 
started  to  make  dire  forecasts 
about  the  geographical  implica- 
tions of  our  ageing  population. 
Surely,  as  more  and  more  people 
are  retired  to  the  seaside,  the  edges 
ofBritain  will  bend  downwards, 

forcing  the  Midlands  thousands  of 


Rosie  Boycott . . . *1  was  going  through  endless  struggles  to  re-invent  myself  into  someone  I could  live  with.’  PHOTOGRAPH:  EAMONN  McCABE 
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sixties 
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think  big 
and  take 
risks’ 


feet  above  sea-level.  The  one 
consolation  is  that  Wolver- 
hampton will  be  made  less 
accessible. 

One  would  have  thought  that  at- 
titudes to  age  would  have  pro- 
gressed faster  than  they  have, 
given  that  we  can  all  look  forward 
to  being  older  for  longer.  The  re- 
emergence  of  Barbara  Castle  as  a 
pensioners'  champion  was  quite 
telling.  Regardless  of  what  she  Is 
saying,  she  is  marvelious/orher 
age. 

We  seem  to  revere  the  fact  that 
people overTO  are  able  todoany- 
thingatall.  When  Lady  Castle 
mounted  that  podium  few  of  us 
were  really  listening  toher  pro- 
posals or  comparing  them  to  Frank 
Field’s.  Some  of  us  were  pleased  to 
see  a person  of  any  age  acting  as  a 
spanner  In  the  works  of  the  Blair 
machine,  but  what  united  the 
nation  was  a sense  of  wonder  that 
a person,  can  look  so  old  and  have 
such  vitality.  The  same  is  true  of 
Mick  Jagger  although  he's  only  53. 

But  because  she  looked  so  frail.  I 


magazine  with  them,  rm  very  in- 
volved and  I'm  longing  to  see  them 
in  government.  But  I don’t  swal- 
low what  they're  going  to  do  hook, 
line  and  sinker,  and  Tm  getting 
exasperated  by  the  fence-sitting. 

“I  think  they  should  bite  the  bul- 
let about  taxing  the  rich  more.  I 
don't  think  people  would  object  if 
they  saw  a result.  I send  my 
daughter  to  a fee-paying  school,  I 
would  dearly  love  for  the  taxes 
that  I pay  not  to  have  to  send  her 
to  a fee-paying  school  but  there's 
no  way  I’m  sacrificing  Daisy  to  the 
shit-heap  of  Tory  education." 

I wonder  if  she’ll  maintain  the 


the  party  establishment  felt  quite 
comfortable  with  Lady  Castle's 
attack.  The  opinions  of  the  old  are 
benignly  disregarded  in  the  same 
way  as  those  or  the  young.  We  start 
out  exuberant  and  finish  ap 
cranky,  and  in  neither  case  are  we 


Even  this  revival  of 
sickness  is  not  wiping 
us  out  in  the  way  that 
might  be  expected. 
More  of  us  are 
surviving  retirement 


considered  rational.  Experience 
will  knock  the  stuffing  out  of  the 
young,  and  death  will  silence  the 
old.  Eut  everyone  admires  their 
spirit. 

In  between  youth  and  old  age  we 
may  be  lucky  enough  to  be  consid- 


paperis  new  republican  stance? 
“No.  I'm  not  a republican.  I mean 
no  one’s  going  to  say  the  royal 
family  right  now  are  a good  thing, 
but  Tm  not  keen  un  republi- 
canism. 1 can’t  see  its  value  and.  I 
find  it  unbelievably  boring." 

As  she  gets  up  to  slip  out  for  a 
meeting.  I remember  that  Boycott 
doesn't  walk,  she  bounces.  She 
doesn't  sit  still  either,  she  lists  like 
a ship.  Her  energy  seems  to  hover 
around  her  like  a Ready  Brek 
haze.  Early  in  the  morning,  she 
can  often  be  spotted  peddling  away 
at  the  local  gym.  and  on  Sunday 
mornings  she  can  be  seen  in  Keri- 


ered  productive  members  of  soci- 
ety and  thereby  entitled  to  be 
heard.  But  during  this  time  — dur- 
ing our  working  lives — we're  sup- 
posed to  dedicate  ourselves  to 
making  our  children  as  employ- 
able as  possible  and  preparing 
ourselves  to  die  with  d ignity.  that 
Is,  with  a private  pension. 

The  financial  institutions  put 
enormous  resources  into  adver- 
tisements depicting  nicely- 
dressed.  spritely.  self-supporting 

oldies  with  good  dentures,  cher- 
ishing fine  collections  of  those  or- 
naments you  can  order  from  Sun- 
day supplements  and  maybe  even 
enjoying  the  cruise  of  a 1 ifetime  — 
one  last  fling  before  a well  pro- 
vided for  funeral.  But  for  the  feck- 
less who  live  on  their  incomes  as 
they  earn  them,  there  will  be  no 
cruise,  no  stair-lift,  no  toffees  for 
devoted  grandchildren.  Probably 
no  devoted  grandchildren  at  ail, 
just  grandchildren  resentful  that 
Gran's  come  to  live  with  them. 

In  pension  advertising,  the  pru- 
dent saver  is  equated  with  the 


sington  Gardens,  a member  of  the 
Notting  Hill  softball  team,  made 
up  of  writers  and  journalists.  “En- 
ergy's interesting  isn’t  it?"  she 
remarks.  "It  goes  round,  you  get  it 
back  from  people,  mine's  like  an 
electric  motor."  I wonder,  if  she 
ever  gets  depressed?  "Yes."  How 
does  Abe  cope?  “1  battle  through- 1 
have  a lot  of  very  good  pals.  I have 
seriously  good  pals." 

As  1 leave,  I spin  round  and  con- 
fide that  the  first  time  we  met  I 
found  her  terrifying,  so  forbidding. 
••Ob  no."  she  grins.  "I'm  scared  all 
the  time  myself!  I fight  lots  of 
fears.  1 -let  fantastically  scared!" 


squirrel,  an  unfortunate  role  mod- 
-;1  for  anyone  who  hopes  not  to 
spend  their  autumn  years  going 
through  bins  and  hopping  naked 
through  the  park.  But  ail  this  crass 
imagery  successfully  gnaws  away 
at  one’s  confidence  in  the  future, 
especially  when  combined  with  po- 
litical Initiatives  to  move  further 
from  state  provision. 

.As  for  Hillingdon.  I don’t  sup- 
pose anyone  intended  any  offence 
to  those  over  76,  but  such  a deci- 
sion cannot  fail  to  humiliate.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  one  should  cast 
the  old  in  the  role  of  victim.  The 
image  of  frightened,  lonely,  con- 
fused old  folk  who  are  constantly 
being  mugged  probably  gets 
rather  irritating  for  the  over- 
seventies. 

All  a pensioner  wants  is  the 
same  rights  as  everybody  else.  And 
only  when  we  equate  human 
rights  with  human  needs  shall  we 
start  to  become  anything  like  a 
civilised  society.  So.  yes,  we  do 
place  difficult  demands  on  the 
sta  te,  and  so  we  should.  It  is  ours. 
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Why  lawyers 
are  making  a 
watertight 
case  for 
privatisation 


PERSONALLY  I think  there's 
something  odd  about  a wom- 
an wanting  to  have  a baby  by 
her  dead  husband  — a living 
equivalent  of  the  memorial  park 
bench  — but  I don't  think  any 
reasonable  person  would  deny  her 
right  to  do  it. 

Except  the  law.  What's  really  up- 
setting is  that  Mrs  Blood  has  had 
to  find  £50,000  of  her  own  money  to 
obtain  this  injustice.  Fifty  grand! 
There  are  parts  of  this  country 
where  you  can  still  buy  a perfectly 
good  house  for  that.  You  could 
even  ask  50  Commons  questions. 

We  also  learned  this  week  that 
the  case  of  a policeman,  acquitted 
of  taking  a calculator  worth  £1.50, 
had  cost  the  public  £100,000. 

The  money,  of  course,  is  going  to 
lawyers.  We  are  always  scoffing  at 
the  Americans  for  their  love  of 
highly-priced  litigation  (a  Wash- 
ington lawyer  friend  once  ex- 
plained to  me  why  be  couldn’t  use 
a popular  car  wash:  “The  lines  are 
40  minutes  long,  and  I bill  5300  an 
hour.";  Yet  we  are  heading  that 
way  ourselves,  and  last  Some  QCs 
here  charge  fees  which  would 
bring  a blush  to  the  pearly  cheeks 
of  a top  New  York  corporate  law- 
yer. Was  there  ever  such  a prime 
candidate  for  privatisation  and 
cut-throat  competition?  The  Gov- 


ernment is  forever  telling  us  how 
gas  and  phone  calls  are  now  much 
cheaper.  Given  that  justice  is 
every  bit  as  important  yet  seems 
only  faintly  less  random  than  the 
Lottery,  shouldn't  it  have  its 
prices  slashed  too? 

NOW  that  “well”  is  established  be- 
fore adjectives  (.“well  iU'*i  it's 
being  dropped  from  its  previous 
baiet  in  front  of  participles  (“well 
pleased";.  My  brother,  who 
teaches  in  south-east  London,  tells 
me  that  "well-built”  and  “well- 
hung''  are  being  replaced  by  the 
single  word,  as  of  a well-propor- 
tioned young  man:  “he's  built". 
Meanwhile,  "wicked"  (for  “good”) 
has  vanished,  replaced  by  the  new 
term  of  high  praise,  “rough",  in- 
variably accompanied  by  a jerky 
wave  of  the  right  hand  at  shoulder 
leveL 

Spin  doctors  have  long  used  the 
phrase  “on  message"  to  refer  to  a 
politician  who  willingly  spouts  the 
latest  party  slogans  ("Madam 
Speaker,  this  is  surely  another 
case  of  ‘New  Labour.  New  Dan- 
ger' Now  I gather  they  are  say- 
ing "he’s  on  message",  privately, 
about  journalists  who  can  be 
trusted  to  faithfully'  reflect  what- 
ever line  they  are  peddling. 
BRITISH  ‘loyalty  schemes"  are 


n«ly  tight-listed.  My  , ' %S£ B £?££? 

the  purest  democracy  is  enaem- 
cafty  corrupt 

TRY  as  • might.  I can't  think  of  one 
similann  between  Paul  Gascoigne 
End  is  Eliot.  Yet  both  pose  us  a 
moral  dilemma.  Does  Gazza's  won- 
derful goal  in  Euro  96  excuse  the 
ap  railing  way  he  has  beaten  up  his 
wife?  Of  course  not.  Any  more 
frh-iTi  The  Waste  Land,  the  greatest 
poem  of  the  century,  neutralises. 
EUicfs  saloon  bar  anti-Semitism. 
So.  do  we  now  ignore  the  goal  and 
tear  up  the  poem?  Or  mentally  sep- 
arate the  o>an  from  his  gifts,  as  if 
he  were  merely  a flawed  carrier  of 
an  exquisite  talent?  1 really  do  not 
know  the  answer. 

DAVID  Mellor  is  the  most  articu- 
late Tory  advocate  of  a total  ban  cm 
handguns.  Yet  he  earns  a six-fig- 
ure sum  every  year  as  a director  of 
arms  companies  whose  products 
rain  death  upon  whole 
populations. 

It  seems  a curious  position.  To 
misquote  Woody  Allen  (“in  our 


breathtakin 
Visa  bill  came 
“Choice  Points"  catalogue.  For  400 
points.  I can  get  a “ChocoGrara  Su- 
perdeluxe" consisting  of  32  choco- 
lates. This  means  Td  have  to  spend 
gigs  cm  the  credit  card  to  earn 


I can’t  think  of  one 
similarity  between 
Paul  Gascoigne  and 
TS  Eliot.  Yet  both 
pose  us  a moral 
dilemma 


each  mouthfuL 

But  our  greengrocer  gives  the 
kids  a free  sweet  if  we  go  in  for  a 
pound  of  potatoes  and  he  doesn't 
slather  us  with  ad  man's  guff 
about  choice  festive  Christmas 
feasting,  either. 

ACCORDING  to  the  Meteorologi- 
cal Office,  the  earth  has  actually 
cooled  in  the  past  year,  owing  to 
something  called  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Oscillation. 

Will  this  dampen  the  global 


course  sot.  Global 
become  an  article  of  feife-  akno??  a 
cult,  and  true  believers  will  be- 
lieve in  it  even  if  we  enter  a r.ew 
Ice  Age.  They  are  like  the  funda- 
mentalists who  interpret  earth- 
quakes acts  famines  as  signs  of 
God's  goodness  and  mercy. 

THERE  are  some  things  we  should 
do  even  while  recognising  that 
they  will  have  little  or  no  goed  ef- 
fect. Banning  handguns  is  one.  I 
doubt  if  it  will  save  a single  life, 
just  as  setting  more  women_  into 
Parliament  will  not  improve  iegis-  ■ 
lation  by  cue  semi-colon.  We  ought  , 
to  do  these  things  simp:?  because 
they  are  right. 

In  the  same  way.  “one  memoer.  j 
one  vote”  was  the  right  thing  for 
the  Labour  Party.  Yet  it  has  hardly 
worked  as  intended.  In  the  safe 
seat  of  Eecies  last  week.  SC  people 


Hav*w£ 

voted  Bryan  Davies  MP  top.  and  a 
Mr  Ian  Stewart  third.  Yet  Mr  Stew- 
art won  the  nomination,  because 
of  the  180  postal  votes  mainly  gafe- 


ered  bv  his  friends  in  the  T&G  I family,  the  greatest  sin  was  to  buy 
union.  ’ These  were  L*cn  people  j retail").  Mr  Mellor  apparently  be- 


who  were  not  HI,  nor  away,  r.or 
unable  to  set  to  the  meeting.  This 


iieves  that  the  greatest  sin  is  to  die 
retail. 


Bom  to 
rule 
over  us 


As  Parliament  reopens  next  week, 
what  is  to  be  done  with  ail  those 
crusty  old  hereditary  peers?  Send 
’em  packing,  says  Labour’s 

Baroness  Blaekstone.  You’ll 
regret  it  if  you  doy  ripostes  the 
seventh  Earl  of  Onslow 


Dear  Tessa, 

TO  DEFEND  in  the 
Guardian  the  heredi- 
tary peerage,  is  akin 
to  leaving  Leonidas  at 
Therrnopylas  with  no 
Spartans  and  you, 
dear  Tessa,  make  a fine  Darius. 
The  abolition.  "Is  nothing  to  do 
with  democracy,  all  to  do  with 
power." 

My  peerage  Is  no  less  demo- 
cratic because  it  was  recom- 
mended by  Pitt,  than  yours,  pro- 
posed by  Kinnock.  There  is 
nothing  democratic  about  either. 

The  modern  political  class  is 
very  narrow,  noticeable  in  those 
who  have  been  created  life  peers 
since  I have  been  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  hereditary  peerage,  by 
contrast,  is  haphazard:  take  Lord 
Cranbourne.  clever  and  with  a 
political  nose  finely  tuned  down 
the  generations  — the  British  Con- 
stitution is  a job  creation  scheme 
for  the  Cecil  family;  or  Lord 
Monkswell  of  the  hard  left,  who 
knows  the  inside  of  Manchester 
prison:  or  experts  on  conservation 


such  as  Lords  Melchett  and  Cran- 
brooke;  or  26-year-old  Lord  Frey- 
burg;  or  Lady  Mar,  an  ex-civil 
service  clerk  of  ancient  Scottish 
lineage  who  badgers  the  Govern- 
ment on  organo-phosphates.  Nei- 
ther she  nor  Frey  burg  are  profes- 
sional politicians,  but  they  enrich 
public  life. 

All  life  peers  feel  beholden  to 
the  party  that  ennobled  them.  By 
contrast,  my  debt  to  Pitt  has  long 
been  paid.  Though  I take  the  Con- 
servative Whip,  1 voted  for  a refer- 
endum on  Maastricht  and  Lord 
Chelwood's  referendum  on  poll 
tax. 

If  we  are  to  change  the  Lords, 
and  I would  like  to,  let  us  do  it 
after  consultation  and  not  by  cre- 
ating an  ermine-clad  quango  of 
political  appointees.  That  would 
give  the  Prime  Minister  powers  of 
patronage  undreamed  of  by 
Walpole. 

If  there  were  public  demand  for 
change  or  a proper  proposal  for 
reform  all  well  and  good,  but  we 
work.  Don't  meddle. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Michael,  Earl  of  Onslow 


Mozart  was 
confined  alone 
in  a stable  for 
2%  years. 

He  was  visited 
only 

occasionally  to 
be  brought  food 
and  water. 

His  bed  was  a 
build-up  of  his 
own  dung. 
Mozart's 
hooves  had 
grown  long  and 
twisted,  he  had 
lice  and  was  in 
pain  through 
laminitis. 

When  we  rescued  him  he  was  petrified.  He 
would  quiver  at  the  back  of  his  new  stable 
when  approached.  When  the  door  was 
opened  it  took  many  days  before  Mozart 
would  venture  out  and  he  was  just  as 
frightened  of  donkeys  as  he  was  of  people. 

Gradually,  with  patience  and  kindness, 
Mozart  is  beginning  to  trust  again.  He  is  25 
years  old  and  can  now  spend  his  retirement 
years  in  contentment.  Please  can  you  help 
us  to  care  for  Mozart  and  donkeys  like  him. 

Please  Help  Us  To  Help  Them 


Please  send  donations  to: 

The  Donkey  Sanctuary, 

(Dept  ),  Sidmouth, 

Devon,  EX  10  ONU. 

Tel:  (01395)  578222 

Enquiries  to  Dr  E-  D.  Svendsen,  M.B.E. 


iLkt 


Reg.  Charity  No. 
264818 


I enclose  Cheque/Postal  Order  for  £ 

Name:  Mr/Mrs/Miss  

Address 


Post  Code 


?•*••*'*  V '.  *. 


.. 
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Dear  Michael, 

YOUR  case  for  leaving  the  House 
of  Lords  as  it  Is  rests  on  the  fact 
that  it  works  and  to  meddle  with  it 
would  therefore  be  foolish.  Unfor- 
tunately it  does  not  work  very  well 
and  could  work  better  if  reformed. 

Both  the  current  size  of  the 
House  and  the  composition  of  its 
membership  damages  the  way  it 
works.  With  1,195  potential  mem- 
bers it  is  far  too  large.  Even  if 
those  who  have  not  taken  the  Oath 
are  omitted,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 1.000  members. 

The  fact  that  some  of  them 
hardly  ever  turn  up  Is  not  a justifi- 
cation for  keeping  an  Upper  House 
of  this  size.  There  are  24  law  lords, 
26  bishops,  and  373  life  peers.  The 
rest  are  hereditary  peers.  They 
outnumber  the  life  peers  by  nearly 
two  to  one. 

Only  16  of  the  hereditary  peers 
are  women,  creating  a gender  im- 
balance in  the  House  which  ought 
to  concern  you  since  I think  you 
quite  like  women  and  that  you 
respect  the  contribution  they  can 
make.  There  is  also  an  age  imbal- 
ance; there  is  a small  number  of 
young  hereditary  peers  but  be- 
cause they  cannot  take  their  seats 
until  their  fathers  die,  most  are  in 
late  middle  age  or  older. 

Only  14  hereditary  peers  take 
the  Labour  Whip  compared  with 
323  who  are  Conservatives.  An 
Imbalance  of  such  magnitude  pre- 
cludes the  House  from  working 
well-  It  means  that  whenever  the 
Government  looks  as  it  If  might 
lose  the  argument  it  has  been  able 
to  vote  down  amendments  by  sum- 
moning the  Tory  aristocracy  to 
Westminster. 

Those  who  have  won  the  argu- 
ment lose  the  vote  because  the 
hereditary  backwoodsmen  have 


Doonesbury 


been  whipped  in.  This  brings  the 
House  into  disrepute  as  a revising 
chamber  where  a more  even  bal- 
ance between  the  parties  is 
needed  in  order  to  act  as  a proper 
check  on  the  Government. 

Your  sincerely. 

Tessa.  Baroness  Blaekstone 

Dear  Tessa, 

YOUR  argument  against  the 
hereditary  peerage  is  solely  the 
imbalance  between  those  who  take 
the  Labour  Whip  and  those  who 
take  the  Conservative  Whip.  What 
I don’t  think  you  realise  is  that  a 
Conservative  government  is  much 
more  embarrassed  by  defeat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  than  is  a Labour 
government  — I know:  I have  seen 
both  happen.  The  Government 
was  embarrassed  on  the  Asylum 
Bill,  on  vouchers  for  education 
and  seven  other  defeats  it  has 
suffered  this  session. 

That  neither  government  be  it 
Conservative  or  Labour,  pays 
enough  attention  to  the  House  of 
lords  should  concern  us  much 
more.  You  don’t  answer:  “How 
would  a Labour  government  have 
felt  if  it  had  been  on  the  receiving 
end  or  a defeat  on  the  Maastricht 
Treaty  or  the  Poll  Tax?"  Those 
were  the  only  summoning  of  back- 
woodsmen that  I recall. 

The  composition  is  illogical  but 
you  failed  to  answer  why  an  ap- 
pointed second  chamber  would  be 
any  better  than  the  present  one. 
That  from  you,  who  so  disap- 
proves of  quangos. 

If  a two-stage  reform  Is  carried 
out.  the  first  stage  will  be  done 
and  the  second  forgotten  because 
“there  won’t  be  room  in  the  parlia- 
mentary timetable”;  “there  are 
more  urgent  things  to  do”;  "we 
haven’t  got  agreement . . ." 


I agree  with  you.  it  must  be 
reformed,  but  properly  reformed. 
1 want  its  composition  thought 
out  and  its  powers  redefined. 
Until  then,  the  hereditary  peerage 
has  a valuable  and  original  contri- 
bution to  make. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Michael 

Dear  Michael, 

YOU  SAY  that  Conservative  gov- 
ernments are  more  embarrassed 
by  defeats  in  the  Lords  than 
Labour  governments.  I have  no 
idea  how  to  measure  embarrass- 
ment and,  even  if  I could.  I do  not 
think  it  is  relevant. 

Since  1979  government  defeats 
in  the  Lords  have  averaged  12  per 
session;  between  1974-79  they  aver- 
aged 70  per  session.  Without  the 
hereditary  peers,  the  figures 
would  have  looked  very-  different 
in  the  post-1979  period. 

Perhaps  you  are  right  that  the 
real  backwoodsmen  are  brought 
in  relatively  infrequently.  They 
don’t  need  to  be.  because  the  Tory 
whips  can  rely  on  plenty  of  semi- 
backwoodsmen amongst  heredi- 
tary peers  who  hang  around  the 
House  but  rarely  take  part  in  its 
proceedings  other  than  to  vote. 

It  is  unacceptable  to  continue 
with  members  who  are  there 
purely  on  the  basis  of  birth  with 
no  reference  to  merit.  Why  should 
fee  descendants  of  eminent  (and 
in  some  cases  not  so  eminent)  men 
have  an  automatic  right  to  sit  in 
parliament? 

The  fact  that  some  of  them  turn 
out  to  be  talented  politicians  does 
not  justify  the  system:  they  cars 
take  more  legitimate  routes  into 
politics. 

You  suggest  that  an  Upper 
House  consisting  of  life  peers 


would  be  just  another  quango. 
The  Lords  already  is  a quango: 
i every  member  is  there  as  a result 
of  preferment  across  several  gen- 
erations. It  is  surely  better  to 
appoint  people  on  tie  basis  of 
what  they  have  achieved  than 
because  they  are  descended  from 
successful  illegal  immigrants  in 
the  shape  of  Norman  barons. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Tessa 

Dear  Tessa, 

CONSERVATIVE  governments  do 
take  defeats  in  the  Lords  more 
seriously  than  did  a Labour  gov- 
ernment. I know.  I heard  Margaret 
i Thatcher's  reaction. 

You  do  not  want  to  abolish  us 
for  any  other  reason  than  power. 
You  accept  heredity  as  essential  in 
one  part  of  a triune  parliament  but. 
say  it  is  wrong  in  another  even 
though  it  has  been  there  since 
parliament  began.  Tradition 
should  not  be  lightly  cast  aside. 

As  a hereditary  peer  1 was 
brought  up  to  believe  I was  part  of 
tradition  and  that  I was  very  privi- 
leged. so  in  return  1 owed  society  a 
duty.  That  may  sound  old-fash- 
ioned but  It  is  the  attitude  of  most 
of  the  hereditary  peerage. 

Good  traditions  should  con- 
tinue. It  would,  after  aft,  be  . a 
betrayal  if  the  Guardian  became, 
the  Daily  Telegraph.  If  you  were  to 
reform  the  Lords  in  line  with  its 
traditional  make-up  I would  have 
sympathy  — reform  that  went 
back  to  the  origins  of  parliament 
in  so  far  as  the  Queen's  govern- 
ment needed  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  powerful,  out  In  the 
open. 

What  Is  wrong  with  the  present 
body  politick  is  the  assumption  of 
all-executive  power  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  little  checked  by  the 
House  of  Commons  whose  mem- 
bers are  not  allowed  to  think  by 
the  whips,  even  less  by  the  Lords 
whose  members  think  but  are  not 
listened  to.  A reformed  Lords 
would  return  balance  to  our 
government. 

Your  jejune  proposal  of  an  er- 
mine-clad quango  goes  no  way 
towards  that  desirable  end.  If  any- 
thing, it  makes  the  executive 
power  stronger. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Michael 

Dear  Michael, 

YOU  SAY  that  I'  only  want  to 
abolish  hereditary  peers  to  obtain 
power.  Yet  I am  surprised  that 
someone  as  fair-minded  as  you 
finds  the  huge  inbuilt  Conserva- 
tive majority  in  the  Lords  accept- 
able. Traditions  are  important  but 
so  is  change  to  meet  new  circum- 
stances. Because  hereditary  peers 
have  sat  in  the  Lords  for  centuries 
does  not  mean  they  should  do  so 
forever. 

I accept  that  you  have  a sense  of 
duty.  However,  no  cricket  team, 
orchestra  or  school  governing  body 
would  recruit  people  just  because 
their  fathers  had  been  members; 
nor  should  the  Upper  House. 

You  imply  that  you  want  to  keep 
hereditary  peers  and  give  the 
Lords  more  power  as  a check  on 
the  executive.  Do  yon  think  this 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  elector- 
ate or  to  the  House  of  Commons? 

Reform  should  include  new  ways 
of  appointing  members,  in  which 
nominations  could  be  made  by  a 
wide  range  of  public  bodies,  possi- 
bly with  a small  committee  of 
privy  councillors  playing  a part 
The  Conservative  Leader  in  the 
Lords  might  perhaps  nominate  a 
small  number  of  existing  heredi- 
tary peers? 

As  for  ermine,  once  the  heredi- 
tary peers  have  gone,  it  can  easily 
be  discarded.  Over-ambitious 
reforms  failed  in  the  past  Next 
time  it  will  be  better  to  proceed  in 
stages  towards  the  goal  of  a largely 
elected  chamber. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Tessa 


^^^weektb  Nostalgiedelal 
was  incomprehensible.  I find  fete 
extraordinary.  Have  people  a&v;.,'-' 1 
ready  forgotten  this  rawbemed.  ~' 
*»inn  chan  tease  who  tookParJaby : 
storm  in. the  heyday  ofMtetta- , _ . 
guert?  Whose  affaires,  lendresses 
and  amities  amoureuses  were  fee 
talk  of  the  Deux  Magots  and  tbe  v /.• 
Cafe  Flore,  involving  astheywSfcF 
reputed  todo such  diverse  par?  tf.. 
amours  asJeah -Paul  Sarfre.  Si-;V 
mono  de  Beauvoir,  Jean  Gabin,  V 
Jean  Sable®.  Arletty,  Henry  :■■■■■'  ' 
Miller,  Anals  Nin.  Edith  Ptof,  the,:-' 
Marquis  oTV anvenargues;  and  the*. ' 
Austrian  Archduke  Ferdinaftd  - , 
(bdbrehte  deplorable  assassina- 
tion)? Can  it  be  that  we’ve  ceased  ; . 
to  celebrate  the  belle  of Monlmar- 
tre  and  Montparnasse,  DenSert-Ro- . 
chereau,  and  all  stations  to  Maine 
dlvry?  Does  nobody  now  invoke 
the  lambent  lines  of  ApoHinafrej 
who  wrote  of  Nastalgte-  -.  .i;.r  riT ; 

A pedant  interjects:  What  the  deuce 
is  aft  this  a bout?  Nostalgic  de  &V 
tone  means*  literally,  nostelgiafar 
themud,andwasu»ed-—th«igb 
more  by  the  English  than  by  the  •* 
French  themselves!  -r~to  describe 
the  condition  ed those  who  like® 
hark  wistfully  back  to  days  of  _ - 
struggle  and  poverty.  Andrew.;  • \ 
Nell,  for  instance. 

Smallweed  wearily  ripostes:  Very  : 
■well;  have  tt  your  own  way . 


W! 


[CHbringsmebackto 
Ann  Widdecombe.  Who . 
can  have  heard  without  a . 
surge  of  emotion  the  interview  on 
Today  in  which  she  spoke  ofher 
hopes  for  those  Imprisoned  in  boot 
camps?  The  minister  had  been 
hustled  in  to  the  studios  because  of 
astory  In  the  righteringpress, . 
which  complained  that  someone  In 
one  of  these  camps  was  seen  smil- 
ing. Weren’t  these  places  supposed 
to  be  offering  short  sharp  shocks?  ■ 
Indeed,  said  the  minister.  For  the 
first  few  days  frefeet  of  tocum-  - 
bents  scarcely  touched  the ground 
as  the  institutions  schooled  them 
In  the  structure  aod  discipl me 
they  had  been  missing.  But  then, 
as  they  accustomed  themselves, 
their  eyeswere  directed  to  wider 
horizons.  They  were  trained  in  the 
skills  the  lack  of  which  had  landed 
them  in  their  present  horrid  pre- 
dicament Above  aft,  they  were 
schooled  in  Right  Attitudes.  What 
a wicked  waste,  supporters  must.  . 
feet  that  a candidate  with  this  en-  • 
lightened  twin-track  approach . 
was  denied  the  managership  of 
Manchester  City. 

IIME  TO  GRASP  the  nettle! 
the  Times  thundered  this 
week  in  some  context  pr 
other.  Why  on  earth  in  this  day  . 
and  age  (<£>  Museum  of  British  Cli- 
che 1996)  do  people  use  language 
like  that?  Have  you  ever  heard  the 
person  next  tq  you  in  the  pub  de- 
clare to  a neighbour  “Tommy,  old 
fruit,  it's  time  we  got  round  to 
some  nettle-grasping”?  In  any 
case,  would  anyone  with  a smidgin 
of  sense  ever  grasp  a nettle?  Take  a 
pair  of  scissors  to  it  perhaps,  or  a 
scythe  or  a machete;  but  not  grasp 
it  Are  people  who  at  odious  risk  to 
themselves  persist  in  grasping  .. 
nettles  in  any  position  to  offer  " 
worthwhile  advice  to  Her  Majes- 
ty’s ministers? 


BY  GARRY  TRUDEAU 
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OFCOUZSBH&NOr-  DOLES 
A RESPONSIBLE ADULT/  YOUP 
NEVER  CATCH  HIM  HANPJNG 
OUT  TMrOJriOLUPOPS  TO 
THEMHOtSCOUNIRY! 


I HE  FOUR  SCREENS  of 
Small  weed’s  nearest  Odean 
are  offering  attractions 
called  “Jack",  “Jude"  and 
“Emma".  Emma's  the  Jane'Aus- 
ten  novel  about  a glzl  vrith  a grace- 
ful neck.  Jude  is  Jude  the  Obscure, 
a title  apparently  deemed  too  ob- 
scure for  cinemagoers.  Jack  is 
something  with  Robin  Williams 
which  many  reviewers  disliked. 
Coming  shortly  to  your  corn- 
chomping  multiplex:  “Edna"; 
“Vernon";  and  “Trev”.  I suppose 
these  short  sharp  titles  represent  a 
revulsion  against  such'  rambling 
names  as  The  Englishman  Who 
Climbed  Up  a Hfn,  Simpered  Win- 
ningly  At  A Gaggle  of  Villagers, 
and  Came  Down  a Mountain,  star- 
ring Hugh  Grant  Even  so,  I dis- 
trust them.  Had  these  practices  ap- 
plied in  the  past,  Gone  wife  fee  . 
Wind  would  have  been  known  as 
'Scarlett";  Dr  Strangelove:  Or 
How  I Learned  to  Stop  Worrying 
and  Love  the  Bomb,  as  "Doc!";  and 
Great  Expectations  as  “Pip!" 

HANK  GOODNESS  then,  for 
The  Wind  in  fee  Willows, 
also  playing  next  week, 
which  plight  easily  m fee  present  - 
climate  have  come  on  the  market 
as  “Toad!"  Even  more  gratifying  to 
find  the  manager  offering  two  free 

tickets  through  our  local  free 

sheet.  All  you  have  to  do  to  qualify  • 
is  to  answer  three  questions,  fee 
first  of  which  asks  who  wrote  the 
book:  (a)  Kenneth  Grahame;  (b) 
Graham  Greene;  or  (cj  Kenneth  - • 
Williams?  Most  people  wm  tick 
Kenneth  Graham^  but  is  it  really 
so  simple?  The  more  you  think  of 
the  story  ofRat,  Mole  and  Badger, 
the  more  it  seems  to  belong  in  the 
heart  of  Greeneland.  The  devious 
journey  which  Mole  undertakes  in 
the  hope  of  finding  his  home:  what 
is  this  but  a moving  allegory  for  • 

that  classic  Greene  condition,  the 
hanger  for  a lost  faith?  Note  also 
fee  sexual  undertones  in  a book 
from  which  its  supposed  author 
claimed  to  be  “dean  of  fee  dash  of 
sex"? 

The  concern  with  the  celibate 
life,  perhaps  even  the mfld  hint  of 
homo-eroticism,  are  pure  Graham 
Greene.  So  is  fee  fascination  wife 
the  underclass.  Why  does  decent, 
civilised  Badger  insist  on  making 
his  home  in  the  heart  ttf  the  seeth- 
ing and  dangerous  Wild  Wood, 
unless  it  is  because  he’s  infected 

with  the  characteristic  taste  of 
Greene’s  heroes  for  the  world  of 
fee  louche  and  disreputable? 

Next  week  — Toad  as  Washer- 
^°’Tu^'t/ieApot/wosts(^GciTnp? 
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Pitch  battle  ends  with 
woman  carried 
off  on  a stretcher 

beats  up  Shezza  and  the  sports 
world  turns  a blind  eye.  Julie  Burchill 
on  men  who  treat  women  like  footballs 


THE  WEEK  17 


THE  Worldwatch  Bureau  of 
Washington,  a centre  con- 
cerned with,  if  you  will,  the 
monitoring  of  evil  in  all  shapes 
and  forms  across  the  planet, 
recently  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  above  all,  one  group  of 
people  were  sinned  against 
more  than  any  other  in  the 
world-  And  they  weren't  the 
poor,  they  weren't  black,  they 
weren't  children. 

They  were,  of  course,  women. 
In  every  country,  under  every 
system.  This  is  why  I find  that 
the  best  anwer  to  the  question 
“Are  you  a feminist?"  Is  invari- 


ably, “Yes,  I do  watch  the  six  o’ 
clock  television  news  each 
day!”  But  somehow  — probably 
because  men  cannot  face  up  to 
the  unique  scumminess  that  in- 
volves physically  hurting  some- 
one weaker  than  you  are,  and 
therefore  must  think  up  all 
sorts  of  Imagined  collusions  and 
complexities  and  religious 
tenets  to  make  sense  of  such 
acts  — violence  against  women 
has  became  a “Yes,  but  ...” 
issue.  Look  at  the  case  of  the 
Taliban  in  Afghanistan;  as  the 
only  British  journalist  to  con- 
sistently back  the  attempted 


Soviet  civilization  of  this 
wretched  country,  1 for  one 
have  no  qualms  In  doing  so.  The 
Taliban,  since  their  arrival, 
have  oppressed,  abused  and  at- 
tacked women.  “Yes.  but ..."  — 
they've  “brought  stability”, 
“made  the  run  on  time” 

and  so  on.  As  if  that  mattered 
when  more  than  half  the  popu- 
lation are  being  enslaved!  In 
some  quarters,  the  fact  that 
men  were  being  forced  to  grow 
beards  seemed  to  be  considered 
more  of  an  abase  of  human 
rights  than  the  feet  that  women 


were  being  whipped  with  car 
aerials  by  Taliban  soldiers. 

In  sport  — which  has  for  a 
long  time  been  the  refuge  of  the 
man  who  is  basically  a homo- 
sexual at  heart  but  neither 
bends,  blows  or  buggers  — the 
“Yes.  but  — " syndrome  has  in- 
evitably come  to  a head.  Men- 
tion racism  to  a sports  Can  and 
be  will  throw  a fit.  He'll  become 
an  unreconstructed,  full-on.  Po- 
litically Correct  bleeding  heart. 
No  platform  for  racists  on  the 
pitches  or  the  terraces!  Such  a 
sacred  cow  has  racism  in  sport 


Married  to  the  enemy . . . Paul 
Gascoigne  and  his  wife,  the 
long-suffering  Sheryl 

become,  that  Eric  Cantona’s 
childish  and  psychotic  attack  on 
a fan  was  Justified  by  the  man’s 
“racism”  le,  pointing  out  that 
Cantona  was  French.  I wouldn’t 
like  to  be  French  because  they 
are  such  a deeply  racist  people, 
hut  being  correctly  identified  as 
a Frenchman  can  hardly  be 
called  an  insult. 

If  Eric  Cantona  had  kicked  a 
blade  Englishman  who  called 
him  a Frenchman,  be  would 
have  been  run  out  of  town  — on 
the  EuroStar.  probably.  And  if 
Paul  Gascoigne  had  said  — just 
said,  “Sometimes  I feel  like  at- 
tacking a black  man.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  which  I would  inflict  on 
him  severe  bruising  to  the  face, 
neck  and  arms,  three  dislocated 
fingers  and  his  arm  in  a sling”, 
it  is  a fair  bet  to  say  he  would 
never  be  allowed  to  play  profes- 
sional football  again. 

Yet  when  he  actually  does  this, 
to  his  own  wife.  In  a drunken  fit 
of  evil  temper,  while  her  two 
children  and  his  own  eight- 
month-old  son  cowers  in  the 
next  hotel  room,  his  club  vice- 
chairman,  Donald  Findlay,  a 
QC,  can  say:  “Let  he  who  has 


never  had  a bust- up  with  his 
wife  cast  the  first  stone.  We  are 
not  going  to  interfere.  This  is 
entirely  a private  matter.” 

Why  is  a racist  attack  con- 
demned as  a shameful  disgrace 
— even  on  a man  who  is  the 
equal  physical  match  of  his  at- 
tacker — while  an  attack  on  a 
much  weaker  woman  is  consid- 
ered to  be  a “Yes.  but . . Why 
do  sportsmen,  especially  — OJ 
Simpson.  Mike  Tyson,  Gas- 
coigne — consider  violence 
against  women  so  acceptable? 
And  why  are  their  fans  so  eager 
to  forgive  and  justify  it? 

IT  IS  a fact  that  many  women 
will  confirm  that  men  who 
are  over-interested  in  sport  — 
boxing  and  football  especially 
— are  crap  at  sex;  this  may  be  a 
cause,  effect  or  your  good  old 
chicken  and  egg  situation  — I do 
not  know. 

This  being  a free  society,  they 
know  that  the  women  they  sleep 
with  have  slept  with  other  men 
— among  them,  men  wbo  are 
dead  good  in  bed.  (In  London,  in 
the  early  nineties,  at  the  height 
of  New  Laddism  and  football 
craziness,  it  was  well  known 
among  the  single  girls  on  the 
media  scene  that  the  only  man 
worth  getting  horizontal  with  at 


the  Groucho  Club  was  a young 
critic  called  Tom.  You  knew 
Tom  was  brilliant  in  bed  be- 
cause the  minute  the  talk 
turned  to  matters  sportlf,  Tom 
would  yawn,  down  his  vodka- 
tini  and  say  loudly.  “God  ! haze 
sport!  Especially  football!  Why 
would  anybody  bother  once 
they’d  left  school?") 

And  no  man  can  stand  the 
idea  that  a woman  prefers  some- 
one else  sexually  to  him;  it 
makes  him  see  red.  When  Simp- 
son, Tyson  or  Gascoigne  slap, 
rape  or  attack  a woman  who  has 
rejected  them,  they  do  it  for 
their  fans  as  well  — as  surely  as 
they  land  that  punch  or  score 
that  goaL  Sport  has  become  a 
continuation  of  the  sex  war  for 
men  who  are  not  man  enough  to 
see  a woman  stand  on  her  feet 
without  tbe  burning  desire  to 
knock  her  on  to  her  knees.  They 
are  sad  bnt  suitable  icons  for  a 
lost  generation  of  men  who 
have  refused  to  learn  either  the 
best  things  their  fathers  could 
have  taught  them  or  the  best 
things  feminism  could  have 
taught  them.  And  as  we  thirty- 
something women  flounce  off 
with  our  girlfriends,  our  sugar 
daddies  or  our  young  boy- 
friends. we  wish  the  whole  sad 
sorry  bunch  of  them  mucb  joy. 


So  what’s  your  poison? 


We  are  what  we  eat,  but  what  we  eat  is 
increasingly  packed  with  toxins. 

John  Vidal  lunches  with 
a Frenchman  who  has 
charted  his  country’s  fall 
from  grace  and  finds  things 
here  equally  indigestible 


AT  FRESH  FISH. 
Drink  good  wine.  Up 
with  ze  anchor  and 
sail  round  the  world. 
When  you  are  40,  you 
I can  “go  fishing”,  /ion? 
M Gerard  Pouradier,  40,  is  as  ex- 
pansive as  any  French  wine-lover 
in  mid  Sancerre. 

He  has  written  a best-seller  that 
lifts  the  lid  off  the  French  food  and 
drink  industry,  he  has  been  eating 
mallet  in  Madcowland  and  now, 
spinnaker  set  for  a bibulous  after- 
noon, he’s  in  tbe  Terrace  restau- 
rant of  Le  Meridien  Hotel  in  Picca- 
dilly. He  is  contemplating  spools 
and  dry  files  when  un  catastrophe 
occurs. 

An  English  fly  is  swimming  in 
M Pooradier’s  wine.  He  watches  it 
Clearly  the  fly  is  a metaphor  for 
tbe  myriad  toxins  that  he  says  are 
now  in  tbe  bloodstream  of  the 
world's  premier  food-producing 
country.  This,  he  Intimates,  look- 
ing at  his  polluted  liquid,  is  what 
is  happening  to  French  water,  to 
French  croissants  and  cheeses. 
bams  and  spina ches.  It's  like  find- 
ing propyl,  octyl  and  dodecyl  gal- 
late  all  together  in  a baguette.  An 
aberration  of  nature. 

“It  is  a good  wine,  yes?  Even 
your  flies  like  it"  A new  bottle 
arrives.  . 

But  how  good  is  French  food 
and  wine?  Pouradier,  an  investi- 
gative journalist  has  been  sniff- 
ing around  farms,  abattoirs,  vine- 
yards and  food-processing  plants. 
The  noble  rot  he  concludes  after 
years  of  research,  has  sunk  low. 
In  1994,  of  3,733  wine-making  es- 
tablishments inspected  by  the 
French  fraud  squad,  1,380  were 
issued  with  warnings  and  hun- 
dreds were  charged  with  offences 
ranging  from  falsification,  to  mis- 
leading publicity,  unauthorised 
blending,  deception  and  illegal 
irrigation. 

Tbe  situation  is  worse  than  any- 
one thinks.  Do  we  English  know 
that  in  certain  parts  of  France 
wine  growers  have  stopped  using 
vine  shoots  to  kindle  fires  because 
titty  are  now  so  heavily  impreg- 
nated with  insecticides  and  other 
toxic  cbamieaiB  that  there  is  a seri- 
ous risk  of  being  poisoned?  And  do 
we  know  that  there’s  been  a huge 
trade  In  fake  Chateauneuf  du  Pape 
produced  by  discolouring  red 
wine?  Or  that  some  wine  Is  pas- 
teurised so  It  ran  travel  further, 
that  doped  vines  need  more  fortifi- 
catlan  so  people  are  using  depres- 
surlsatlon  and  vacuums,  even  add- 
ing glycerol? 

Pouradier  drains  his  glass.  Now 
he's  conspiratorial. . “Some  wine 
growers  are  like  the  sorcerer’s  ap- 
prentice”, he  says.  “In  the  Cham- 
pagne region,  wine-makers  have 
been  supplied  by  a certain  town 
with  special  industrial  sludge  os- 
tensibly to  wirtrh  and  stabilise 
the  solL  The  mutant  vine  Is 
here.” 

So  should  we  send  back  this  San- 
cerre? Bah,  non.  It  is  a most  excel- 
lent Domaine  Henri  PeQe  1995.  So 
why  did  M Pouradier  take  one  sip 
of  the  Chablis  La  Cdambe  Louis 
Alexandre  a flew  minutes  earlier 
and  then  return  it?  Why  did  he 
refuse  the  Sauvignon  do  Tou- 
raine  La  Chappell  & de  Cray?  A 
trace  of  added  bull's  blood,  a hint 
of  dodgy  fish  meal,  a bouquet  of 
gelatin  or  artificial  yeast,  all  — it 
seems  — normal  practices  among 
the  unscrupulous  Trench  vint- 
ners? No,  the  ane.was  1994  vintage 
— too  old  to  drink  properly,  he 
says  — the  other  was  the  wrong 
bottle.  Relax. 

But  only  fora  minute.  Pouradier 


has  collected  facts  from  many 
sources  and  is  spinning  a terrible 
story  of  compliant  consumers 
being  walked  over  by  a ruthless, 
ever  more  intensive  industry  in 
whose  kitchens  professors  of 
chemistry  are  even  now  concoct- 
ing cocktails  of  additives,  colour- 
ants, preservatives,  flavourings, 
hormones,  odourarrts.  Consumers, 
be  says,  are  getting  next  to  no 
information. 

It  occurs  that  Pouradier  could  be 
a MAFF  agent  so  virulent  is  his 
cynicism  of  his  countrymen.  He 
documents  mad,  ignorant  termers 
overspraying 


toxics,  hor- 
mone-treated 
animals, 
secret  labora- 
tories turning 
out  new  ana- 
bolic steroids 
which  are 
trafficked  like 
hard  drugs  in 
deals  of  a few 
grams  In 

secret  rendez- 
vous. Last 
year  200 

people  in  one 
ring  were 
summonsed 
for  alleged  ste- 
roid abuse;  21 
people  Includ- 
ing wholesal- 
ers, breeders, 
feed-makers 
and  butchers 
were 
sentenced. 

The  charges 
are  serious 
and  they  have 
shocked  the  French,  but  they 
could  be  levelled  equally  at  British 
Intensive  termers,  food  manufac- 
turers and  chemical  companies,  he 
says.  BSE  is  only  a symptom  of  the 
insanity  that  is  affecting  food  pro- 
ducers. Technology,  it  seems,  is 
running  out  of  control.  In  tabloid 
headline  terms  (because  that,  with 
humour,  Is  how  M Pouradier 
writes  for  best  effect):  EURO 
AGRO  SLEAZE  SHOCK  HORROR 
SCANDAL.  An  increasingly  secre- 
tive Industry  is  in  league  with 
agro  fTwwiraii  giants.  Eurocrats 
and  politicians-  Their  machina- 
tions are  now  a matter  of  national 
security. 

But  there’s  more:  the  real  dan- 
ger is  in  what  we  do  with  mass- 
produced  foods,  which  he  believes 
are  wrung  thousands  of  people  a 
year  and  slowly  poisoning  mil- 
lions. 

“Did  you  know  that  the  toxic 
anti-oxidants  that  go  into  potato 
naira  and  chewing  gum  collect 
heavy  metals  and  are  made  of  pe- 
troleum? " No. 

“That  scientists  are  already 
blathering  about  individual 
‘counters',  like  Geiger  counters, 
that  will  allow  each  of  us  to  calcu- 
late our  own  dally  contamination 
level?”  No. 

THE  FOOD  industry  in 
Prance  - “It  is  the 
same  here  in  Madcow- 
land, my  English 
friend’’  — is  now  run- 
ning so  test  and  loose 
with  Us  chemicals,  its  additives 
and  its  new  gene  manipulation 
and  ingredients  that  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  authorities  even  to 
monitor  it  properly. 

But  we  are  still,  metaphorically, 
on  the  hors  d’oeuvres  of  his  argu- 
ment Cereal  termers,  he  says,  can 
now  use  enough  poison  in  one  sea- 
son to  contaminate  a medium- 


sized  town.  A fruit  termer,  who 
once  might  have  used  Just  paraffin 
oil  on  his  trees  has  a choice  of  23 
different  copper-based  ftmgicides, 
eight  sulphur,  six  captan,  five  thlo- 
pbanate-methyls,  one  thiram  and 
one  n-rine  copper  treatments. 

And  that’s  not  including  the  in- 
secticides, says  Pouradier,  drain- 
ing his  glass:  “He  can  choose  from 
14  treatments  of  phosalone,  five 
chinomethionats,  (me  tetrasuJ  and 

parathion.  Not  forgetting  special- 
ised riipmirals  for  enhancing  the 
colour  of  the  fruit  like  naphthalen- 
eacetic  acid  or  urea."  And  when 
he's  not  sprinkling  his  cherries 
with  hormones,  the  "disillusioned 
man  of  thesoil"  is  disinfecting  his 
strawberries  and  tomatoes  with 
evil  methyl  bromide  without  much 
of  a due  about  tbe  doses  or 
egrets. 

So  what  would  Pouradier  — a 
man  wbo  loves  his  food,  loves 
spending  four  hours  on  a meal  — 
recommend  to  eat? 

“Fish  and  rice.  But  take  care  of 
the  water." 

The  waitress  says  she  would 
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recommend  everything  on  the 
menu  except  the  Caesar  Salad  and 
the  (spiced  lamb)  stew.  So  what's 
the  provenance  of  the  salmon, 
which  comes  with  bacon,  capers, 
and  watercress?  She  goes  to  the 
kitchens:  The  cress  is  from 
France,  the  fish  from  Norway,  the 
capers  are  Greek  and  the  bacon 
Danish.  She's  from  Austria  and 
about  the  only  native  English 
thing  in  the  restaurant  is  her 
wage:  “It  is  very  small'*,  she  says. 
Like  a pea?  Un  petit  pea. 

[ENTER  LE  CHEF  — young. 
English,  trained  at  the  Ritz  and  in- 
terested in  oriental  foods.  In  the  en- 
suing round-table  discussion  of 
Jbod  Quality,  which  engages  wait- 
resses and  passers-by.  it  emerges 
that  he  would  not  like  the  idea  of 
Umiting  his  menus  to  root  vegeta- 
bles and  potatoes.  He  is  not  about  to 
go  organic  He  regrets  that  he  can- 
not afford  to  put  wild  salmon  on  the 
menu. I 

POURADIER'  Do  you  talk  about 
food  quality  and  chemicals? 

CHEF;  To  be  absolutely  honest,  no. 
1 work  here  16  hours  a day.  1 
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haven't  had  a day  off  in  months. 
No  I don't 

POURADIER  Are  you  happy  to  be- 
lieve your  government  on  food? 
CHEF.  No. 

POURADIER  Do  you  believe  the 
supermarkets? 

CHEF  That  depends.  Any  industry 
will  distort  the  facts. 

POURADIER  So  who  do  you  be- 
lieve? 

CHEF  I phone  my  father.  I talked 
to  him  about  BSE.  He's  a marine 
biologist  He's  very  cynical 
POURADIER  If  you  are  not  cyni- 
cal, you  are  stupid.  There  are  now 
two  systems  of  food  for  health.  If 
you  are  rich  you  come  here,  and 
you  take  care  of  yourself.  If  you  are 
poor  you  go  to  the  supermarket 
CHEF  What  I find  is  that  the  food  I 
am  delivered  is  sometimes  not  as 
good  as  in  the  supermarkets. 

Chef  has  just  been  told  he  can 
serve  British  beef  again  after  a six- 
month  break.  M Pouradier  has 
made  hay  with  the  BSE  crisis, 
which  has  helped  sell  his  book.  So 
ter,  he  says,  one  Frenchman  has 
officially  (and  five  unofficially)  died 
of  CJD,  at  least  30  inches  are  con- 
firmed Jolles  et  mortes,  several 
herds  have  been  slaughtered,  and 
there's  mounting  evidence  that  the 
French,  too,  have  been  giving 
cheap  and  dodgy  English-styie  feed 
to  their  cows. 

So  is  there  a French  cover-up? 
Pouradier,  who  says  BSE  is  a disas- 
ter in  France  and  that  beef  sales 
are  down  40  per  cent,  is  enigmatic: 
“When  the  nuclear  cloud  came 
from  Chernobyl,  it  officially 
stopped  at  the  French  border.  I 
have  no  confidence  in  the 
authorities". 

Does  he  see  more  BSE?:  "Of 
course." 

CHEF  And  what  is  the  next  really 
big  food  scare?  What  should  we 
reaDy  fear?  Say  in  20  years’  time? 
POURADIER  My  worst  tear  is  that 
within  five  or  six  years  there  will 
be  a real  lack  of  pure  water. 

A BOTTLE  of  Chateau 
Lyonnat  Lussac-St 
Emilion  later  and  it 
occurs  that  the  food 
industry,  the  chemi- 
cal industry,  the 
termers,  the  governments,  even  the 
press  would  love  to  dismiss  Poura- 
dier as  a scare-monger.  Hasn't  he 
put  together  a lot  of  random  facts 
without  supporting  scientific  argu- 
ments? Is  be  not  just  profiting  from 
the  weekly  food  crises?  Where  are 
his  references,  the  names? 

Everything,  he  says,  is  proved 
and  documented.  He  has  sources  in 
industry,  government,  companies. 
People  just  do  not  want  to  bear  the 
message,  and  to  rectify  the  problem 
would  mean  razing  most  of  France 
(and  Britain). 

Much  is  on  the  record  anyway. 
The  1994  report  of  the  French  De- 
partment of  Consumption,  Compe- 
tition and  the  Suppression  of  Fraud 
was  devastating:  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  supermarket  ham  contained 
unauthorised  additives,  or  permit- 
ted ones  in  excessive  quantities;  58 
per  cent  or  processed  meats  do  not 
conform  to  regulations  and  30  per 
cent  of  French  cheeses  contain  ille- 
gal substances. 

Tbe  mind  boggles.  Pouradier 
pounces  on  an  innocent-looking 
paper  package  of  a low-calorie 
sugar  sweetener.  “Look”,  be  says 
triumphantly.  “It  is  made  with 
phenylanine.  It  makes  you  crazy. 
In  France  it  is  a big  political  scan- 
dal. What  Is  It?  A paint  strlpperi*' 

But  by  this  time  the  bottles  are 
empty,  the  words  slower.  The  an- 
chor must  come  up.  Across  Lon- 
don, the  head  of  a multi-billion 
pounds  a year  food  company  Is  tell- 
ing Zimbabwean  tenners,  charities 
and  food  groups  that  organic  foods 
made  without  chemicals  are 
“totally  irrelevant"  for  feeding  the 
world;  the  Consumers'  Association 
is  reporting  that  half  the  British 
supermarket  chickens  it  has  in- 
spected are  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption; and  now  a magazine 
reports  that  many  soft  drinks  are 
dangerously  foil  of  chemicals. 
POURADIER  We  know  there  are 
no  illusions  any  more. 

And  with  that  he  sets  sail  for 
France. 


The  Rubbish  On  Our  Plaies,  by  Fabien 
Perrueca  and  Gerard  Pouradier.  is 
published  by  Prion  Books  al  £8.99 
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Having  ‘practically  collapsed’  in  the  studio,  the  world’s  second-biggest  b£ 
of  their  new  album.  The  accountants  are  worried,  as  are  the  shareholders. 


Brian  Boyd  reports  on. . 
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AT  A PolyGram  sales 
meeting  in  Hong 
Kong  not  so  long  ago. 
the  suits  looked 
sober  the  record 
company  end  of  the 
multinational  was  not  having  a 
great  yean  Its  ‘‘products"  f albums) 
had  not  been  shifting  too  many 
“units"  (sales).  But,  hey  no  wor- 
ries. The  band  that  always  brings  a 
smile  to  the  accountants’  faces,  U2, 
were  to  release  their  new  album  in 
November  - just  In  time  for  the 
Christmas  market. 

Cut  to  Dublin,  a few  months  on, 
where,  hunched  over  a production 
desk.  Bono.  The  Edge,  Adam  Clay- 
ton anr!  Larry  Mullen  dub,  over- 
dub, mix  and  remix  the  album  that 
will  see  them  slugging  it  out  with 
cheeky  young  Bri  (poppers  and 
spaced -out  trip-hoppers  for  the 
heavyweight  title  of  the  musical 
world.  How  are  they  looking? 
“Exhausted,"  says  an  insider. 
"They  went  for  broke  over  the 
summer  hying  to  meet  the 
November  deadline  for  the  album. 
Having  practically  collapsed,  they 
took  a week  off  and  decided  to 
bold  it  back  until  next  March."  If 
the  fans  are  disappointed,  spare  a 
thought  for  the  poor  accountants 
at  PolyGram  (owners  of  Island, 
U2’s  record  label).  That's  an  esti- 
mated £30  million  that  won't  make 
it  into  their  1996  books. 

Down  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  another  four  rock  musi- 
cians, The  Cranberries,  are  sitting 
in  singer  Dolores  OHiordan’s 
house.  The  band,  who  had  previ- 
ously cut  short  a US  tour  due  to 
the  singer's  poor  health,  have  just 
announced  that  they're  scrapping 
their  upcoming  three-month  Euro- 
pean tour  and  taking  time  out  for  1 
the  foreseeable  future,  due  to  1 
O’Riordan's  frailty  and  alarming 
loss  of  weight.  The  Cranberries  1 
are  Ireland's  second  biggest  rock  1 
band  after  U2,  and.  they  too  are 
signed  to  PolyGram,  via  Island. 
Hold  the  conspiracy  theory  and  1 
pass  the  balance  sheet 
It's  no  secret  that  PolyGram  des-  , 
perately  wanted  the  U2  album  out 
in  November  — almost  as  many 
albums  are  sold  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  year  than  in  the  other  nine 
months  put  together  The  fact  that 
U2  are  going  about  recording  their 
new  alhiim  with  apparently  no 
concern  for  the  state  of  the  Poly- 
Gram share  price  says  a lot  about 
bow  the  industry  has  changed 
since  the  feudal  days  of  the  sixties, 
when  record  companies  demanded 
product  and  demanded  it  now. 

In  the  bad  old  days,  even  if  your 
surname  was  McCartney  or  Jag- 
ger,  you  were  supposed  to  have  the 
good  grace  to  keep  the  product 
churning  out  at  regular  intervals. 
Now  the  “creatives”,  it  seems, 
have  taken  over  the  boardroom, 
and,  armed  with  their  indepen- 
dent teams  of  managers,  consul- 
tants and  lawyers,  the  biggest  and 
best  — U2  and  their  friendly  rivals 
REM  — are  refusing  to  record  on 
demand  and  to  spend  years  on  the 
road  touring.  The  more  audacious 
ones  are  even  seeking  to  control 
their  copyright,  which  is  some- 
thing The  Beatles  never  asked  foe 
REM  sold  In  the  region  of  15 
million  copies  of  their  albums  Out 
Of  Time  and  Automatic  For  The 
People,  becoming  one  of  the 
biggest  earners  for  their  record 
company  Warners.  Last  month, 
they  were  reputed  to  have  signed  a 
new  gap-million  deal  with  the  com- 
pany — just  as  the  last  album 
under  their  old  contract  failed  to 
reach  number  one  in  the  US  charts 
and  suffered  falling  sales  each 
week  since.  It's  now  tbree-and-a- 
haif  years  since  UZ’s  last  album, 
Zooropa  (consider  the  career-end- 


SHOOTING  STARS 


RISING: 

JOHN 

HARLE 


Up . . . First  saxophonist  to  gradu- 
ate from  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
with  1 00  per  cent,  and  accompani- 
ment to  McDonald's  commercials, 
Hade  establishes  himself  as  the 
world's  best  classical  saxophonist 
Up..  . As  the  man  with  the  parp 
responsible  for  sharing  Sir  Harrison 
Birtwistle's  not-so-mekxfious  tunes 
with  the  rabble  at  the  Last  Night  of 
the  Proms  1995,  Hade  acquits  him- 
self admirably  and  still  gets  booed. 
Land  Of  Hope  And  Glory  rt  ain't 
And  away ...  In  a still  more  dra- 
matic step  into  the  limelight  Harie's 
album  Terror  & Magnificence  fea- 
tures original  music  both  Jazzy  and 
medieval,  performed  by  Elvis 
Costello  and  jazz  saxophonist  Andy 
Sheppard.  His  own  tour  begins  in 
Aberdeen  tonight  for  Hade,  so  long 
the  shadowy  virtuoso,  that's  practi- 
cally Broadway. 


BALLING: 

CARLA 

LANE 


Going ...  For  many  a long  year  the 
disseminator  of  homespun  philoso- 
phy as  scriptwriter  of  The  Liver  Birds, 
Butterffies  and  Bread.  But  her  unique 
brand  of  comedy- without-laughs  is 
on  the  wane  by  the  early  nineties, 
when  Bread  goes  stale. 

Going ...  An  animal  rights  activist. 
Lane  buys  an  island  and  gives  it  to  the 
beasts,  buys  four  lobster  in  a swanky 
LA  restaurant  and  slings  'em  into  the 
sea,  and  finafly  gets  arrested  at  Dover 
for  protesting  against  animal  exports. 
Gone ...  The  Lhrer  Birds  returns  In  a 

blaze  of  publicity.  This  very  week,  it 
gets  the  chop,  “by  mutual  agree- 
ment" says  the  BBC.  Carta  has  a pop 
at  the  critics:  “Some  of  them  just 
hammer  everything  1 do."  Never  mind 
the  protests  against  seal-dubbing; 
who'll  defend  this  put-upon  word- 
smith  from  Carta-dubbing? 
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Close  to  The  Edge . . . U2  ‘are  nervous  about  the  trip-hop  sound  on  the  new  album’,  says  an  insider 


ing  five-year  break  The  Stone 
Roses  took  between  albums)  and, 
uniquely  for  them,  Zooropa  was 
the  first  that  failed  to  outsell  its 
predecessor  Achtung  Baby  (1991) 
shifted  10  million  copies  world- 
wide, to  Zooropa ’s  7.8  million. 

To  understand  where  U2  are 
today  it’s  important  to  know 
where  they  are  coming  from.  They 
are  “different",  as  the  people  who 
have  worked  closely  with  them 
over  the  years  put  it  They  have 
been  together  for  nearly  20  years, 
thanks  to  their  close  friendship 
that  goes  back  to  schooldays,  and 
thanks  also  to  the  fact  that  they 
successfully  negotiated  their  way 
through  the  money  problems  that 
break  many  a band  up  once  suc- 
cess comes  a-calling.  U2  have  a 
curious  financial  arrangement  — 
despite  the  fact  that  Bono  writes 
most  of  the  lyrics  and  guitarist 
The  Edge  writes  most  of  the 
music,  all  royalties  are  split  five 
ways  between  the  four  band  mem- 


bers and  their  manager  Paul 
I McGninness.  "It’s  a very  generous 
arrangement,  given  the  amount  erf 
money  involved,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  why  they’ve  had  no  major 
personnel  problems  over  the 
years.”  says  a source  dose  to  the 
band.  They  each  have  personal  for- 
tunes of  £75  million  — amassed 
through  a larger  than  average  roy- 
alty deal  on  their  albums. 

Because  their  success  and  Came 
was  built  up  over  a long  period  of 
time  — they  didn’t  break  the 
American  market  until  their  fifth 
album.  The  Joshua  Tree  (1987)  — 
they  have  never  suffered  from  the 
type  of  celebrity  psychosis  that 
has  put  the  skids  on  many  other 
bands’  careers.  Interesting  to  note 
that  The  Cranberries,  the  only  1 
other  Irish  rock  band  who  come 
anywhere  near  them  in  terms  of 
sales,  broke  America  with  their 
debut  album  and  had  Came  Rung  at 
them  from  a great  height  The 
Cranberries  never  had  the  same 


gestation  period  Uz  had.  Their  sec- 
ond album  sold  more  than  10  mil- 
lion copies,  the  band  embarked  on 
a year-long  world  tout  took  a few 
weeks  af£  recorded  their  third 
album  in  three  weeks  and  then 
went  out  on  an  18-month  world 
tour  Little  surprise  that  Dolores 
O'Riordan’s  current  Alness,  which 
is  believed  to  be  stress-related,  has 
knocked  the  band  out  of  action  for 
an  indeterminate  period  of  time. 
More  bad  news  for  the  PolyGram 
accountants. 

The  delay  on  U2”s  album, 
according  to  insiders,  is  down  to 
the  fact  that  they  “have  always 
been  musically  ambitious  and 
they  like  to  change  their  sound. 
When  you  have  been  the  biggest 
and  the  best  band  in  the  world  and 
you  want  to  change  your  sound, 
it’s  a very  fraught  business,  there 
is  pressure  on."  U2  have  made  sig- 
nificant changes  in  their  musical 
direction  over  the  years.  From  the 
traditional  guitar  bass  and  drum 


sound  that  dominated  their  early 
career  and  threatened  to  calcify 
when  they  became  a stadium  rock 
band  (the  Simple  Minds  syn- 
drome) they  made  a vertical 
change  in  direction  with  the 
release  of  Achtung  Baby  in  1991, 
embracing  dance  culture,  intro- 
ducing hip-hop  rhythms, 
sequencers  and  synthesisers.  The 
new  and.  for  many  improved, 
sound  introduced  them  to  a new, 
younger  public  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  careex;  U2  were 
becoming  as  big  a hit  on  the  dance 
floor  as  they  were  in  the  stadiums. 

It  is  known  that  the  band  are 


going  after  a “trip-hop”  sound  on 
the  new  album  - trip-hop  being  the 
slowed  down  hip-hop  that  acts 


such  as  Tricky  Pbrashead  - and 
Massive  Attack  bro^ht  toprosni- 
nence  last  yean  *T7»biWl  a»- 
nervous  about  the  trip-hop  souiKt 
an  the  album.”,  says  the  tn&atei; 
“and  there's  been  a lot  of.  -twid- 
diing  going  on  with  the  tnieka.-  • 

. IK-  have  recorded  abtat  SB  tww 
songs  for  the  jdbuBVProvisaoBally  ‘ 
titled  Expect  Nothing  Bat-  The 
Best  ' The  first:  slngttWfiie 
album.  Discotheque  Is  tp  “be 
released  at  the  beghming^  Fteb- . 
ruary  -With  no  shortage ^feratga, 
the  album's  delay;  apart  fltonr  the.1 
switch  in  musical  -styles;  « also 
being  attributed  tothe  bend‘s  “fan- 
tastically indecisive  nature  — 
they’re  quite  capable  at “sHting 
around  for  four  days'  wondering 
about  it  all  and  thenrecordingtm 
the  fifth  day"-  ■-  r:  a.  : -V  - 

The  band  are  cocmfittedtolour* 

are  that  they  are  determined  to  top 
1993's  extravagant  Zooropa’  road- 
show with  one  of  titb:iar£Ba'rotSt  ’ 
tours  ever  undertaken. '.They've 
already  hired  the  v services  of 
Michael  Cohl,  a Canadian  pro- 
moter who  was  behind  the  Sofling 
Stones  1994  Steel  Wheels  fosa;  the 
highest  grossing  rock  tourera. 

Despite..  U2*s  wealth;,  money  is 
an  issue.  The  Zooropa,  fora;  despite  ' 
selling  out  in  almost  every  venue 
it  played,  only  broke  evea  <at  best) 
due  to  the  huge  production  costs 
involved.  Perhaps  ihevitaWx  the 
issue  of  sponsorship,  not;U2's . 
favourite  word,  hasnow.  raised  it's 
alluring  head. 

US’s  manager;  PaulMcGuinness 
has  Criticised  Michael  Jackson, 
Paul  McCartney  and  .The  Who  for 
accepting  corporate  sponsorship ' 
for  their  tours. , But  speaking  to 
the  Guardian  fhte  week,  Vcfinm- 
ness  said  “people  know  my  feel- 
ings -about-  -band's—  using 
inappropriate  sponsorship  - on 
their  fcmirs,  the;  sort  of  sponsor- 

ship  that  artist  and  is 

without  any  sense' of  dignity  We 
are  currently  being  approached  by 
a number  of  information  technol- 
ogy companies  and ' considering 
our  options:  Jo1  the  past  we've 
never  had  any  . problem  with 
instrument,  'manufacturers  like 
Yamaha,  our. : problem  is  with 
branded  consumer-goods." 

It  is  beUevedthat  U2^ulcftjeed 
something  like  $100  ^million  in 
sponsorship  revenue  fbrthe  torn; 
and  names  that  hawrbeen  men- 
tioned, but  not  confirmed,  include 
AT&T  and  Apple  Computers.  The 
Disney . corporation  have  already 
been  turned  down. 

Spealting  about  the  band's 
record  company  and  the  new 
album,  McGninness  said: 
“Between  PolyGram  and  us  is 
Island,  and  Island  are  as  Indepen- 
dent as  a wholly  owned  subsidiary- 
can  be.  I believe  PolyGram  respect 
the  creativity  of  file  band.  The 
problem  with  the  delay  in  the 
album  is  that  forecasts  are  made 
and  expectations  generated.  Poly- 
Gram have  to  acknowledge  that 
the  creative  process  is  imprecise. 
The  new  album  is  a complex:  musi- 
cal effort  it  takes  time." 

In  the  past  U2  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  musically  flexible.  As 
they  work  on  the  new  album;  they 
know  that  anything  toss  than  a 
consolidation  of  their  preeminent 
position  will  be  considered  a fail- 
ure and,  as  the  provisional  tide 
suggests,  that  nothing  but  the  best 
is  expected.  By  the  fans  and  the 
accountants.  ...  ....  . 


Anyone  who  wants  to  perform  so-called  ‘comedy*  in  public  should 
have  to  pass  a stringent  exam,  says  former  gag  writer  P B Davies 


Licensed  to  laugh 


Provocations 


Laughter  used  to  be  the 
best  medicine;  now  it's 
the  illness  itself  — an 
obsessive/compulsive  disorder 
afflicting  millions.  Some 
patients  suffer  delusions  that 
they  themselves  are  fanny,  oth- 
ers simply  can’t  comprehend 
anything  that  doesn't  strive  for 
h tun  oar,  however  Ineptly. 

Bat  it  seems  that  comedy  — 
unlike  tragedy  — is  a finite 
commodity.  The  more  people 
attempt  it.  the  thinner  it  is 
spread.  In  countless  rooms 
upstairs  in  pubs,  desperate 
audiences  indulge  wannabe 
comedians  who  know  of  noth- 
ing of  life.  As  they  proudly 
deliver  their  stillborn  Insights, 
television  producers  hover, 
chuckling  professionally  and 
sniffing  for  meat,  however 
lean,  that  can  be  stuffed  into 
the  comedy  sausage- machine 
and  processed  Into  the  next 
new-Lad  smugfest  or  “know- 
ingly" dire  quiz  show.  And  in 
the  promised  land  of  broad- 
casting, even  the  continuity 
announcers  grope  for  irony, 
while  repulsive  DJs  surround 
themselves  with  shrieking 
sycophants  to  let  ns  know  how 
fanny  they  are. 

Now,  the  virus  has  spread 
from  the  media  to  infect  every 
cranny  of  modem  life.  Even 
the  Church  — traditionally  a 
pretty  reliable  haven  for  a few 
glum  moments — has  been 
invaded  by  “charisma tics" 
performing  the  Toronto 
Blessing,  in  which  the  congre- 
gation laughs  itself  into  a 
frenzy  before  crashing  to  the 
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ground  and  doing  animal 
impressions  for  the  rest  of  the 
service. 

In  Umberto  Eco’s  The  Name 
Of  The  Rose,  the  character  of 
Brother  Jorge  fiendishly  sup- 
presses the  only  remaining 
copy  of  a “lost”  work  by 
Aristotle,  lest  it  corrupt  the 
pious  by  its  alleged  endorse- 
ment of  laughter  as  a force  for 
good.  At  the  time  of  publica- 
tion, we  assumed  that  Jorge 
was  the  villain  of  the  piece. 
Now,  it’s  clear  that  he’s  a 
visionary  sage  who  saw  the 
truth:  comedy  is  insidious.  Not 
for  the  reasons  that  its  modern 
practitioners  would  lih*  to 
imagine  — that  it's  anarchic 
and  irreverent—  hut  because  it 
has  become  conventional  and 
boring,  stultifying  our  percep- 
tions rather  than  enriching 
them.  Even  Aristotle  must  have 
had  his  off  days  and  if,  on  one 
of  them,  he  produced  a work 
encouraging  the  trend  that  has 
reached  its  nadir  with  the  cur- 
rent breed  of  comedians  and 

media  personalities —most  of 
whom  have  nothing  to  offer 
except  a breath  takingly  high 


opinion  of  themselves  — then 
he  should  sit  in  hell,  watching 
Game  On  for  ever. 

Anyway,  it's  time  for  the 
backlash.  From  now  on,  anyone 
who  wants  to  be  funny  in  public 
will  have  to  pass  a ferociously 
difficult  exam.  It  will  encom- 
pass both  theory  and  practice, 
with  sections  that  are  written, 
oral  and,  of  course,  anaL 

Familiarity  with  classic  texts 
will  be  required,  but  only  to 
remind  applicants  of  how  much 
better  the  material  they  are 
stealing  was  the  first  time 
around.  Hang  on.  I've  just  done 
it,  haven’t  I?  “Written,  oral  and 
anaL”  Trying  to  be  funny  And 
now  blatant  self-referential 
deconstruction.  OK,  it’s  a fair 
cop  and  I sHwHd  declare  some 
previous  form.  I used  to  Tn»iK»  a 
living  writing  comedy — soft- 
option  T hatcher-bashing  gags 
for  Spitting  Image, 
observational  irrelevances  for 
Jasper  Carrot,  strangely  una- 
musing sketches  for 
Weekending.  About  the  only 
honest  work  I can  look  back  on 
with  pride  was  the  stream  of 
shameless  ribaldry  that  I deliv- 
ered to  Boy  Hudd,  upon  which 
he  worked  an  age-old  magic  to 
make  innocent,  harmless  people 
tough  out  loud.  But  that  was 
nothing  to  do  with  modem  com- 
edy— it  was  more  like  being  one 
among  several  generations  of 

, WbdnBen.  hnilttiwga  Hiriiggnl 

cathedral.  And  now  I’ve  seen  the 

light;  you  can  be  fanny  about 

some  things  all  of  the  time,  and 
all  things  some  of  the  ttmg,  but 
apart  from  that,  Mrs  Lincoln, 
how  did  you  enjoy  the  play? 
Blast.  Done  it  again.  There  must 
be  something  I can  take. 
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TV  by 
mob  rule 


JENNY  JONES  (Sky  One) 
was  about  teenagers  who 
have  breast  implants.  But. 
while  there  were  enough  DD 
caps  on  display  to  satisfy  Ross 
Meyer;  what  was  really  Lm pros' 
sxve  and  depressing  a boat  this 
Creak  show  was  the  range  of 
unlikely  stories  the  guests  had 
to  relate.  If  nothing  else, 
researchers  really  earn  their 
crusts  on  American  crying- 
time television. 

Teri  had  bought  Ashley,  17, 
implants  for  Christmas  in 
order  to  improve  her  daugh- 
ter’s self-esteem.  Mother  Mary 
and  daughter  Michelle  were 
saving  so  that  they  could  have 
booh  jobs  together. 

Risandra  Bascombe’s 
implants  had  become  squeezed 
together,  joined  by  scar  tissue. 
Despite  this,  her  daughter. 
Cbea.  19.  had  saved  $5,000  to 
secretly  pay  for  her  own 
implants.  Bat  boys  now  looked 
at  her  in  a different  way:  “They 
see  me  as  stupid,  which  I’m  by 
no  means  stupid  [sicl.  I think 
my  body  pre-empts  my  brain.” 
Even  so,  she  was  planning  to 
have  further  breast  enlarge- 
ment. A woman  in  the  audience 
stood  up.  “OK,  you’re  a beauti- 
ful woman,  OK?  Why  don’t  you 
spend  that  $5,000  on  an  educa- 
tion — because  brains  will  get 
you  much  farther  than 
breasts.”  “Woo!  Woo!  Yeahl  All 
right!”  bayed  the  audience, 
applauding  wildly.  In  fact.  Chea 
already  had  a fall  scholarship 
to  college. 

This  exchange  and  this  pro- 
gramme typified  the  exploita- 
tive catastrophe  of  confessional 
TV.  Just  as  breast  implants  help 


to  reduce  women  to  sex  objects 
likely  to  attract  the  most  drool- 
ing, oafish  sort  of  interest  so 
appearing  on  Jenny  Jones  with- 
ers guests*  lives  to  unedifying 
commodities,  converting  experi- 
ences into  spectacle  for 
strangers’  titillation. 

I used  to  be  naive  enough  to 
think  that  buttoned-up  British 
people  could  benefit  from  these 
imported  emotional  tempests. 
Watching  Rickt  Lake  (Channel 
4).  especially,  cured  me.  There’s 
a vile  mob  rule  on  this  show, 
incited  by  the  host  .fenny 
Jones  was  about  implants, 
probably  because  the  host  has 
them;  Ricki  Lake  was  about 
daughters  who  don’t  want  to  be 
fat  like  their  mothers,  probably 
because  the  host  herself  was 
fat  Both  shows  played  daugh- 
ters off  against  their  mothers: 
the  drama  of  the  ungrateful 
offspring  or  the  callous  parent 
is  so  readily  engaging. 

One  daughter  said  she  feared 
her  mother's  fat  made  people 
see  her  as  a thing  rather  than  a 
person.  “But  we  see  the  real  per- 
son underneath,  don’t  we?” 
Ricki  asked  the  studio  audience, 
who  whooped  their  affirmation. 
Rhetorical  questions  on  Ricki 
Lake  always  provoke  whoops, 
never  reflection.  Did  the  audi- 
ence really  see  the  person 
underneath?  After  all.  she  bad 
only  been  on  the  stage  for  two 
minutes. 

But  if  Jenny  and  Ricki  are 
standing  in  the  gutter  and  only 
looking  at  the  stars  when 
they’re  from  Hollywood.  The 
Oprah  Winfrey  Show  (Sky  One) 
has  evolved  into  something 
duplicitous  — the  mask  of  pub- 
lic service  broadcasting  behind 
which  are  the  crying  confessees 

and  their  remarkable  stories. 
This  show  offered  tips  for  chil- 
dren for  avoiding  abduction:  if 
you’re  thrown  in  the  boot  by  an 
abductor;  kick  oat  the  tail 
lights,  that  kind  of  thing.  This 
was,  Oprah  assured  us,  essen- 
tial viewing.  But  surely  we 
were  watching  chiefly  to  hear 
the  stories  (such  as  the  plucky 
boy  who  had  been  watching 
Home  Alone — irony!  — when 
the  robbers  broke  in),  rather 
than  to  be  empowered.  In  the 
commercial  breaks  for  Oprah. 
Salty  Jessy  Raphael  (Sky  One) 
assured  ns  that  her  show,  about 
children  who  have  died  in 
domestic  accidents,  was  also  a 
“gotta  see”.  Typically  it  was 
anything  but- 


Arise 
Mr  Bloke 

HOW  DO  you  reward  a 
loyal  audience?  The 
answer,  in  the  BBC’s  case, 
seems  to  be  to  shit  on  them 
from  a great  height  Last 
Sunday,  Andy  Kershaw’s  two- 
hour  Radio  1 show  a long-time 
occupant  of  the  Sunday  10pm 
slot,  was  moved  to  midnight  to 
make  way  for  a new  album  pro- 
gramme. According  to  a BBC 
spokesperson,  Kershaw  was 
shunted  later  because  he  has  a 
loyal  and  dedicated  audience 
which  will  follow  him  any- 
where. (Presumably,  had  he 
managed  to  cultivate  a disloyal 
one,  he’d  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  old  slot) 

One  suspects  that  the  same 

logic  wouldn't  be  applied  to 
Chris  Evans.  Or  is  “dedicated” 
a euphemism  for  “small”?  And 
what  of  the  new  show? 
Presenter  Stuart  Maconie  is 
squarely  in  the  male,  fast-talk- 
ing, regional-accented,  ironic 
mode,  much  like  Kershaw  him- 
self (and  John  Peel  and  Mark 

Radcliffe.  fe  this  now  the  stan- 
dard sound  of  Radio  1?  I like  it 
myself,  I’m  only  asking), 
though  his  musical  tastes  are 
different  Here  he  plays  album 
tracks  new  as  well  as  classic, 
and  witty  listeners  “test  drive” 
new  albums.  Kershaw,  mean- 
while. continues  single- 
handedly  to  track  down  every 
second  young,  gifted  and 
unknown  black  World  band,  as 
well  as  playing  extraordinary 
old  blues  singers  such  as  Blind 
Mississippi  Morris,  and  last 
week  devoted  most  of  his  show 
to  Haitian-Amerlcan  rappers, 
the  Fugees.  Even  if  it  doesn’t 
make  full  use  of  Maconie’s  tal- 


ents, The  Album  Show  on  Its 
first  outing  seemed  a pleasing 
enough  programme;  Andy 
Kershaw’s,  however;  is  distin- 
guished public  service  broad- 
casting. 

Radio  I most  be  hoping  that 
Maconie  fares  better  than 
Danny  Baker;  who  disappeared 
off  the  face  of  the  network 
three  weeks  ago,  just  two  years 
after  his  trumpeted  debut.  But 
Baker  is  back  on  Radio  5 Live 
doing  the  thing  he  does  best, 
gabbing  about  sport.  His  new 
Wednesday  show.  The  Baker 
Line,  is  a football  fanzine,  a 
fans’  phone-in  not  unlike  Six-O- 
Six  before  David  M***or  took  It 
over  from  him.  (I  had  hoped  to 
get  through  my  reviewing 
career  without  ever  mentioning 
M***or  but,  there.  I’ve  failed.) 

Programme  one  was  lively 
stuff,  what  with  Baker  advocat- 
ing the  sacking  of  all  referees, 
and  exhorting  disgruntled 
Brighton  fans  to  occupy  their 
stadium.  Though  he  overdid  the 
self-deprecation  bit,  along  with 
references  to  file  lateness  of  the 
hour  (eat  your  heart  out.  Andy 
Kershaw).  Baker’s  strength  is 
that  he  doesn’t  fry  to  lord  it 
over  his  callers-in.  On  the  con- 
trary the  opinionated  chap 
chinwags  with  them  on  as  equal 
a footing  as  possible,  even  reas- 
suring them  that  he’ll  stop  talk- 
ing when  they  start  (not  always, 
guv).  Baker’s  is  the  voice  from 
the  terraces,  punter  to  Mellor’s 
pundit.  But  wouldn’t  it  be  won- 
derful if  men  could  talk  about 
other  subjects  with  the  same 
passion  as  they  do  about  foot- 
ball? Say  cooking? 

As  part  of  its  half-century 
celebrations.  Radio  3 commis- 
sioned five  new  poems,  read  by 
their  poets.  Tom  Paulin 
excelled  with  The  Wind  Dog,  a 
plump  poem  aptly  about  sound 
itself;  and  the  way  that  lan- 
guage and  the  spoken  word  are 
inextricably  bound  up  with  per- 
sonal memory  and  feeling. 
Paulin  seemed  to  delight  in  its 
almost-repetitions  and  fizzing 
idp»».  as  he  dipped  in  and  out  of 
scenes  from  childhood.  The  pre- 
ceding aural  montage  was 
redundant  — Paulin’s  poem 
itself  summoned  vignettes,  sen- 
sations, objects  (“cheap  tin 
trays,  cheap  tin  trays.  That’s 
the  music  speaks  me,  sings  me, 
makwi  me”),  rolling  around 
their  names  in  language  at  its 
most  labial.  Radio  3 may  have 
found  its  bard. 


Book  of  the  Week 


1996  Booker  Prize  ! 
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jaret  Atwood  

he  age  oF  sixteen  Grace  was  jailed  for  the  cold- 
ootfed  murder;  of  her  employer  and  his  lover, 
not.  Graces  alleged  accomplice,  was  hanged  in 
ut  her  sentence  was  commuted  to  life.  After  16 
3 longer  considered  mad  or  dangerous.  she  claims 
no  memory  of  the  murders.  As  a young  doctor 
ter  memories  the  enigma  of  whether  Grace  is  a 
awA?  and  tmitdera  or  ao  innocent  victim  unfolds. 

Alias  Grace  at  the  special  price  o*  *1  ^ 
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This  week’s  plays  - including  the  monster  Heathcliff  - 
represent  a victory  for  style  over  content.  And  they’re 
ail  the  worse  for  that,  says  Michael  Biilington 

Cliff  hanger 


The  blockbusters 


STYLE  or  substance? 
Form  or  content?  Ideally 
in  art  the  two  should 
mesh  so  that  you  cannot 
see  the  join.  But  looking 
back  over  this  week’s  theatrical 
offerings  — from  the  desperately 
feeble  Heathcliff  to  Stephen  Bill’s 
new  state-of-the-nation  play  in 
Richmond  — it  strikes  me  that  you 
can’t  beat  a good  theme;  that  in 
drama,  technical  deficiencies  mat- 
ter less  than  the  spectacle  of  a 
writer  grappling  with  an  impor- 
tant issue. 

In  the  woeful  Heath  cl  iff  which, 
incidentally  has  already  taken  £85 
million  in  advance  sales,  there  is 
neither  style  nor  substance.  This  is 
not  theatre  so  much  as  an  act  of 
popular  worship:  part  of  the  vener- 
ation of  Saint  Cliff  The  faithful 
gather  in  a vast  Brum  hangar  — 
shortly  to  stage  the  Birmingham 


International  Tattoo  — not  to  be 
told  a story  or  to  see  Emily  Bronte's 
novel  come  to  life.  They  have 
clearly  assembled  to  see  their  idol 
pretending  to  be  a a saturnine 
gypsy;  and  their  reactions  of  mock- 
horror  when  he  strikes  his  wife  or 
hurls  a rival  to  the  ground  point  up 
their  awareness  of  the  loved 
object's  squeaky -clean  image. 

I have  no  objection  to  Sir  Cliff 
wanting  to  extend  his  range;  and 
the  sniping  about  his  age  proves 
totally  irrelevant  But  there  was  10 
times  as  much  genuine  drama  in 
the  moment  this  summer  when  he 
entertained  the  rain-sodden  Wim- 
bledon crowd  with  golden  oldies: 
that  had  the  spontaneous  combus- 
tion of  real  theatre.  What  we  get  in 
HeathclifT  is  more  in  the  way  of  a 
contrived. apotheosis.  If  he  really 
wanted  to  test  his  mettle  as  an 
actor  Sir  Cliff  would  play  in  gen- 
uine theatres  and  would  have  writ- 
ten a book-musical  that  allowed 
scope  for  other  characters.  But  the 


really  symbolic  moment  in  Heath- 
cliff  comes  when  the  hero  stands 
on  top  of  a crag  posing  in  a man- 
ner reminiscent  of  Caspar  David 
Friedrich’s  painting,  Man  And 
Woman  Observing  The  Moon,  the 
work  that  actually  inspired  Wait- 
ing For  Godot  Where  Beckett  dis- 
covered an  abiding  image  of 
desolation.  Sir  Cliff  finds  only  an 
excuse  for  romantic  attitudinising. 

A painting  is  also  at  the  centre 
of  Yasmina  Reza’s  acclaimed  play 
Art.  at  Wyndham's:  the  all-white 
abstract  canvas  purchased  by 
Serge  (Tom  Courtenay)  and  vili- 
fied by  his  friend  Marc  (Albert 
Finney).  It  is  a highly  stylish  play 
and  raises  all  sorts  of  interesting 
ideas  about  the  conflict  between 
friendship  and  art  between  the 
value  we  attach  to  a human  being 
and  to  an  inanimate  object 

But  how  much  substance  does 
Reza’s  play  really  have  and  bow 
much  does  it  challenge  the  philis- 
tine assumption  that  modern  art 


is  some  kind  of  licensed  fraud*.' 
Wouldn't  the  debate  be  more 
intense  if  Serge  hud  bought,  say.  a 
Rothko  which  his  chum  then  pro- 
ceeded to  deride'.'  And  why  is 
Marc's  argument  that  modern  art 
is  all  based  on  unrepeatable  sur- 
prise allowed  io  go  un.msuered?  1 
found  much  more  substance  in  a 
lecture  I heard  Robert  Hughes 
give  at  last  year's  Melbourne  Fes- 
tival. At  one  point  he  suggested 
that  the  real  problem  with  the 
avant-garde  today  is  that  it  is  not 
ahead  of  anything:  that  it  is  ven- 
erated. hyped,  highly  priced  and 
glamorously  exhibited  and  has 
turned  into  the  new  establish- 
ment. That  is  a much  more  sub- 
versive thesis  than  Reza's  familiar 
argument  that  the  emperor  has  no 
clothes. 

The  style  versus  substance 
debate,  however,  really  gets  tricky 
with  Jez  Burtenvorth's  Mojo,  now 
revived  at  the  splendidly  dis- 
tressed Duke  of  York's:  carpets 
and  red  plush  have  been  stripped 
away  to  give  the  building  the 
rough-textured  feel  of  Peter 
Brook's  Bouffes  du  Nord.  The 
revamp  suits  perfectly  Butter- 
worth’s  play  which  presents  Soho 
fifties  gang  wars  in  fast-paced, 
high-octane,  movie-influenced  dia 
logue.  The  opening  sticomythia 
between  two  minor  hoods  is  as 
funny  as  anything  you  will  hear 
on  the  London  stage:  they  are 
awed,  for  instance,  by  the  footwear 
of  the  local  Mr  Big  graphically 
described  as  "Baby  fuckin'  buck- 
skin hand-stitched  by  elves". 


Cliff  Richard  as  Heathcliff  . . . 
This  is  not  theatre  so  much  as 
an  act  of  popular  worship 

Butterworth  is  a virtuosic  styl- 
ist and  deserves  all  the  awards 
showered  upon  him.  But.  seeing 
his  play  a second  time.  1 had  the 
faint  feeling  of  being  taken  on  an 
exuberant  rollercoaster  ride: 
dangerous,  exhilarating  but  with 
no  visible  destination.  Butter- 
worth  brilliantly  recreates  a 
world,  like  Mamet  in  American 
BufTalo,  where  little  men  talk  big 
to  disguise  their  own  panic  and 
fluster.  I admire  the  play  enor- 
mously and  hope  it  draws  a young 
audience  that  would  normally  go 
to  the  movies:  but  next  time  out  I 
hope  Butterworth  discovers  a 
theme  as  big  as  his  stylistic 
bravura. 

The  play  that  gave  me  most  emo- 
tional satisfaction  this  week  was 
Stephen  Bill's  What  The  Heart 
Feels,  at  the  Orange  Tree.  It  has 
plenty  of  faults  which  any  critic 
can  spot.  But  it  offers  an  image  of 
Britain  which  most  of  us  can 
recognise;  and  its  argument  that 
we  are  ail  impoverished  by  the 
heedless  individualism  of  the 
eighties  and  the  loss  of  public- 
spirit  is  one  that  reverberates  long 
after  you  have  left  the  theatre.  In 
an  ideal  world  style  and  substance 
imperceptibly  mix.  But  for  me 
structural  flaws  and  technical 
weaknesses  pale  into  insignifi- 
cance beside  the  spectade  of  a 
dramatist  gripped  by  necessity  of 
analysing  the  state  of  society 


Tim  Ashley  sees  English  Touring  Opera 
get  Pearl  Fishers  totally  wrong 


Washed  up 


The  let-down 


ETO's  new  production  of  Pearl 
Fishers  is  a major  disappoint- 
ment from  a company  whose 
artistic  record  has  hitherto  been 
exemplary  and  which  should  have 
got  the  piece  right  Bizet  works  best 
pared  dawn.  His  musical  language 
is  terse  and  aphoristic.  The  origins 
of  his  theatricality  lie  not  in  19th- 
century  melodrama,  but  in  the 
sculpted,  gestural  theatre  of 
Racine;  Pearl  Fishers  is  essentially 
Berenice  transported  to  Ceylon.  As 
with  Racine,  the  setting  matters  lit- 
tle. What  is  important  is  the  emo- 
tional interplay  of  four  characters, 
conveyed  by  a score  in  which  every 
note  speaks  volumes. 

Expectations  ran  high.  ETO 
could  have  produced  an  immacu- 
late piece  of  small-scale,  suitably 
muted  music-theatre.  Instead.  Car- 
oline Gawn's  production,  designed 
by  Aldona  Cunningham,  buries  the 
opera  under  a heap  of  post-modern 
symbolism.  We  are  in  a bright  blue 
Hackney  Never-Never  Land,  com- 
plete with  palm  trees  and  phallic 
cacti.  A large  pasteboard  model  of 


the  Hokusai  Wave  plausibly  sug- 
gests water,  but  also  serves  to  indi- 
cate rocks  and  foliage. 

The  Pearl  Fishers  themselves, 
decked  out  in  crimson  satin  uni- 
forms suggesting  oilskins  and 
sou 'westers,  look  like  the  disaf- 
fected members  of  a whaling  fleet. 
Despite  the  fact  thar  pearls  are,  I 
believe,  generally  found  in  oyster 
shells,  they  carry  floppy,  green 
plastic  harpoons  which  they  wave 
from  time  to  time  in  gestures  that 
are  meant  to  be  threatening  but 
that  are  actually  as  menacing  as 
sardines  on  toast. 

The  principals  fare  little  better 
Leila,  the  outsider  heroine  who 
causes  the  emotional  damage, 
arrives  kitted  out  in  Edwardian 
Raj,  inexplicably  changing  into 
bare  midriff  and  loose  hair  when 
victimised.  Her  stroppy  priest. 
Nourabad.  is  a laconic  Billy  Idol 
lookalike  in  flowing  white  chiffon. 
Zurga.  one  of  the  rivals  for  Leila’s 
affections,  is  a fetching  bit  of 
rough  in  a black  kaftan.  The  other; 
Nadir,  emerges  from  the  jungle 
with  shoulder-length  hair,  army- 
jacket  and  sweat  pants. 

The  cast  battle  bravely  to  get  the 


central  emotional  tangle  across, 
though  much  of  the  staging  is  unin- 
tentionally risible.  "You  are  safe 
here.”  Leila  cried  to  Nadir  as  the 
couple  attempted  to  consummate 
their  passion  atop  a vertiginous  zig- 
gurat  As  if  in  answer;  the  construc- 
tion began  to  wobble  violently 

It  says  much  for  ETO’s  musician- 
ship  that  Bizet  emerged  from  this 
travesty  unscathed.  Andrew  Green- 
wood proved  yet  again  to  be  an 
excellent  conductor  of  French 
music,  emphasising  the  subtle  sen- 
suality of  the  score.  Adrian 
Clarke's  Zurga  was  a performance 
of  considerable  stature,  richly 
sung  and  dramatically  compelling. 
Jeffrey  Stewart  negotiated  the 
implacable  tessitura  of  Nadir's 
arias  with  ease,  succeeding  where 
many  a better  known  tenor  has 
conspicuously  foiled;  As  Leila,  San- 
dra Zeloer  was  exciting,  but  some- 
what raucous  in  music  that  needs 
more  refinement  The  chorus  can 
only  be  described  as  heroic. 

Bizet  survived,  but  the  produc- 
tion inevitably  begs  the  question 
as  to  whether  ETO  have  lost  their 
way.  Accompanying  Pearl  Fishers 
on  tour  is  a production  of  Rigo- 
letto  which  would  grace  any  inter- 
national opera  bouse  and  which 
gets  Verdi’s  masterpiece  as  com- 
pellingly  right  as  this  attempt  at 
Pearl  Fishers  gets  Bizet  wrong. 
Until  now  ETO  have  been  one  of 
the  most  inventive  and  original 
opera  companies  in  the  country. 
One  only  hopes  that  the  interrup- 
tion of  service  will  be  temporary 


Nancy  Banks-Smith  catches  Prince  Charles  in  the  garden 

A rather  weedy  royal 


The  oddity 


THE  VOICES,  though  feint, 
were  clean  “You  go  first" 
“Oh  nor  “After  yon.”  “No, 
come  on!  You’ve  got  to  go  first” 

A small,  bustling  dog,  with  no 
patience  for  this  sort  of  thing,  shot 
oat  first  Then,  like  the  weather 
man  and  woman  who  can  never 
come  out  together;  Prince  Charles 
and  Rosemary  Verey 
It  was  raining  relentlessly 
This  dripping  image  of  Prince 
Charles  at  Highgrove  was  used  by 
several  papers  the  day  he  was 
divorced.  It  seemed  appropriate. 

In  feet  The  English  Country 
Garden  (BBC2)  was  filmed  in  May 
because  his  wildflower  meadow  is 
at  its  best  then.  The  Bishop  flow- 
ered above  the  buttercups.  The 
Bishop  is  a purple  tulip,  flushed 
like  a prelate  who  has  looked 
upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red. 

Mrs  Parker  Bowles,  supposedly 
once  said:  “Come  and  see  my 
tulips  at  Highgrove.”  The 
Princess  did  not  appreciate  the 
pronoun. 

The  last  gardener  in  the  royal 
family  — unless  you  count  the 


Stormy  weather . . . Prince 
Charles  and  Rosemary  Verey 


Queen  Mother  — was  another 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  poignantly 
created  an  Engl  ish  country  garden 
in  exile.  His  brother  worked  off 
fierce  frustration  in  the  garden. 
The  young  Prince  Philip  once 
heard  appalling  language  coming 
from  the  shrubbery.  It  was  the 


King.  The  Queen  describes  herself 
asa  weeden 

Prince  Charles,  a true  gardener, 
will  one  day  inherit  the  largest 
garden  in  London. 

You  could  not  help  noticing,  as 
they  squelched  around,  how  often 
be  emphasised  the  negative,  how 
much  he  seems  to  need  positive 
encouragement 

His  new  fountain  would  not  run 
clean  She  sai±  “It’s  nice.  You’ve 
got  to  forget  it’s  mucky”  Moss 
would  not  grow  for  him.  “Moss,” 
she  said,  “grows  where  you  don't 
want  it.”  He  was  pointing  out 
another  failure  when  she  said 
firmly:  “Don’t  look  at  that  Let’s 
only  look  at  the  nice  things.”  She 
might  have  been  his  nanny 

He  must  promise  me  never 
again  to  use  that  weakening  word 
“rather”.  It  was  rather  fun  to 
bring  back  pebbles  from  abroad... 
rather  wonderful  to  plant  a thyme 
walk...  he  was  rather  pleased  with 
a statue. . . rather  keen  on  Japanese 
gardens...  rather  fascinated  by 
Japanese  deer  scare  rs  (those  bam- 
boo things  that  go  plonk  In  a pool). 

You  seem  to  see  him  on  his  knees: 
“My  back's  a nuisance  so  I kneel  in 
order  to  plant"  Rather  sad. 


) 


Racing 


Hailing  can 
clinch  title 


Ron  Cox  expects 
the  Godolphin  team 
to  complete  a 
champion  double 


TODAY'S  Champion 
Stakes  at  Newmarket 
promises  to  live  up  to 
its  name  in  more 
ways  than  one.  The  winning 
horse  will  almost  certainly 
top  the  mile  and  a quarter  rat- 
ings at  the  end  of  the  season; 
victory  for  Hailing  or  Basra 
Sham  will  almost  certainly 
decide  the  Flat  trainers' 
championship. 

The  duel  between  Godol- 
phin’s Saeed  bin  Suroor, 
trainer  of  Hailing,  and  Henry 
Cecil,  wbo  pins  his  faith  in 
Basra  Sham,  is  not  about 
money  alone  even  though 
both  camps  might  like  to  play 
it  down. 

This  season’s  victories  by 
Mark  Of  Esteem,  the  horse  at 
the  centre  of  the  rift  between 
Sheikh  Mohammed,  the  man 
behind  the  Godolphin  opera- 
tion. and  Cecil  have  largely 
helped  put  Saeed  bin  Suroor 
at  the  head  of  aflhirs. 

Cecil,  who  trained  Mark  Of 
Esteem  last  year,  went  £54.000 
behind  bis  rival  when  Moon- 
light Paradise  won  at  New- 
market yesterday.  Big-money 
opportunities  are  running  oat 
and  today's  £174,000  first 
prize  has  taken  on  vital 
importance. 

For  Cecil,  the  drama  does 
not  end  there.  Bosra  Sham's 
well-chronicled  foot  problem 
at  one  stage  made  today's 
showdown  unlikely.  But  the 
filly  appears  to  have  come 
through  and  victory  over 
Hailing  would  be  doubly 
sweet  after  Bosra  Sham’s  de- 
feat by  none  other  than  Mark 
Of  Esteem  at  Ascot 
First  Island  was  four 
lengths  back  in  third  place 
that  day.  after  finishing  three 
lengths  adrift  of  Hailing  at 


York,  so  in  terms  of  fbrzn 
Bosra  sham  and  Hailing  are 
on  a par.  But  this  is  Bosra 
Sham's  first  run  beyond  a 
mile  and  there  could  be  some- 
thing prophetic  about  the  full 
title  of  today's  race. 

It  is,  after  aH,  the  Dubai 
Champion  Stakes  and  in 
Hailing  (4.15)  the  sponsors 
have  an  outstanding  i O-fur- 
long  performer.  He  fairly  eats 
up  the  ground  when  sent 
about  his  business  and  In  this 
small  field  Frankie  Dettori 
should  be  able  to  execute  the 
front-running  tactics  which 
suit  his  partner  so  well. 

Championship  "deciders" 
have  a habit  of  failing  fiat  in 
racing  and  it  would  be  no 
great  surprise  if  Timarida 
spoiled  the  script.  But  a set- 
back earlier  this  week,  when 
she  was  reported  to  have 
coughed,  has  seen  Timarida 
take  a walk  in  the  betting.  She 
could  not  be  backed  with 
confidence. 

It  is  with  each-way  betting 
uppermost  in  mind  that  Good 
Hand  (3.00)  is  put  forward  in 
1 the  Tote  Cesarewitch. 
Claimed  out  of  Bill  Watts's 
yard  in  June,  the  10-year-old 
has  taken  on  a new  lease  of 
life  for  his  new  stable,  win- 
ning twice  over  hurdles  and 
twice  on  the  Flat 

A whole  host  of  fancied 
horses  have  been  beaten  in 
the  Cesarewitch  because  they 
fall  to  see  out  the  testing  two 
and  a quarter  miles  trip.  But 
Good  Hand  stays  all  day  and 
at  33-1  his  chance  should  not 
be  underestimated. 

Jiyush  and  Canon  Can  have 
dominated  ante-post  betting, 
but  this  is  a tough  race  for 
three-year-olds  and  Canon 
Can's  latest  Pontefract  form 
looks  decidedly  suspect 

Gladys  Althorpe  (1.45) 
hart  no  luck  in  running  when 
second  to  High  Premium  at 
Haydock.  Still  on  the  up- 
grade, Les  Eyre's  filly  can  get 
us  off  to  a good  start  on  an- 
other difficult  Saturday  for 
punters. 


That's  my  boy  ...  In  Command  receives  a welcoming  pat  after  winning  yesterday's  Dewhnrst  Stakes  at  Newmarket  photograph:  tom  jemons 

In  Command  is  best  of  the  bunch 


Graham  Rock 


THE  Dewhnrst  Stakes 
has  produced  many 
champions  over  the 
years,  but  it  will  be  a 
surprise  if  any  of  yester- 
day’s field  at  Newmarket 
emerges  as  a force  for  the 
Classics  next  season. 

In  Command  scrambled 
home  in  a bunch  finish  and 
is  25-1  with  Coral's  for  the 
2,000  Guineas.  Barry 
mils’*  colt  had  a head  to 
spare  over  Musical  Pursuit, 
with  Air  Express  a neck 
away  third  and  Bahamian 
Bounty  a close  fourth. 

The  winner  had  finished 
third  to  Bahamian  Bounty 
in  the  Middle  Park  Stakes, 
following  a good  second  to 
Bahhare  in  the  Champagne 
Stakes. 

Rain  through  the  morn- 
ing had  eased  the  ground  to 
good,  which  probably 


Bosra  Sham  pleases  Cecil 

•■EARS  about  Bosra  Sham  | feeling  file  bruise.  She 
■ missing  today’s  Champion  jumping  and  kicking  and 


■ missing  today’s  Champion 
Stakes  eased  yesterday.  The 
filly,  who  had  a bruised  foot 
earlier  in  the  week,  was 
reported  In  tip  top  shape  by 
trainer  Henry  Cecil. 

“I  am  very  happy  with  her 
now,”  said  Cecil.  “She  moved 
beautifully  this  morning  and 
licked  up  afterwards,  which 
she  wouldn’t  do  if  she  was 


feeling  the  bruise.  She  is 
jumping  and  kicking  and  as 
long  as  nothing  terrible  hap- 
pens in  the  next  24  hours  she 
will  be  fine.  The  pulse  in  her 
foot  is  getting  cooler  and 
there  will  be  no  excuses  if  she 
does  run. 

"When  I discovered  the 
problem  on  Wednesday  night 
I didn’t  sleep  at  all  but  I will 
deep  very  well  tonight" 


helped  In  Command  to 
show  improved  form,  but 
the  result  was  generally 
greeted  with  indifference. 

Bahhare  remains  favour- 
ite for  the  Guineas,  ahead 
of  Revoque.  with  Lad- 
brokes’ 5-1  and  7-1  the  best 
prices  on  offer.  Rival  book- 
makers cut  the  odds  of  the 
front  pair  when  It  was  ap- 
parent that  no  serious  rival 
had  emerged  from  yester- 
day’s trial. 

Unless  the  Racing  Post 
Trophy  at  Doncaster  next 
Saturday  throws  up  an  im- 
pressive winner,  Bahhare 
Will  maintain  his  position 
at  the  head  of  the  ante-post 
through  the  winter. 

After  the  race  Sheikh  Mo- 
hammed said  that  Bahhare 
would  remain  in  England 
for  his  Classic  preparation. 
Originally  Sheikh  Hamdan, 
the  colt's  owner,  had  in- 
tended to  fly  the  Cham- 
pagne Stakes  winner  to 


Dubai,  but  now  the  season’s 
leading  two-year-old  will 
remain  with  John  Dunlop. 

However,  he  said  that  Go- 
dolphin’s  complement  for 
1997  would  be  increased 
over  this  year’s  total  of  40, 
with  more  yearlings  being 
added  to  the  consignment. 

“It  is  still  an  experiment, 
but  we  are  learning  more 
each  year,”  he  said.  Baha- 
mian Bounty  will  be  among 
the  two-year-olds  to  benefit 
from  the  Middle-Eastern 
sun. 

Sheikh  Mohammed  con- 
firmed that  the  Challenge 
Stakes  winner  Charnwood 
Forest  would  accompany 
Mark  Of  Esteem  to  the 
Breeders’  Cap  Mile.  The 
colt  will  carry  the  Godol- 
phin colours,  but  he  has 
been  sold  to  the  Rathbarry 
Stud  in  Ireland,  where  he 
will  stand  as  a stallion  next 
year. 

Barry  Hills  was  pleased 


to  land  his  first  Group-race 
success  of  the  season.  “I 
was  leaving  it  a bit  late,”  he 
said.  “Henry  (Cecil)  and  I 
are  the  only  ones  to  have 
trained  a Group  winner 
every  year  since  the  Pat- 
tern started  in  1971.  Tins 
horse  has  obviously  im- 
proved a bit,  and  he  should 
stay  a mile  next  year." 

Moonlight  Paradise  con- 
firmed her  Cheveley  Park 
Stakes  superiority  over 
Dazzle  with  a smooth  vic- 
tory in  the  Rockfel  Stakes. 

Sweeping  past  More  Sil- 
ver with  two  furlongs 
remaining.  Moonlight  Par- 
adise was  immediately 
challenged  by  Dazzle,  but 
in  the  final  furlong  the  win- 
ner proved  comfortably  the 
stronger,  scoring  by  two 
and  a half  lengths. 

The  pair  had  met  at  level 
weights  over  this  course 
last  time,  with  Moonlight 
Paradise  a length  and  a half 


ahead.  Yesterday  Dazzle 
was  conceding  21b  to  her 
rival,  a remarkably  display 
of  consistency  from  these 
two  high-class  fillies. 

The  winner  is  a best- 
priced  8-1  with  Ladbrokes 
for  the  1,000  Guineas, 
fourth-best  behind  the  7-2 
favourite,  Sieepytime. 

At  this  stage,  the  value- 
for-maney  bet  In  the  1.000 
Guineas  is  probably  Pas  de 
Reponse,  surprisingly  on 
offer  at  12-1  with  Lad- 
brokes. By  Danzig  out  of  a 
Mr  Prospector  mare,  she  is 
bred  to  stay  a mile  and  Crl- 
quette  Head's  filly  has 
proved  herself  superior  bo 
yesterday's  field. 

Mark  Of  Esteem  attracted 
plenty  of  support  for  next 
Saturday's  Breeders’  Cup 
Mile.  He  was  backed  down 
from  2-1  to  13-8  with  Cor- 
al’s while  Charnwood  For- 
est was  cut  to  10-1  from 
16’s. 


Newmarket  card  with  form  for  televised  races 


1.49  GLADYS  ALTHORPE  (np) 

3J6  BbMibI 

3-20  niiiltoiy  TVnor 

4-IBHaHns 

2.00  Oood  Hand 

4^*g  WBJvrood  nowr 

LMWHHh 

OuMffOead.*D— 1— bfatara ■ Draw  Hu  AButotoB*.  1 

II  Catterick  runners  and  riders 


1 .45  HOnOUNS  KOVALS  NORTH  SOUTH  nBB  tTCAP  FOWL  1m  C29^00 
101  nano  cof*cwi»ca*3(oj(Bnaw«tera*-«wi timm 

m «50tc  BAUD  OM1HB  mm  (3B)(C)(0}B  McMahon  LDMtoiX 

103  330151  REBB.CQtMYY  (13KCD)  ABaBoy  3-IM DIHnsIS 

104  HH2D8  SAIPAN  (28)  (COJDUofrto 7-0-1 HD «8* 

IDA  202500  SANDHOOR CHAMBRAY (20) T EcxUrDy  5-6-12 HHr*28 

100  122825  HAMKSLEY  HILL  (14)  (CD)  Ms  JRamMen  3-6-11  — KMonlS 

10?  1W040  CATCH  TMBUWTS  (28)  (D)R  Human  34-10 DmOTMAIS 

108  *10088  MARS  BAY  (7}{0)  A May  7-8-6 (3)24 

100  106211  HKMPHMIUN  (7)  (0)HFahsy  WH kUhaan 

110  130630  SUP JM (88) R Hannon 3-6-6 MUtafl 

111  382320  ROYAL  C8U0H  (SB)  (D)  Denys  SmUi  3-6-6 .. IRaWIT 

112  500530  DAHB00LD  (7)  (D)  M Chamon  4-6-5 CMkrT* 

111  38*002  FLYMO  NORTH  (20)  Ms  II  Revaley  3-B-3 QCanarlO 

114  213*00  BCAMABNW (»0)(CB) 3 HU— 88-8-3 J Hath 20 

110  0-22330  BAST  J8T  (28)  Lon)  Huntingdon  4-8-3 OIMnIM 

110  *0115  ARTFUL  D*m  (7)  (D)MH-E»s  4-8-2  summit* 

11?  150330  BOLIN FRANK |39) |B)T EWBilly  4-6*  LCfcnoafcCT 

118  K3100  HBDITOFKHDLI(7)(D)DN1Ct»fl»  7-6-2 .BHM1B 

110  066000  BLAZE  Of*  90m  (14)  (p)  R Huron  4-8-1  SSadnlM 

120  0K11?  GLADYS  ALTHORPE  (22)  (D]J  Eyn  3-6-0 N1llwtor(3)1 

121  153200  WINSTON  (38)  (D)JBeMI  3-7-12 UrthBifWI 

122  151320  IMlffim AM(7) (B) E Wnyitwa *-7-10 JOuhnO 

128  200060  COOL  m (28)  (D)  S Woods  3-7-10  — 0IDMII4* 

124  60*435  Mann  (10)  (Q)  D WdlOflS  4-T-M  — J 8totobB  (7)  22* 

IMS  000000  RAMBOWAL1ZBI  (7) |D)0 McWto 4-7-10 7 Do* (7) 21 

120  036000  HAWWAM (21)(P) E «SW1 10-7-10  ._J Uwi  18 

127  VB60S  MMK  LAKE  (10)  EAMart  3-7-10  H Firm*  (7)  3* 

TOP  POM  Tfffc  Qtodye  JUMiBCpa  6, fl«A«T  f*n1>  T,  1d8m  0 

Mkp  5-1  tomMey  HBL 8-1  Gtatys  AMmpe.T-1  Wb*i  Runtan,  i(H  Retd  Corny,  Sum.  Utopia  Bay. 
12-1  CaKti  Dio  Ugm.  i8-i  Conor  Uil  Savabao  Dmn 


2.20  own*  BROWS  KOUanOH  CONDffVMS  STAKES 270  7f  28,104 

201  41  OMK1UB(17)NCBlhBbai6-1 HI  BOOTS 

202  2 MNTAM  TOM  (8)  (BF)  P Cola  6-C TttOwl 

208  2 camion  T—(17)JHU1 8-13 8RW1 

204  OBHnKJUSUWUD  LodOfR-12 LDattorfS 

203  6 QTHBI CUB (17)  J Toiler  A-U IB— 0—4 

206  RUSSIAN  RULER  A Junto  8-12 . ■ Haiti  6 

TOP  KBB  BMMttM  % BhOMB  TlHW  7 

Mtk>B>  8-4  Blitong  Timor.  7-2  Danottme.  6-3  CiUinon  Tlda,  6-1  Gemma  Lin.  10-1  Ottiw  Dub.  16-1 
Russian  Filler  Orman 


400  000546  KUMKII  (14)  (TQTBuron  3-6-1 T UHfalB 

407  040800  THAT  KAN  AGAIN  (20)  (D)  S WllBajns  4-6-1 1 TQuhaO 

408  005000  DOOBU QUICK (20) (CD) HJotaam 4-6-11 M Robert.  20 

408  583300  MAN)  PON  THE  HLU  (18)  (QD  Ux»r  3-6-W) D Harrtwui  28 

410  300400  mBUMKM  (7)  (CD)  Mrs  A Naugtaon  4-6-6 ICOhsa* 

411  013310  FOHTBLHT  (7)(D)  R Guest  4-fl-fl D Onffitta  (9)  22 

412  521220  HR BBWnAC (7) (QdUBPalUng 5-6-7 TSprttalQ 

413  100050  TWKE  AS  HARP  (21)  (D)P  Kants  4-6-7 CM7 

414  335003  SIR  JOEY  (7)  (0)PUrrptiy  7-6-7 ._S  Drawl 

419  44000  1AGO  M VAHANQ(7)(m  R WMafcSf  4-6-7  — ■ — — A CM  8* 

410  200052  ANS8UJUM  (14)  (03)  J Berry  6-6-7 l- .0  Carter  17* 

417  321000  8HA-OMMI  (13)  (CD)  C Dwyer  7-6-r — — _RHM»  12 

418  000*13  CBOFremCOUDH (14) (D)BMcMatan 4-6-7 S Sanders  13+ 

419  30(204  SOOT’S  niMCBl  (IB)  (B0E  Alston  5-8-7 K Film  18 

420  010200  VOUDONTSAY (85) (D) T Haugtem 4-6-7 ■Many  (3)0 

421  000050  TAKADOU (7) (CO)  Mot  1. Sddall  5-8-7  _ J Raida 

422  006210  SBNYWORD  DREAM  (7}(CO)4Bonoiitoy  64-7 JLon.14 

423  D-0S300  WJUOW DAU»(119) (0)0 EtarertJi 3-6-7  PalE<Mery2 

TOP  POfM  Bewnl  8. 8*  Joey  7,  Mr  ta|M  0 

BUM  6-1  BOISMI.  7-1  Mr  Beige's:.  8-1  Sir  Joey.  Salmeel.  9-1  Ansothnan.  12-1  Porte!  M.  Croton 
Ceilidh,  14-1  Mloer  DPs.  Su-Oeer,  Ztqgy  B Dancer  2a  non 

POaaOUU- SIR  JOEYr  Ran  on  well  Inal  hrlong.  2)  3rd  n(  17  behind  Tadeo.mltn  BOLSHOI  tgaw  14®}. 
M dear  run  ovsr  Hqu,  good  iMatmyOnil  lurtong.  9 away  4th.  SWYNFOflO  DREAM.  LAGO  Dl  VAflANO. 
POffTHJET  in  rear  [Ami  3.  CMS). 

MR  BBIQBIACl  Mld-dlviSlon.  soon  driven  slang,  kepi  on.  4fi  ntn  <4  J bite  Balltn  Jasntte  (VartB.Gd) 
AMSEUIUHi  RkkMn  over  11  om.  ns  Imprsmlon,  2b  2nd  al  7 hi  TBdM.  etth  OWFIERS  CEU.OH  (rsc  SB)  41 
nay  3m.SAHE£EL  further  1)0  -SH  i TAKADOU  5Ui  (Havdoc*  51.  Sit) 

Channel  4 


4.1  5 DUBAI  CHAMPION  STAKES  [Qrtop  1)  1m  2f  £174,128 

SOI  311123  FIRST  UAHS  (21)  (D)  GWragg  4-9-2 -JOHBbB 

602  0-10111  HMLOIQ  (60)  (CJ  (DJ  Surad  C«r  Sutx>t5-« X0sttwf2 

BOS  2B2111  TDBJUODA  (38)  (D)J  On  4-6-13 JM*1 

804  13-2051  EWBI  TOP  (44)  (CIMTonvUiU  3-8-11 TQuiHa 

608  143443  SUHIV OP DANCSn (28) (D) P Kehewav 3-6-11 OPsrtbrS 

800  11-112  BOSRA  SHAM (21) (C)  H Cecfl  3-6-8 NHMl4 

TOP  mat  TVSi  Hdng  10,  Boon  Mon  7 

BUM  16-11  Han  mg.  9-4  Basra  Shaoi.  5-1  TVimida.  7*-i  FVa  isistf.  ie-i  Em  Too.  33-1  Glory  Of 
Dancer 

PORM  GW8- HALLMtt  MKK  ail.  quietened  3 out.  ran  on  strongly  ID  Deal  FUST  ISLAND  (Isvsts)  by  3 
(Yort1m285y.Gdl 

BOSHA  am  Chased  leader,  tea  am  H out  headed  Inalds  last  IB  2nd  c*7  to  Mart  of  Eslasn.  sflti 
RUST  ELAND  (gave  7W  41  beck  In  3rd  (Ascot  im.  Gd-Fm], 

IMUtHDAiHsId  ojj.  qiscksned  lo  lead  near  Bnsn.  impressivo.  won  by  lStrwn  Dance  Destai.  w)tn  QLOfiY 
OF  DANCER  free  <fW  neck  Sway  3rd  (Leopardsto+n  Im3,  Gdl. 

HBITOPi  Tracked  lesder.  lad  over  K out  staysfl  on.  won  bv  31  Iraw  Tamhtd  [York  ImM.  Gd) 

Channel  4 . . 


2.05  Hade  Part 
2^40  Brash  Tito  Radpa 
3.18  Quay  Princess 


3JSO  hxMdor  Trader 


455  EoctaanUoa 


Drasc  Lew  best  M MrtOs.  OsHp  Good.  * Dmabt*  Uhkn 
2.05  EBF PH0SP8CTHRXMAnfflN  STAKES 2Y09f  C3*B8 

1 8223ZD  miTTANA  (14)  J Berry  9-0 F Hobwti  (5)  11+ 

2 5 HTQE PAHX (1 4] U Prwcctt 5-0 ODnOMdia 

3 Hi  MMOO  PARK  (14)  Ms .1  Ramadan  0-0  MJ—Sjh  14 

4 4 TURTLE  BOOK  (147)  MTflmtfclnsB-0 KDarteyS 

5 S ALVEflEfMSJFtaclHWM  aFMoMr(6)1 

8 08  FLOOD’S  HO?  BTOPF  (11)  MChamon  6-9  RkntnT 

7 4 KAJAT (IS) H Thomson  Jones  8-9 JFortamrlO 

0 « HEUnOOLF MOUBI (88) TNaueManB-9 BFertnl 

9 00  LA  DOLCE  VITA  (30)  T Barren  8-9  JPtomfanlZ 

10  K UWITMKI BOU (20)  M Johnston 8-6  TWIMnm  0 

11  033  BIDYAJ10UDN(14J  RHcfllmheadB-a F Lysed  (3]  B 

12  00  SOMETUWO  BUM  (14)  T WaBOT  6-9  . . _ JCwdU 

13  23C  SYLVAN DAIKSI (42) C *a8  W JIHcflUi4 

14  66  WALTZ  TIME  (20)  Was  L PerraB  0-0  _ — — AMottosaa 

TOP  FORM  TIPS  Fndtou  8,  Ryris  PSrfc  7,  H^at  8 

Battnoi  7-2  Hyde  Part.  11-?  Hs«L  6-1  Wdyan  Quean,  Frutena,  i-i  Sylvan  Dancer.  6-1  AMIde.  9-1 
Ughtnhg  Bob.  14  nnm 


2.40  PUXBURE  W00O  APPRBITICECZAIMNa  STAKES  la  41 22,637 

1 ?M0*2  BREAK  THE  RULES  (13)  (O)  Mrs  M Hevetey  *^-7 OIMnsr(3)11 

2 LOST  DREAM  C Dwyer  7-9-3 jDHnra>(8)2 

S 0000*5  PETOSXM (18) JPesrce <-9-2  JHBrirdT 

4 111305  PMANUrDANGB  (11)  (CD)  WHagh  7-6-0  LNcwUmB 

9 64SOD  CROSS  TALK  (28)  {CJHVnUer  *-*- 1? P Lynch  1 

5 50  8T H0H0RUK(18) C Murray  4-6-1 1 HHm8m4 

7 HMIK8  DANA  PUNT  (184)  T Barron  4-6-10 Victoria  Afvioby  (7) 


8 0 SHOJA (22) MryVAooiaey 3-8-5 

8 600000  KA8HAHA  (88)  WSUray  4-6-1 

10  «fi-03S  SAUY 08U. (ISO) (BF)B Mb 3-6-4 

11  004500  PINKERTON  POUKA  (21)  J Partes  4-6-3 

12  00  FRUSTATVTOBBN  (74)  F Watson  3-8-1 

13  60  KAYTS  SECRET  (89)  J L Harris  3-6-1 . 

TOP  FORM  DPS:  BrrakTha  RMto  B,  Pkerty  Dracer  7.  CM  8 
Brttfcqp  7-2  Break  The  Rutea,  9-1  Sally  GW,  Fharty  Dancer.  5-1  Pntcxpin,  1V-2I 
ts-i  Pinkerton  PoBca. 


— nCody-8aateher{7) 
10 

-Lem  »e«de(3)  13+ 
—Beam*  MeNal!  9 
—A  Defy  13 
_CI«ther(7)0 
_P  Fesicy  B 


. M-2  Dana  Poua.  6-1  Crom  Talk. 

13 


3.1  5 MO  FOOOS  KURSBIV  HANDICAP  2VO  7f  £3^74 

1 100  TK8  Bt-LAWS  (CO)  (D)  U PHKCCO  9-7  D Drdfrtld  7 

2 24351  IMPUIS1F(17)(D)0  drench  Datt  9-4 QParidnfSlIf 

3 330420  CRATE  TIMES  (B)  (CO)  E WeymaB  ft-1 Ii.iii  0 

4 14451  mnORPOinLIFE (SS) (CO) M TorapUns 6-1 irirtnm  (ri)1 

5 0030  CUHEnWTTBI  (12)  M Jorttoon  B-7 Tea^,11 

8 SSCO  UatnUlAO(48iJ  Waoa  9-41 ■Cram! 

7 364206  RUM  LAD (12J  J Quinn M J CMMD 

8 62500  TOBOJflO  (14)  j Berry  8-3 K Darin  IS 

O 34012  CK>STFimCCt*(9)  (CD)  UWEaSerby  8-3 L1aMc«L.3+ 

10  9*651  TRMAL  WSCHEF (53)  D MoHjB  6-2  l D™ES( 

11  ttHO  ZaeBA(17)CTharreanB-1 

12  NEO  KMQ  UNO  (12)  Mn  J Ramadan  6-0 MMWfaall 

13  0008  SEA nST(17)PChep|de-Hyam 7-13 aSKSwito 

12 

14  544430  ABSrtXKOUEEN (12) ICDIP Evans 7-11 jth... 

15  451521  GOHTHAVEME  C28)  (D)  J Barry  7-M IT^Zb  F«SSl  (£  11 

18  SCO  JOMFT  (89)  0 tWh  7-10 Z ” 

TOPFOrnTPStagto^  OjO^y  Priecm  7.  Atetora  Qera  6 

Mtaw^i^wyPrtneose.  5-1  Tribe*  MocrteL  1 1-?  unixiuri.  0-1  Mrrcr  Four  Lrfa.  7-1  Ccnrawm 


4.55  soot  beck  common  staxeszto  at  cztsa 

1 M20  MARYIEBONE (t)J Barry B-11 NDoOtoUl 

2 0006  SWT  (IB)  M RolgHSC  6-IT JBmw] 

3 5103*  KEBI  TO  FLEAM  (1 J (D)  Deny*  Surth  8-10  JCamB4 

4 SIS  TAZBAIH  (SB)  (D)  D Moflan  6-10 Dane.  MofMin)  B 

5 4223*  EMCHAHTKA  (98)  J Berry  8-8 ._K  Daley  3 

8 CO  ONBmHEJIHEfai)  B Murray  6-6 VBaMdayO 

TOT  FOBH  TB»N  Maylelmue  8.  MnMUca  7, 

Betd+IF  9-*  Uarytebone.  il— 4 EndoiAaL  7-2  Kean  To  Phase.  TflzJbnri.  B-1  &eHL  Oman 

5.30  CLOSE  OP  PLAY  HANDICAP  77  Ca^SO 

1 33H530  OODHm8NAMPHIIK(f77MNwn>-BHS4-IO-e FFN«|il|ff>ff+ 

2 <Q»n  PARUAMEHTPKCE  (10)  (D)  Copt  JWHnn  10-6-13  —DMcKramTI 

a 652051  IB8HDIE  (17)  J Cosier  3-&-U JCwnaifl 

4 506002  CLASSY  CHW  (18)  R Boas  3-0-0 fir.dkiun  (1)10 

9 000000  COMANCW COMFAJrtOH (7) (D) T (tauBMon 6-8-12 jOUiMmIZ 

8 iBCOOD  FAME  AflABI  (7)  (WMrtJBanwdan  4-6-10 MV^hne 

7 40K20  raraRPMDB (?) (D) us  m Hevetoy 4-04  ismis 

B 0D1D2D  UTMOST  ZEAL  (22)  (D)(BF)PHjrrli  3-6-6  ABaOtatoB 

B 0000*0  DANCMaSKWX (14) (D)DNkMb 4-W  UenOraarael 

10  03603)  STACKATTAC*C(17)  p Webber  3-0-4 a Pwtm  B 

11  150000  nCCBEMUDY(B)(D) F Lae  54-8  LNe*t»{5}7 

12  341500  MV  OOOSON  (31)  (CO)  J Eyre  0-6-2 ^BraUto(7)1S* 

19  880446  ALUMMPS  MATH  (84)  (Q(D)(W]TB8ncn  6-6-2 WMeMHvIT) 

14  104040  CRAKMABM  (22)  J Eyre  3-6-1 RUvpin  14+- 

18  404082  8YATWTKUN (4) (O  John  Beny 4-6-1 Mftooratt* 

10  *05010  HMQRTY PISTOL (22) P Evans 4-6-0  JPHOmO* 

17  2046S2  DESERT  WVADEB  (10)  (IQ  D Chapman  6-6-0 ir.eihiull 

15  00-0300  SHARP  TF  SHADrv  f»».)  c WaB  3-6-H  ODufllaMI 

*0  003042  HBBAL  FAHFARE  (28)  Mre  L SdCes  4-6-13 Hoaaato(7)  13* 

T0Proni*«CltoqCMri8,ABeMFaBd>7,IMiw>tZnla 


• Blinkered  for  the  first  time  — CATTERICK;  2.05  Frmtana; 
2.40  Kashana;  5.30  Godmersham  Park.  KELSO:  "2.00 
Overwhelm;  4.10  Field  Of  Vision;  Nonios.  NEWMARKET;  L45 
Blaze  Of  Sang,  Coal  Fire,  Easy  JeL  WOLVERHAMPTON;  7.00 
Smithereens.  9.30  Red  Rusty. 


J Cam*  io 

KDMoylS 
AMcttoaa  3* 
Daren  Modal!  (3)  2 


r Lite.  7-1  Conrawne,  6-1 


CTOW  KOiC  BANK  HAHBtCAP  ST  C4.HO 

(13)  (P)  D Scholia  A-16Q 

9AS1cwh  FBOPHBTS(17)(D]  T Mawtoon  66-11  

S5??  HS^^I^j^dOXCIDMra  JHamadenS-9-7 

PffT.t11  |CO)  B l*m«*tod  5-6-6 





20308  SPBDMI  (32)  (m  P Heme  7-6^  _ 

*00030  BAYDI(7)(D)  M Uener  7-6-17 

Ll^g?*Sy**^WCD)MWena4-B-1i  _“_ZZ 

l)50M3  CHAOWBLLHAU.(1Q)(D)SBo.»i1nc5-a-0 

«»gTEIU  (17)  (CO)  »l  Tinkler  

^SSS?T?^pa:iPE"n,*~7~ia . 

SaLKCOTTACK(20jmR  RMakar  4-7-1? 

7-1  p****BOta  Toucr.  Lady  Sherm.  vi  Spendw, 


KDarley  14 

SWfatt«Mrthia 

OBtWnalB 

J Fortune  1 

P Robert.  (3)  St 

FLjeedO)  17 

D MefluM  (3)  lO* 

NhraJ2 

PPeawy(5)19* 

SMIWlS 


HHaiBn(3]4 

-_R  Strew  7 


— VZ£*m** 

Kin  Tinklers 

ANcOlmaS* 

JFEomO 

— — P Harlan  8+ 

Jltowlnuap 

TtocajiDnwn,  Cnedwed  Han. 


mmmm 


m FREE-FLOWING  Tito 
Mm  Henman  enloyed- the- 
jP^fisecoDd-flnest.Yktary  of 
his  burgeeming  cazeer  Liraeu 
he  beat  Wayne  Ferreira^  tbe 
world  Na.7,.  lay  6-4,  6-a  fo 
reach  the  Hgml-fihaia  • irf  fto 

Czech  Indoor  f^jenJnDstmea- 


The  British  No  J..  utote> 
lined  Ms  growing  ^ reputaCfcn. 
cmthecircuftbyfedlawtDghlS:. 
vtetory  over  Greg  Rttseddd . 
vftfa.aa.eraa  more  oooylna 
ing  straight-sets  success^ 
-against  the  South., Afidoao;:: 
seeded  second  in  O^tcsrvs.  . 

The  22-year-oid  Hehfoan  is 
still  seeking  his  firtt.  major 
tournament  triumpli  but  now,  : 
after  reaching  his  stxfirscsxii-  ' 
final  this  year,  appears  to. 
have  a slightly  _easler/  las^. 
hurdle  to  the  final  thah  he- 
expected. 

Instead  of  renewing  rfvsiry 
with  his  Wimbledon  con— 
queror  Todd  Martin,  wbo m 
Henman  then  beat  in  the' OS 
Open,  the  Britoh  now  meets  ; 
the  unseeded  Goman^  Dsrtrid- 
Frinosil,  who  beat  the  atfiih  " 
American  7-6,  'Tr6.  in  Iheiri: 
qiKtrter-ffnaL  i 

Henman,  seeded  seventh 
■ here,  will  benefit  from  his  lat- 
est semi-final -appearimee  by : 
rising  fitan.hisciHTrafNo.25 
world  ranking  in-  the-  AIT’S 
latest  list  to  be  issued  an 
Monday  ’ L : 

The  Oxford-born  player 
claimed  his'  best -ever  win 
when  he  knocked  out  the  Rns* 
sian.  Yevgeny  Kafelnikov, 
then  ranked  world  No.  5,  in 
the  first  round  at  Wimbfedon 
in  June.  ... 

hr  Hong  Koug.  tito  world . 
No.  1' Pete  Sampras  emd  foe' 

thirri-rankpd  Uromas  Muster 
were  eliminated  in  foe  Marl- 
boro Championships. 

Sampras  fell  to  Zimbabwe’s 
Byron  Black,  ranked  47th,  by 
6-4,  6-2,  while- Muster,. strag- 
gling with  a hip  injury  and 
flu,  was  beaten  3-6, 6-2, 6-4  by 
Sweden’s  Janas  BJorkman. 

At  home,  Sam  Smifhlecov-1 
ered  from  a set  and  2-0  down 
to  upset  the  German  top  seed 
Elena  Wagner  2-6, 6-3,  7-6  in 
the  quarter-finals  of  .the  Tex- 
aco Ladies  Challenger  In 
Cardiff 

The  match  continued  to  be 
a test  of  mental  strength  for 
foe  British  No.  1,  who  missed 
a match  point  at  6-5  in  foe 
deciding  set  - But  the  Eissex 
player  dominated  the  tie- 
break  with  a loss  of  only  four  ~ 
points  . 1 ■ - ■ 

Smith  now  meets  foe  fast- 
improving  French  17-y  ear-old 
Anne-Gaelle  Sidot  in  today's 
semi-finals. 


°*S 
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No  way  through  . . . Matthew  Ridge  is  stopped  short  by  Great  Britain's  Paul  Broadbent  and  Terry  O'Connor  during  yesterday's  match  in  Auckland 

First  Rugby  League  Test:  New  Zealand  1 7,  Great  Britain  1 2 

Kiwis  capitalise  as  Moriey  sins 


Andy  Wilson  In  Auckland 


Adrian  morley  win 
never  forget  his  first, 
brief  taste  of  Test 
football.  The  19-year- 
old  Leeds  forward  was  sin- 
binned  by  the  Australian  ref- 
eree Bill  Harrigan  within 
moments  of  coming  on  as  a 
late  substitute  and  in  the 
remaining  nine  minutes  the 
centre  John  Timu  scored  two 
tries  which  gave  New  Zealand 
a scarcely  deserved  win. 

Great  Britain  had  con- 
trolled the  first  50  minutes  to 
establish  a 12-2  lead  and  had 
then  defended  magnificently 
to  restrict,  the  Kiwis  to  a 
second  Matthew  Ridge  penal- 
ty. But  the  loss  of  Morley. 
which  followed  a head  injury 
to  the  full-hack  Stuart  Spruce 
and  an  enforced  reshuffle  of 


the  back-line  defence,  left  the 
tourists  exposed  and  Timu 
capitalised  ruthlessly. 

The  Lions  felt,  with  some 
justification,  that  Morley's 
punishment  was  harsh.  'Hie 
captain  Andy  Farrell  said:  "It 
was  disappointing  that  the 
referee  had  to  send  someone 
to  the  bin  for  holding  down  at 
such  a late  stage,  because 
everybody  had  been  doing  it 
all  the  game.” 

Britain's  coach  Phil  Larder, 
feeling  that  Harrigan  was 
allowing  defenders  to  delay 
tackles  more  than  has  become 
the  norm  in  England,  told  his 
players  at  half-time  to  exploit 
the  official's  generosity  to 
prevent  the  Kiwis  "getting  on 
a roll". 

The  plan  worked  until  the 
last  half-hour  when  New  Zea- 
land forced  the  visiting  de- 
fenders to  hold  on  longer  and 


longer.  Kris  Radlinski.  who 
switched  from  centre  to  full- 
back when  Spruce  was  in- 
jured, was  penalised  for  hold- 
ing down  the  scrum-half 
Stacey  Jones  and  Ridge 
kicked  his  second  goal  to 
reduce  the  deficit  to  eight 
points.  But  the  real  penalty 
came  when  Morley  was 
binned  for  a repeat  offence. 

Great  Britain's  problems 
had  started  with  a Bobbie 
Go uiding  cross-kick  to  the 
right  wing  in  the  54th  minute. 
The  move  had  already  pro- 
duced the  Lions'  first  try 
when  Alan  Hunte  rose  above 
Richard  Barnett  but  it  was  a 
high-risk  strategy  against  the 
latter,  who  has  represented 
New  Zealand  at  basketball 

When  he  was  tested  by 
Goulding  again  he  outjumped 
Hunte  and  saw  a dear  field 
ahead.  Spruce  went  low  in 


cover  defence  but  Barnett 
stepped  over  his  tackle.  Al- 
though Barnett  was  eventualy 
stopped,  Spruce  was  forced  off 
with  a gashed  face,  forcing 
Larder  to  switch  Radlinski 
and  introduce  the  Sheffield 
youngster  Keith  Senior  at 
centre.  The  defence  never 
looked  secure  again. 

Within  a minute  of  Morley 
going  to  the  sin-bin.  Gene 
Ngamu  threw  a long  pass  to 
Timu  who  stepped  inside 
Senior  and  crashed  through 
Radlinski ‘s  tackle  to  score.  In 
New  Zealand’s  next  raid  the 
prop  Grant  Young  released 
the  ball  to  Ngamu  who  gave 
Timu  the  space  to  score 
again.  Ridge  converted  both 
tries  and  added  a 40-yard  drop 
goal  in  injury  time. 

Great  Britain,  even  though 
defeated,  should  approach  the 
Tests  in  Palmerston  North 
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Rugby  Union 


A spot  of  Welsh  dog 
in  the  Harlequin  pack 


SENTIMENT  will  not 
blum  the  edge  of  Gar- 
eth Llewellyn's  iron- 
clad commitment 
when  the  6ft  Sin  Harlequins 
lock  confronts  his  old  mates 
from  Neath  in  a game  at  The 
Stoop  that  could  spell  the  end 
of  the  Welsh  club's  interest  in 
the  Heineken  European  Cup. 

Win  bonuses  of  £1,250  per 
man  per  game  explain  why  he 
moved  from  The  Gnoli. 
Llewellyn,  whose  50  appear- 
ances for  Wales  make  him  the 
most  capped  lock  in  their  his-  | 
tory,  was  targeted  by  Quins' 
director  of  rugby  Dtck  Best  as  j 
the  kind  of  streetwise  senior 
pro  to  put  "dog”  into  an  outfit 1 
who  used  to  be  widely  i 
regarded  as  a soft  touch,  j 
When  Quins  were  struggling  ! 
to  beat  a fiery  Ulster  side  in 
Belfast  this  week,  the  skipper  | 
Jason  Leonard  was  clearly  , 
relieved  to  have  him  in  the  1 
engine  room.  I 

Since  playing  his  first  Test 
against  New  Zealand  seven 
years  ago.  Llewellyn  has  be- 
come a more  ruthless  pier- 
former.  adding  memal  hard- 
ness to  his  athletic  i in  e-out 
skills  and  prodigious  appetite 
for  work  around  the  park. 
However,  the  former  Wales 
skipper  also  likes  now  to 
entertain  as  well  as  to  win 
matches,  an  ambition  he 
started  to  fulfil  with  Neath 

last  season  when  they  scored 
a record  number  of  tries  on 
their  way  to  the  Heineken 
League  title. 

"It  will  be  a bit  strange 
competing  against  close 
friends  with  whom  1 achieved 
a great  deal  in  Welsh  rugby," 
Llewellyn  reflects.  “1  was 
partly  responsible  for  bring- 
ing Lyn  Jones  to  The  Gnoli  as 
coach  and  he  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  creative  people  I 
ever  worked  with.  Lyn  used 
to  say.  'it’s  not  stupid  to  make 
mistakes,  just  stupid  to  keep 
on  repeating  them.'  His  inno- 
vative ideas  helped  our  very 
young  side  win  the  league 
within  two  seasons.” 

Llewellyn  established  his 
reputation  at  the  end  of  the 
Eighties  as  a relentless  expo- 
nent of  the  nine-man  game 
conceived  by  Brian  Thomas 
and  spearheaded  by  Kevin 
Phillips,  a man  whose  middle 
name  was  “Hwyl”. 

“I  learned  a great  deal  from 
those  men,"  says  Llewellyn. 
"We  had  the  strongest  pack  in 
Wales  and  honest  backs  who 
did  their  best  and  it  was 
enough  to  win  us  the  league 
in  the  first  year  of  the  compe- 
tition." Llewellyn  was  Welsh 
Player  of  the  Year  in  1989. 


and  Christchurch  confident 
in  their  ability  to  pull  level 
after  a first-half  performance 
in  which  the  Sheffield  prop 
Paul  Broadbent  led  some 
magnificent  forward  effort 
and  Betts  was  an  inspiration. 
He  deservedly  scored  the 
second  try  after  One  handling 
by  Goulding  and  the  substi- 
tute Chris  Jaynt. 

NEW  ZEALAND  (AuikiAnd  Warriors 
unlDSB  staled]  Ridge;  Hoppe, 
Blackmons,  Tima  i Canterbury i ReiiieM 
iCionuflai  riyinni  Jones;  Voting,  Ena, 
Pongfa  (Canberra!.  In  {Hunter  Mariners). 
Kearney,  Smith  I North  Queensland 
Cowpoysr  Sahmtitutor.  Hb,  Vagan a, 
WSJ  i Canberra;.  Swim. 

CHEAT  BRIT AIM:  Spruce  (Bradford). 
Monte  (51  Helens).  RatOnafcl  (Wigan). 
Powell  iKeigtiieri.  SuBven  (Si  Helene). 
Harris  (Warrington).  Coaiding  (St 
Helens).  Broadbent  (Shellipld).' 
C urm rag  ham  (SI  Hulensl.  O'Connor 
(Wigan],  Bette  (Auckland  Vtfurriursi 
Soidthorpe  (Warrington).  n>nl  (Wigan] 
SubMKoteot  Smith  iCasfletard).  Joynt 
iSl  Helena).  Senior  (Snoftinim.  Morioy 
I Leeds i 

Refereei  W Harngan  |AuS> 


Llewellyn . . . iron-clad 

Robert  Armstrong 
on  Gareth  Llewellyn, 
who  tackles  his  old 
club  Neath  today 


His  desire  to  play  in  the 
forthcoming  internationals 
against  Australia  and  South 
Africa  keeps  him  bombing  up 
and  down  the  M4  to  keep  faith 
with  regular  Welsh  squad  ses- 
sions in  Card UT.  “I  can  handle 
all  the  training  sessions  with 
club  and  country,"  be  says, 
"and  I work  out  with  weights 
too  without  suffering  from  fa- 
tigue, but  all  that  driving 
does  take  a bit  out  of  me. 
Since  I gave  up  my  job  as  a 
British  Steel  fitter  in  Port  Tal- 
bot last  July  I’ve  been  trying 
to  learn  how  to  use  the  extra 
time  to  best  advantage,  but 
sometimes  the  day  goes  by  in 
a Qash.  I haven't  played  golf 
at  Richmond  yet.” 

Still.  Llewellyn  knows  that 


Offiah  clear  for 
Bedford  debut 


Martin  offiah  will 
make  his  debut  for 
Bedford  against  Rotherham 
in  League  Two  today,  less 
than  two  weeks  after 
specialists  said  a toe  Injury 
might  rule  him  out  for  the 
season.  “I  feel  sharp  and 
ready.”  the  wing  said  after 
two  fitness  tests. 

Delight  for  Bedford  was 
tempered  when  the  employ- 
ment department  placed  a 
temporary  ban  on  the  for* 
mer  Australian  league 
player  Mike  Pecbey. 


professionalism,  which  has 
brought  him  a five-year  con- 
tract. could  not  have  arrived 
at  a better  time,  given  that  his 
best  years  have  yet  to  come, 
not  to  mention  the  1999  World 
Cup  in  Wales.  The  fact  that  he 
now  literally  rubs  shoulders 
with  some  of  the  best  players 
in  Europe  — Cabannes,  Wood 
and  Carling,  for  example  — 
can  only  stimulate  his  own 
highly  focused  pursuit  of 
excellence. 

"It  was  an  odd  experience 
to  jump  straight  from  the 
close-knit  atmosphere  of 
Neath  into  a London  club  that 
had  recruited  so  many  good 
players  from  other  coun- 
tries." admits  Llewellyn.  "We 
took  time  to  get  acquainted 
but  we've  managed  nine  wins 
from  nine  games  and  1 believe 
the  best  is  yet  to  com..-  from 
Harlequins.  We're  an  adapt- 
able bunch  of  players,  and.  de- 
spite the  different  national- 
ities. we  don't  have  a 
language  problem.  Cabanne*. 
speaks  fantastic  English  and 
the  prop  Benezech  has  very 
good  pidgin  English. 

"I  already  knew  Jason 
Leonard  from  way  back  be- 
cause ray  brother  Glyn.  who 
went  to  the  North  London 
Poly,  used  to  play  for  Barking 
when  Jason  was  in  the  side. 
Later  on  Jason  stayed  at  our 
home  in  Wales  after  playing 
in  internationals  in  Cardiff.” 

Llewellyn  has  swiftly  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  lower 
decibel  count  at  The  Stoop, 
which  is  a world  away  from 
the  raucous  intimacy  of  The 
Gnoli.  "The  liuis  here  are  defi- 
nitely different,  mure  upper 
crust."  he  says,  "but  they've 
■ been  great  so  far." 

Success  in  Europe  tops 
Quins'  list  of  priorities, 
j closely  followed  by  a desire  to 
win  their  first  league  title. 
Llewellyn's  expertise  will  be 
Invaluable  when  the  path  gets 
bumpier  in  mid-winter.  First 
there  is  the  threat  of  Neath, 
followed  by  a difficult  trip  to 
Brive.  runners-up  in  last  sea- 
son's French  championship. 

"Brive  have  already  beaten 
Neath,  so  they  must  be  a 
strong  side,"  says  Llewellyn 
loyally.  "I  know  they've  been 
getting  information  and  ad- 
vice on  how  to  play  British 
teams  from  Nick  Farr  Jones, 
who  sends  them  faxes  from 
his  office  in  Paris.  Still,  we'll 
be  getting  the  low-down  on 
Brive  from  Cabannes,  who 
played  against  them  with  his 
old  club  [Racing  Club  de 
Paris].  That's  another  advan- 
tage of  having  players  from 
different  parts  of  the  world." 


Stratford  National  Hunt  programme 
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2.2  5 EHOTTHIY  MEADOW  LADY  KUOttf  HANDICAP  HURDLE  2m  1 10yds  C2*44 

1 UO)DO-wraBY(1B2) (DIM Bail achughT-lvig  AMsM 

2 223-654  BHICE(B)(D)(BfJJ-W*l«»-H-3 LlAkO 

a (-3C22  PA«  Of  JACKS  (14)  (CD)  {IF}  GLMooro  6-11-1  — Pkmee 

4 02-55 15  PBBASOS  BAY (V)  (D)  □ CoMWon  5-IIH3 PMniMwn 

9 5HBI3-  3AKWMOaaUWra(TMl(mjA8inn)wS-KM7 XWttMP) 

6 2UB/3/A.  SRKMB9  90N(B73)(CD)G  BA/nsfl  8-TDJ)  JOtaer* 

T 000-232  ZUKU8AR(2)(0)  J Bntf*y*-HHS 

8 STOJ-P  QUICK DECtHOM (I IB)  J Ciesswell 5-10-0  EJJmm«(7) 

Befdng:  5-1 6ai  Diego  Charger.  5-1  Poo  01 -take,  fr-i  Fierro.  Papeus  Bey.  7-1  ZMgDar.8-1  *y 
20-1  Sauna'*  Son.  and  Decision  8 

2.55  MCHARMOIU  BOUND  Mmou  2m  1 10yds  CUM 

1 WOO-PP  SAMDBO  (33)  Miss  L Bower  7-13-5 Jl  ISlfcrtoa  (T)  * 

a 34358PI-  CUPB.OF  BARMS (B)(0)  BOre  MI-12 MrOOm 

9 S31P2B  SHALIK  (18)  JJerUm  6-11-5 MTggrafn 

4 01  SXUTTUCaCK  (18)  UroNMuca  Joy  5-11-5 A Magana 

8 OOPO-R  TWICE  THE  QR00»(S7l(CDJR  Lee  6-11-5 

8 OP/OT-5  AWESTRUCK (8) B freece 6-10-12 OK#g»a(»l* 

7 DASHWaDANCBI  A Rutms  5-10-12  

B COED  HATTA  BHER  (28]  P Dalwi  5-10-12 W OdM 

8 UOFFP-  MONKEY'S WEDOHK! C1T*)H K«»ana0ti 5-10-12 ■ 

10  RDH  AL  KHALi  A SiracW  5-10-12 TJlfcijpjnP 

11  24/W2U-  THEYDOH PfSOC (145) X CJWtBrtwck  MO- 12 D»fch(3) 

II  6PG30-0  TOOT  EXAMPLE  (14)  B CarotMge  5-W-12 Ogy  Lyem  ♦ 

13  W6-M3  PK3CB4S  (101)  N T/nWsr  4-1D-TI {-W|ar 

14  DP>  HMK8R SIMM (260)  A Sw«*f 4-10-11 -HF^iaq 

18.  43  SOHBKY (80) BGutlOy *-10-11 

18  VSFII-1  wsn  VIEW  (81)1  WIW9T-10-7 JBKwMo— ■ 

17  JF  PYTGHLEY  DAWN (14)  0 OrNt/U  6-10-7 ISM* Wy 

IB  OWFTOeS  080.  P MOOTOK  4-V0-6 3Btwi(B) 

lonhgi  4-1  MUy  W». « ShuBacocL  5-1  T trice  The  Graom,  6-1  PK*8W.  3-1  Steto.  10-1  Pyteftlay 
DBWLTHwty  Esanrio.  14-1  mma  Bivaf,  DeeWng  Dnww  ia  ittmh 

3.25  COftSTDWHHIl!  4 MRjaHT  HAKD4CAP  CHASE  2oi  If  110y«fci  C3^86 

1 1114U2  STATO.V  HOME (6) (CD)  P RMHM  £!£?** 

2 232 S3-  BBHIAKDS-OaiiaUlL (18*1  (D)PMctMUs  10-11-15 -PtW" 

3 J111P-3  H8WHAU.  7HII4CB  (23)  (BP)  A Slreotet  8-11-9 1°** 

4 (BS7I3  BAMSTAB (0) (D) (BF)  P HoMm  6-11-6  

8 664-0=4  8MWWP  JOHB  (13)  (H)  H «-1  W Jr*"* 

• PKS-31  BOBpi™OPrW*8Tr7](OTS[J*w^6-HM *£"*** 

7 SWIB12- EAWHBMIWUaC (184) G Borneo 6-lW .RRWOM 

Bautop  M Nastonb-GciwaL  MSttWy  Home.  5-1  Wwftall  Pnnca.  Nortnam  OpOoW. 

13-i.SimK)  John.  Easwn  Magic  71  1 


4.00  WBAUUI  HEX.  HANDICAP  HUDDLE  Zm  at  C8£S2 

1 0111-  MAEE  A STAND  (148)44  FJW  6-11-W  ® ! 

C 2W3151-  8IOIIET  VALLET  (413)  (O  JJwfcWsB-lM *! 

8 -3P1D-0  RCADANESCKIE (14) PMun)lf|F 4-11-5 


4 215224-  DALLY  BOT (181) TEaserby 4-11-1 . LWyor 

8 311-  BAHPQNP  SOTflirUJI  (207)  J Fomlgme  4-10-1)  ...Hilda 

8 P/W42-  RAFTB»(38T)JBm3ey7-10-l0  ..  TJIhtphy 

7 0523/4-0  SAYHOm(7}(C)*Clay  HMD-0 — 5*|«- 

BMItagi»-?  I4aka  A Stand.  7-2  SMnar  Valiev.  6-J  Dally  Boy.  S-l  Raagan>-MW)  6-1  BanmJ  SoOTtelflfi  l~\ 
HalWS.25-1  Saymerg  7 reroera 


4.35  AJLP.  TRAEBIS  UrOMBOURHE  HANDICAP  CHASE  2ra  511  lOyda  (4^88 

1 IIBSOU-  HASTBI  BOSTON (183) (D) HWboflWHrao 6-1 1-10 LWyar 

2 IF4R-13  IW18E (14) P Bowen D-l  1-3  — AMbm*b 

1 131221-  LMBtrSUDRO (1*3) (D)PNkSuH( 7-10-11 PHUa 

4 4FI113-  QAHRVLOGGHfiaO)(D)  □ Gancono  7-10-7 D Fortt  (3) 

6 F21-13F  CEBT3BI  ANGIE  (14)  (CO)  PPeOM  7-10-5 DBrtDjwttf 

6 3ff>-WF  COMSDT  ROAD  (14)  (DJH  Lae  J2-1(W> AJebnoa 

nnlltijr  5-2  G anyHxqii.  3-1  Larry's  Lord.  4-1  Hera.  Mutter  Boston.  6-1  Comal,  Rosa.  6-1  CertUn  Angle 


5.05  8ABB3UV  ASSOCIATES  HMH1  NOVKS  H3IINHE  Im  M 110yd*  E3.1M 

1 0-  B RETT  TWO  (303)  L WotoVIMI DSWtoy(7} 

2 WTOFAMDCUPMHOOerts 5-11-0  .DPmmN 

8 Q5HP4P- CAREY'S  COnAOE (222)  WsPTrwfBley 6-11 -0  lKM) 

4 0056-  OOSA  PIUJH  (184)  K BaSey  6-11-0  WMePartand 

B 01-M  DHfWULT  DECtBIQN  (21)  Mn  M Jones  5-11-0  . . . .D  Byrne 

8 5W-  BOSmPU(T21)TF0(Mr  6-11-0  SWyana 

7 3VP0S3-  JMALreDI(17B)  4 BarQw&-n-0  ..  Mr R ThsnHoa (7) 

8 6-  UNfW»(21B)7R-islBi 6-11-0  — MrBBaida 

B W-3  HWOR KEY (8) JJtrtJns 6-11-0  - - AMagwa 

10  0-  MB  STRONG  QALB  (238)  P NJchote  5-1 1-0 PHda 

11  2 ROSKEBI BHIDGB(83)C Woodon ^11-0 HRIchanta 

13  46060-  TAHBS  BB8KU (398)  C Maim  5-1 W)  . - JRata 

13  09H1  (UBJCIMUIOM  (17)  MtasH/diigM  5-104 JMMqr 

14  niOO-OJAIMPS  JOT  (14)  CrnsmoRoo  6-10-9  — Shaun  Graham  (7) 

IB  0-F  UU.V THE PIU.Y(B» Mr« BWerlng 5-10-6 EBynw 

16  60U450-  BJU.7LE MOSS (l)REcJdev 7-10-9  ...  - Mhhaal Breonaa (E) 

17  UP  THE  CREEK  Miss,  M (toetand  4-iD-i  G»Tr  Lyons 

Ban>  jl  l1"  'll — j ‘ ^ — g-—  • • Llntarfl, Dtftevll Deciamri  fl-1  Uixx  Key. 

10-1  Mine.  Tenute.  12-1  Terra  Budge  IT  nanan 


5>IO  J0MBS  UUM  HKWnDM  MANI»  HURDU  IfOyribi  C2.7B8 

1 HD-2  BLA»  OH  0«  (5)  J Bradley  5-7  »-S RJatmeu 

2 5644-  H.YINQ nOOLHl (214) URoLens 6-1 1-5 .-BPewofl 

3 466630-  NAOARA  SOUND  (1 8*1  BPreew  5-11-5  AMa^dra 

4 0-H*CJMQTEUa»APH(27S)CMm6-1M  . -JPTUay 

5 2 MNBA SHARPLY (80) (BP) A Wda 5-11-6 PWd# 

fl  MOO-  SUXV  UOMK1  (22B) T Eirttwti,  5 I V5 LWyar 

7 SDHW  SMART  LORD  (42)  J Bosley  i-H-S  - MRoahqr 

B 5-  SWAM  STREET  (3M)  C Mann  5- D-5 _JRaBMi 

3 054/0-  TOTAL  A55BT (214)  A Farfies 6-11-3 TBay 

10  BRAYDON  FOREST  C Draw  4-11-4  -WMantou 

11  D23- 8KMN00U>(aae)T Caaev 4-11-4 DBrtdgwaaar 

12  HZALREEkJay  4-IM DWatah 

13  23906-4  8AMAKA  HAM  (13)  Graeme  RM  4-11-4 -.JUctanl  Quart 

14  000-0  BO38HAU.(aB)MrsTPrtinBlanS-11-0 QWurt'P) 

18  0-  SLOE  BRANDY  (EM)  U»HWeK>nB-1MI - JDAWrtMa 

BanWM  3-1  Samba  Sharply.  6-1  Blue  0(  Oak.  7-1  Hying  Fiddler.  Iron  N GoK.  8-1  Racing  Teugraph.  13-1 
Nagara  Sewd.  Swan  SbeeL  M-1  Sntari  Lera  1 5 nraail 


2.19  Coptoku  KhwHm 
260  SguhWs  Occaaia»i 
S^OWinnSptB 


3^9  flawaeal  Crack  (ah) 
UO  Qraunbank 
BJW  CaN  My  Oimt 


Oartg:  MraBaa,  Good  ft)  Brm;  Ctaaa,  Qood  (gaad  to  (bin  hiplacea).  * DwwtM  Mahaia. 

Hgnm  In  braokob  after  bma/i  <ma  dnoli  daym  able*  Mart  Wl  outhig. 

2.1  5 PERRY  BOAT  HANDICAP  CHASE  7m  GM51 

1 1.4T10O-  CLA7  COUNTY (177)(D)M  Hammond  11-U-O ROaihiy 

2 if  CAPTAIN  UVBHVE  (13)  (CD)  (BP)  P NHWUls  ft-10-13 A P McCoy 

3 1331-2  SUPBR TACTICS (13) (Cj(D)RAfner 6-HM1  PHaolajCS) 

4 04J£P5-  LASATA{217)(D)RC«»n  1HH  J>Hon4e 

Batting;  (-4  Cjpum  Xtxt&vt.  ?s  Super  Tjofcs  2-)  Ony  Coumy.  L'-1  Ujaa  4nmr 


2.50  HVERDALE  NOVICE  HURDLE  3Y0  9m  C2^15 

1 A CHET  TOO  73RR  Howe  10-12  ....AAapel(3) 

2 CLASSIC  UBTEMCE  J Hub  10-12 JQaharaa 

3 PHHRBI  QCHBIAnON  D Artiunviat  10-17  — - B Piawaady 

4 5 S0UXBI 8L1IE (13) P MC4&3  10-12 DJbnmagh(C) 

9 SOURCS  OOCASONR  AMenuaW-12 — .A  P McCoy 

6 MJMUy  SCCWH  N CMnco  16-12 B Johnson 

7 1 TARR7(23)(D]A5neewr  10-12 — DBiadtoy 

B TYPHOON  LADS  Dew  10-12 ADtafcan 

g CAST  AFLYMialamar  16-7 ILawioaca 

Bettkigi  3-i  Siywe  s Oraunn.  7-2  A Chrt  Too  Far.  S-C  Qauk  Pelaneo.  Tut/.  5-1  Tytroon  Led.  7- 
Pnnerr  Gawriiior.  ij-i  SioneySecue  Bnoman 


3.20  CAFTAW QUtST  HURDLE ta  C4,769 

1 fTOJPJ- CHI8rsSON8(180J(D)SOTW«-l<-6 ^.JIDmoady 

3 110841-  HOME C0UMTW5 (»15) (D)DMoftat 7-11-6 DJMeffaH 

3 12/105-  WAHH  BP8U (824) (CD) OL Moore  0-1 W - - APMcCoy 


4 SKIFP-  CUMBRIAN  CNAILENOC (309) (D)TEasub)  7-11 -S  .-RGanttty 

8 <3Fj£i-P  OtB KRIS (14) (D) N Hanoenor 4-10-1J ~.HA Ftagarald » 

BrtBngr  9-4  Home  CoiOiMs.  6-1  CWaf  a Song.  7-2  Qm  Kris.  *-i  Currfinan  cnane^s.  7-1  Werm  Spell 


3.55  charisma  oold  cup  handicap  chase  an  ciojibo 

1 44M1VBAVAID  00(183) NGatalM  5-0-0  - RDuamdy 

B 53^40-  SHI>ETBHUa.V (170) (DJMHanrnionfl 9-1 1-4  . Mr C Boonor (3) * 

3 23411-1  BEXTONE (14)  k Bailey  7-IV-l ..CODwycr 

4 1P11I-1  QBBALGBACX(14)(D)P  Nldwlb  7-11-2 .JLPHcCoy 

6 5-11231  ROYAL  VACATION  (13)  (D)  G Moore  7-10-0  JCaHagkai 

8 11134T-1  ALAADAW AAH (63) C llam 7-KW)  CUawaDyn 

7 4P4633-  NEVADA  BOLD  (204)  (D)  F Yardey  10-10-0  PHeUwgaCn 

Balling;  3-1  General  Crack.  4-1  Bavard  Dnu.  9-2  Bertcne,  5-1  Royal  Vacanoa  6->  Sn  PMer  Lely.  15-1 
ALMhawaan.  25-1  Nerada  Gold  7 rumen 


4.30  THAMES  NOVICE  CHASE  Ma  C3y688 

1 /4rtM54-  KH  MAOIC  (118)  FTanfeyB-n-O . B MtLooghBn  * 

a F.’ZIBM-  LAMP  AFAR  (186)  P WeKier  B-TW1 ■ Dwyer 

3 315106-  HOHDAN5K  (218)  M MaOgwck  7-11-0 .8  FeohM 

4 0/1P-  WILDE  MUSK  (343)  C Brot*S  6-1V0 CBradMy 

G KlBC-  AMAHCI0  (188)  G Harwod  5-10-13  - R Dtatamody 

8 1100H-:  QHEBfiMCX  (13) (BF) P Hobbs  5-10-13 CUowcOyn 

Brttbgi  11-10  Land  Alar.  3-1  AmanDo.  9-C  GraeiCa*.  5-1  Ncrtaiwk.  6-1  Wide  Mia.c  Siiaanii 


5.00  PARK  HANDICAP  HURDLE  Mb  M C4JM7 

1 B=0U10-  HOPS  AHD  POPS  (1S5)  (O  (D)  B Alner  9-12-0  _ P Hearty  (5) 

2 2FP40U-  BAHHA BOV (182) k. Henderson 6-11-11  MAFtagcnM 

3 lOlfWB-  RR8D EARTH (281) (CD) JFanttfflwe fl-NMi  JOsbarae 

4 64FIB-C  CALL  MY  QUEST  (14)  RPtOUCk  6-10-11  APMcCoy 

5 06/FBFP-  onus  A CALL  (333)  JGHfartl  6-10-0 ..  LAapoUfS) 

BoUhigc  2-1  Hops  And  PCD*. « Barru  Biy.  11-4  Coll  My  Guest.  9-7  FoM  Earm.  19-1  'iivin  A C4D 


I Wolverhampton  all-weather  card  tonight 


7 JM  Napkcw  Star 
7JIO  Coanaand or  Jonaa 
&OO  Walk  Tba  Bui 


7 CCDOO  CtflMA CASTLE (14) (CjPHattam  1-9-1  ..  . . .CC3rtar4 

8 363120.  TDVARKH  [371)(CD)Ron  Thompson  S4-5  . N Canocrtcn  12 

S 012600  CLAQUE (40) (CD) 0 Qlapman 4-9-S  ACtfkmell* 

10  006364  LOVE  RA7ETA  (14)  J BanU  3-9-3  — _JStoea» 

11  300560  LA  PPU WHHHA  (50)  P Chippta-Hwn  3-9-P  --  . . ..R  Htafn  (3)  0 

13  143464  ALLSTARS  EXPRESS  (19)  T taugton  J-9-i) S Sander*  3 

TOP  R3BM  TIPS:  CUaa  CaaHa  8,  ShaM;  T.  HMgUli  Of  Fianso  6 

Batflag:  7-2  snanis.  9-2  HgeTs  LM  6-1  Glow  Forum.  7-1  hwiuh  Of  Fame.,  ft-i  c^ina  Comic.  *li®n 
ExpraK.  16-1  LaPeiegrma  12  racoon 


800  PHeetw  Of  Haorta 
SJOPeopklW 


OHegraO) 

JMAWaNaa 


Kelso  (N.H.) 


7.00  ATHfiMA  KANtHCAP  3 YD  H 22*15 

1 Z9S40  SOHGSHEET  (37)  (Q)  V Meads  9-7 

2 2-saao  SamHESEEMS  (16)  P WaMpi  9-6  

3 6101®  QUOMs  CHECK  (SB)  (D)  Mas  J Crara  9-t  

4 2WHH  HAPCR  STAR  (14)(CO)MnNUDCOuIey  9-1 

8 HUC-0  LAVTKLAT  (288)10  (BP)  J Glover  9-1  

8 aBSOE  RAM88T ROPKC25) C Fmmurtt9-0  ..... 

7 HW000  PIATMAKER (23) (0j 0 Mtfiolls 8-13 

8 JO-JO  H.  DOflIA  (18)  A Hide  6-1?  - 

g 004620  TYMEEHA  (37)  (D)  B PNkPgB-ll  

IB  0-030  R»KDIO[1E7)GLc«S  6-11  . _ 

11  122100  HEED  YOU  BADLY  (4B)  (CO)  S Woods  6-11 

12  3*1025  <U  [A  MOM  (206)  (CD)  J Berry  8- m 

13  4-36004  MHHT  HARMONY  (10)  R Hannan  B-9 

TOP  POMS UPBi  IMpMi  Mar  B.  Wort  Hanai.j  T.Bumt 

■■Mag  3-1  Nflta  Harmony.  4-1  Napier  Star.  5-1  SangsMeL  6-1  Risking.  ID-1 
Cneck.  Need  You  Badly 


_ J5nainay(7)B 
_J  Stack** 

..  ACdowmiM 
..CTaagna(3)134 
..M  Day  194 
_ LChmocfeB* 

. J Partuoa  11* 

--0  Berdwo*  1 
. Jlartbi  DHyar(5)2 

-AWhataa{3)12 

_CWrtd>(7)3 

.OCartraA 


& La  hw?i.  12-1  Oueena 


3LOO  SWha  Of  MM 


3AO  Over  Tha  I 

4.10  KeldWH 

4AO  Boned  Che 


12  ncroRlASXlon  Allan  4-tt-ll ^ 8 Showy 

13  O00-P4  AMBB HOLLY  (8)  J Own  7-1IV7  . . . - - .FPtryrtl 

M UINBACf(LADrBUM0sgar)f-lft-7 BUe(3) 

Ifi  54  1HUMP8P  (3B)  P MBI8MW  *-104 A D*hkta 

BaUhv  5-2  Adamatfc.  W UHWe  Man.  6-T  Trumped.  Flyaway  BIWE.  6-1  Amtor  Italy.  10-1  ^rsinslw 
Talent.  18-1  Baeknandw.  • 15  mom 


3,40  BRUMMliTU  ALN  ANTHONT  A JDNW8E  MARSHALL  TROPHY  HANDICAP  CHASE 

■Opg  f|  M 

1 S30403- OWR  THE  OREL  (188)  (OJHowart  Johnson  KJ-11-« — HWBtataau 

2 m»3-4  BA8DE LAJR* (13) M Hammond  KM  1-2  — .PWaea* 

3 21122-4  ROCKET  RUN  (13S)  (CD)  (BP)  MttB  L Hussafl  B-10-12 _ 

4 G33-M9  OPFT)BBIffl{13)(CD)UnSBfadBurno  tl-KHl BradbtwnefT) 

BaUhv  84  Over  Tlw  DM.  5-2  RockM  Rial.  3-1  Ofl  The  Bra.  9-2  Baa  Ds  L*me 4nm«mr» 


4.10  BrTROBDHURI HANDICAP NUDDIJE ami Iflyda C2^0B 

1 314441-  TOM  BROOK  (184)  (P)J  Howard  Johnson  8-12-0 NWUBaown 

2 3411-33  BURN DAHCm (18) (D) lira M RavalflY 4-TT-fl PWm 

j 1TC  PHaJD  Of  VISION  ! 1 fl)  M/S  A Swtnbar*  6-1V-3  — J SmujM* 

4 4335P3  YAH  PHMCE (13) (CD) H TteUer  9-11-7  — iTWan* 

B R03S.22  N0NK»(8)(C)G Moore S-1WJ NBm8Ib»« 

g^M-u.o.1  No^es.  rv-4  Tom  Brad*.  7-2  Field  Dl  «skm.  *-1  Eden  Danar.  7-1  Van  Prlnso.  lnawt 


4.40  WAT HAHKM  HAWNCAP HDRUJECm  81  IlOyda  *2^18 

t 630 KS  IBOIOUS  PUNT  (84)  J DUMB  T-1VW DUa(3) 

2 F-fllW  ntONTffiRfUOHT(1B)ltaLSdflaH6-lI-7 A Detain 

9 5-V4GP4  BDYRLCIRCtH(7)PlflaB7-11“7 I — JHMra>d(3) 

4 3855-41  JONABN  (8)  UrtESOK*  6-1 W -KJHmw 

9 0PP6-12  CR0HtWUKE(7)JDU0n6-iM  BStaray 

JHWflm,  W MOtaAS  Plan. 3-1  Croton  Lake,  ?-1  Fnrtwr  FUjhL  M RoytU  CuiukS  noun 


7.30  HBHA  CLAURNO  STAKBB  2YO  f«  C8,415 

1 tt&Xi  BURKES  MANOR  (ID)  T Bar/m  9-S 

2 20*151  COMAMOBI  JONES  (IB)  (D)  6 Meehan  9-5  

3 00  HEVBB  OOLF  LOVER  (11)  T NajpHOO  9-0  - 

4 319W5  SCVBttflYn  (4)  Hon  Thompson  9-0  

8 U10E  IMPBIUL  GAHMW  (21)  (C)  P Haslam  5-13 

6 2UE30  OUR  IUniH{ia)(C)(D)  k McAi4Aa6-13  

7 340341  HOIK;  GR0.(M)(C)J  Berry  8-0 

B 63U25B  JUST  UMH  (31)  (C)W  Turner  6-7 

B 0 9AHDKATOOH  (IBB)  J Moore  6-4 

10  31  SELECT  LADY  [72]  A Jams  6-0  — 

11  55HD4  MnrOR  BBS(2B)PK3saun  7-11 

12  (DM  BUNA’S  RISK  (14)  fl  Hams  7-10  

13  3B34*  NORTHERM  OKL  (17)  (BF)  B Meehan  7-10 

TOP  P08M  TIPM  CaMaawlar  Jeoaa  B.  Ha  Or  Hlae  7,  Narlhaan  DM  8 
B8R|BM5-2HdOr  Mtss.  6-1  CamiT  adder  jcmee,  ABt  Lout.  7-1  !kyers  Ftyer,6-i  I 
10-1  imperial  Garden 


...  DHantacw4 

MTabboHB 

_.  OCartarlO 

Jt  Comartn  8 

— J Portal*  13 
_ PHcCtaffil* 

PRabactx(S)2 

DBweaaoy(7]7 

Abnoe  Cook  (5)  B 

..  CCaw(7)l 
Jl  HaBen  (7)  1 
_AMcCenhy(7)12 
M Dwyer  (3)  11* 

Burkes  Manor,  RncosGrH. 


8.00  APOUD  HANDICAP  Bf  C34M0 

1 3Q300J  CAUns TAMOOUS (21) (D) M JonnrtDn  5-W-O KStad[7}3* 

2 5333  BIPQSWO  TIME (28) (BP) Mrts  Gay ketoway  5-8-13  ...  ^.SlandaraU* 

9 404410  DMK1  AMRO (80) B Palling 3-0-12 -TBpcakaA 

4 46E006  MULUKXH HBJ. LAD (12) (C)B lAUlanon 5-9*11 ^OCartarB 

5 030051  MALE  THE  BEAT  (14)  (CO)  MUeace  6-9-11 O Ter*  may  (T)  8 

8 *4300  SMOOTH  ASSET  (17)?  Chapple-t^Bin  3^-10  NHaoto(3)7 

7 3IKU0  LBULBSUE(7]  WKatgn*4r-6 SWUbnarBiB 

8 0-2*060  BOLD  STOUT  (28)  (CSS  A Beitoy  6-9-7 Dl/rtghJ  (3)12* 

g 5COD45  AUWWHTTHW (22) DCosqrave 5-9-4 -JPaitaMl 

10  DOOOOJ  CNIB(YCIIAPW(14)(C)(IIJDChaAMAS-8-4 AMhtaalO* 

11  13320  YOMHWI(T8)(BPJTN«i9hlge5^-4 JDcyhll 

12  M3M0  LBGHCRCHTW(28)|C1(DJ  PCuWi  7-9U  . ..DCrEW»[S)*w 

18  (£0042  BOLD  ARISTOCRAT  (14)  [D)  R Hokmsneail  64-3 P Lyrah  (3)  2 

TOP  FOW  TIP&  AUwigM  Than  S,  fanpeahig  Ttae  7,  Walk  Tha  Bart  8 

may  3-1  mu  The  Bml  4- 1 imposing  Tima.  7-1  Cavers  Yongous.  Attmgn  Then.  8-1  Btabl  AnsooaL 
SmoomAssttiD-lCneekyOww  ISraaaar* 


9.00  PLYVW8  CATERING  CILLSS1  SOUBW  STAKES  2Y0  1-  100yd.  CS.415 

1 SCI®  OROWMBI DAHCBI  (25)  (C)  M*s  £ Wilton  e-i;  ...5mrtMrthB« 

2 300G®  P0LYBKXHI[14)M  Chonnon  6-i2 J Porhrto  10 

9 14300?  PR8SCZSS OF  HEARTS (2)  B Meetim'  6-12  . . . BDoyUMI* 

4 05810  5KVBBTRYER  (14)  Ron  Thompson  S-U  ....  HCcnaertcaT 

8 05  BWBKVOU (18) B Paling 6-7  TSprakeS 

6 000000  H.Y  DOWN  TO  MO  (14)  DAibuttnotB-;  . DHarban3* 

7 660  MBS  ST  KITTS  (84)  J FNflree  8-7 .GBardwcBB 

a 03S330  MOJADfl. EXPRESS (SJJMooro 6-7  ...  P P Murphy (5) 4 

8 0S0  ROYAL ROUUEITB (10) S Woods 5-7  - - —DBlggaia 

10  BHBB1U  MISS  A Emm  I CoS  - - — -A  McCarthy  (7)  B 

11  63  TAZWHUVOLA»(1B1)WTunwi  B-7  „ . B McCaffia  (T)  2 

12  9 TYCOM  TOA  (14)  WBrlMWimce-- R MoBmi(T)1 

18  626002  V8DAPONO  (14)  MHEBJlefty  5-7  0Partda|B)12* 

TOP  PORMnPM  PrlneaaaOl  Haarla  B.YeongicoB  T.Bcnaa  WHtoB  „ 

BatdAgi  5-2  Princess  01  Heens.  3-1  Grovetar  ttanctr  9-2  Veerapons.  5-1  SJryers  Tryer,  10-1  Benin  ViOe. 
TS-i  MyMsan  ISrnmra 


9.30  ApMoaera  hammcjlp  ib  iooyta  ea^is 

1 430TB5-  TAMGBD  (923)  (D)  M Ueagher  5-10-0 ...  . -AQAMoS 

3 00X20  TWBI CRBKS (30) (D)  V joara 5-6-13 SBmlermll 

3 2606)3  PEOPLE  DIRECT  (42)  (CD)  k McAuWle  3-9-11 JFEgaoS 

4 1D30ED  BANmOOfl DBM (*0) (CD) S Bowring 9-9-9  ..  CTwgw(l)4 

5 11ED40  DOMINO PLYM (14) Uis A Srtnhailii 3-9-9  - JPa>tlBa13 

8 DQ3S50  HAWAR  STORM  (3B)  (D)  D Ihrncti  Oa®f  S-9-9  . . C Adamson  (B)  10 

7 DD15MK)  ASAJC  (17)  (D)  G Bravery  8-0-9 — ..  - 5 Whitworth  a 

S DCWKK  ALUTADS ROCKET (4fl) (D) T ruugMon  >9-6  TSprateT 

9 B35660  RED RUS1Y (32) BDDMoirts 3-9-6  - -MBayl* 

10  GSDZ33  AU00S  HCCOATUPISIB  HcManon  >9-6  G Carter  2 

11  136144  NORTH  ARDAH (18) (D) T Wall  6-6^6  PNcC*he(3)3 

12  EBS040  THAI H0RHHB (IT) PHQnIS 3-9-6 OHiadB 

13  000  SLSVEMAMON  (163)  Jfiai*S  3-5-1  — - . ..RMuBoe  (7)12 

TOP  FORM  TTPSl  North  Ardm  A,  PrajUe  Wrarf  7, ‘teeeu  6 

BatUag:  5-12  Norm  Aider.  3-1  Altaurs  RoekeL  5-1  Peopio  Oimi.  5-i  Jrjus  Pis:  samp  1 J nmncvm 


Fenton  banned 

PAYNE,  the  Newmar 


... 
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II  Soccer-  • . 

i Suaar  outs  a 


brave 


f«}  ...  •:  „ 


Soccer  Diary 


! Martin  Thorpe 


i- , i, . 


-.-  -«5. ' 


Lying  in  wait  for  Chelsea Efan  Ekoku’s  five  goals  in  seven  games  have  helped  propel  Wimbledon  to  fifth  place  in  the  Premiership 


ROTCunAFH.  FKA\K  aARON 


Straight  man  fronting  the  Crazy  Gang 


NOW  keep  a straight 
face.  There  was  once 
a product  called  the 
I Amstrad  Face-straightener. 

1 It  got  rid  of  wrinkles.  Un- 
1 fortunately  it  could  -do 
| nothing  about  bad  luck.  - 
Alan  Sugar,  was  reminded 
of  it  on  Thursday  having 
Jnst  seen  pictures  of  his 
conciliatory  handshake 
with  Bosnich  knocked'  off 
the  back  pages  by  Gazza’s 
sending-off. 

“For  fece-straighten- 
er’s  launch  we  had  the  big- 
gest press  call  I’ve  seen  in 
my  fife.”  recalled  Sugar. 
“We  had  Jolla  Carling 
there  endorsing  the  thing, 
ft  was  going  into  Boots,  we 

were  on  a winner. 

“So  I was  laying  back 
later  on  watching  News  At 
Ten  waiting  for  the  piece  on 
the  launch  to  come  np 
thinking  this  thing’s  going 
to  sell,  we've  got  it  made. 
And  there  it  was:  “Will 
Carling  and  Julia  Carling 
had  started  divorce  pro- 
ceedings .. 

“And  what  made  it  worse 
was  they  illustrated  it  with 
pictures  of  her  from  our 
launch  with  the  product 
totally  missing.’’ 


psychic  , and  concerned 
parent,  would  do.  He  rang 
Ms  friend  lyorDabkvthe 
Exeter  chairman,  oahis 
mobile  ‘ phone  and  said: 
i “Don't  worry,  you're  going 
1 to  win*”  And  theydSd,  %-i, ; 


»HfHAT  is  thejRffimmaCe 
WW  between  Pavel  Smicek 


and  Cinderella?  Cinders  al- 
ways got  to  tbe  badLV  v'  ^ ’ ’ 


IN  1972  he  stotedcafegttri- 
cally . in  Hunter  Davies’ 


classic  The  Glory  Game:' “I 
don't  want  to  become  . a 
manager.  I’d  end  up  fn^te 
loony  bin;”  Barnet’s  new 
manager,  Alan  Mnllery. . 


APPARENTLY  Arsenal 
Afans  have  got'  a . new 


chant;  “One  Tony  Adams, 
have  only  one -Tony  Ad- 
ams.” (From  Mary  Taylor 
ofMacdesfield  Forest) 


VHANK  goodness  Labour 
■ lest  the  last  election. 
Roy  Hattersley  wrote,  a 
piece  fbr  a national  paper 
last  week  heaping  fulsome 
praise  on.  Martin  Tyler  for 
professionally  filling  60 

prime-time  minutes  while 
the  bomb  scare  was  sorted 
out  at  the  recent  'England 
Under-21  International.’ 
“Tyler  cuts  through,  the 
claptrap”,' read  the  -head- 
line. Er,  it  was  actually 
Alan  Parry.  ' - 


DOES  THIS  offer  some  Il- 
lumination on  the  cur- 


Paul  Weaver  talks  to  the  striker  who  has  helped  Wimbledon  to 
within  range  of  an  unlikely  spot  at  the  top  of  the  Premiership 


WIMBLEDON  could 
be  top  of  the  Pre- 
miership tonight, 
albeit  ibr  24  hours; 
the  club  with  no  home,  no 
money  and  fewer  supporters 
than  Sir  James  Goldsmith’s 
Referendum  Party,  the  make- 
do-and-mend  team  of  Vinnie 
Jones  and  his  Crazy  Gang, 
grinning  from  the  summit  as 
they  look  down  on  Manches- 
ter United.  Liverpool.  New- 
castle and  the  rest.  Can  you 

imaging  it? 

The  scenario  is  not  that  far- 
fetched. Wimbledon  stand 
fifth  this  morning  and  then- 
six  successive  league  wins 
represent  their  best  run  in 
the  Premiership.  Now  all  they 


have  to  do  is  beat  Chelsea  at 
Stamford  Bridge  today  while 
Arsenal  lose  to  Coventry. 

Efan  Ekoku,  who  has 
scored  five  times  in  seven 
games,  is  one  of  the  players 
most  responsible  for  this 
vivid  little  passage  in  the 
club’s  history. 

On  the  first  weekend  of  the 
Motor  Show  Ekoku  describes 
himself  rather  aptly;  ‘Tm  29 
but  Tm  a low  mileage  model 
— and  with  a full  service 
history.” 

Ekoku  was  speaking  in  the 
club’s  training  ground  can- 
teen, his  quiet  articulacy  find- 
ing a difficult  path  through 
the  traditional  post-training 
dissonance,  a cacophony  of 


mock  brawls,  noisy  japes,  mo- 
bile-phone conversations  and 
clattering  tea  mugs;  Vinnie 
was  shouting  In  one  corner 
but  bis  audience  paid  him  the 
sort  of  desultory  attentiion 
experienced  by  air  stewar- 
desses in  the  middle  of  safety 
drill. 

The  car  analog}’  is  not  as 
glib  as  it  might  sound.  The 
powerful  Nigerian  forward 
explained:  “I've  played  in  150 
league  and  cup  games  and 
that’s  not  a lot  for  a player  my 
age.  But  that  should  help  give 
me  a longer  shelf-life.  Look  at 
Ian  Wright.  He  came  late  to 
big  football  but  now.  in  his 
early  thirties,  is  playing  some 
of  the  best  stuff  of  his  career. 


“We  can  win  a cup  this  sea- 
son. It  would  be  foolish  to 
think  we  have  a real  chance 
of  winning  the  League.  But 
having  said  that  I was  at  Nor- 
wich when  we  finished  third 
and  at  Christmas  we  had  a 
nine-point  lead.  We  have  a 
bigger  squad  here.  Joe  Kin- 
near  said  every'  season  that  it 
is  his  aim  tostay  up.  But  if  we 
finish  fifth  from  bottom  every 
year  I don’t  think  he  would  be 
very’  happy.  We  will  be  disap- 
pointed not  to  finish  some- 
where in  the  top  10. 

“Joe  is  very  honest  with  his 
players.  Ever}'  day  here  is  one 
big  laugh  but  we  work  hard 
and  train  very  seriously.  At 
Norwich  the  emphasis  was 
more  on  skill  and  ability. 
That  is  not  to  say  we  don't 
have  those  qualities  here  — 
we  have  more  internationals 
at  Wimbledon  than  we  ever 


had  at  Norwich.  But  Mike 
Walker's  attitude  was  that  we 
were  good  enough  to  beat  any- 
one playing  the  same  way. 

“Joe  is  more  inclined  to 
change  tactics  for  different 
sides.  The  other  difference  be- 
tween the  two  men  is  that  Joe 
mixes  more  socially  with  the 
players.  This  season  our 
results  went  badly.  But  our 
attitude  was  right  from  the 
word  go.  We  had  a lot  of  fun 
in  our  pre-season  visits  to  a 
Navy  base  near  Plymouth  and 
we  felt  confident  ever  since.” 

Ekoku  considers  himself 
Nigerian,  although  the  vowel- 
sounds  owe  more  to  Lanca- 
shire than  Lagos.  Like  his  el- 
der brother  Abi,  a former 
United  Kingdom  discus  cham- 
pion who  turned  to  rugby 
union,  Efan  was  born  in  Man- 
chester and  grew  up  in  Liver- 
pooL  His  father  is  Nigerian, 
his  mother  from  Barbados. 


( His  team-mates  refer  to  him 
as  “Chief*  and  he  takes  it 
cheerfully.  “Paul  Miller,  the 
old  Spurs  player,  gave  me  the 
nickname  after  I moved  to 
Bournemouth  from  Sutton 
[for  E100.C00  in  1990].  My 
father  is  a traditional  chief 
back  in  Nigeria." 

Ekoku  moved  to  Norwich 
for  £500.000  in  1993  and  to 
Wimbledon  two  years  ago  for 
a little  under  £1  million.  His 
first  goal  for  Wimbledon  was 
against  Norwich. 

“The  atmosphere  at  Wim- 
bledon impressed  me  immedi- 
ately. It  didn’t  feel  like  a club 
near  the  bottom  of  the  table. 
The  spirit  is  great  and  the 
manager  joins  the  players  for 
a drink  and  a joke.  People  are 
always  asking  me  about  this 
Crazy  Gang  thing  and  our 
secret,  but  our  only  secret  is 
we  have  better  players  than 
people  give  us  credit  for.” 


Illumination  on  the  cur- 
rent. England  coach’s  view 
of  refuelling,  asks  Dave 
Leggatt  of  Todmorden? 
“Chris  Waddle,  Glenn  Hod- 
dle.  Kenny  Sansom  and  1 
have  found  one  bar  where 
you  can  only  have  a yard  of 
ale  — nothing  else.  We’ve 
been  nicknamed  the  Yard 
Squad  because  we  pop  in  at 
lunchtime  and  do  the  busi- 
ness. Last  night  in  the  hotel 
disco,  a few  of  the  England  ' 
lads  ran  up  a drinks  bill  of ; 
£500.*’  From  Mark  Hateley  i 
Home  And  Away,  on  the 
1985  tour  of  Mexico. 


Alessandro  Veronese 
wax  sent  off  last  week- 


SO  THERE  were  Exeter 
City  at  Carlisle  on  Tnes- 


wCity  at  Carlisle  on  Tues- 
day night,  losing  1-0  at 
half-time.  And  there  was 
Uri  Geiier  sitting  hundreds 
of  miles  away  watching 
Reading  v Manchester  City 
when  he  beard  the  plight  of 
his  son  Daniel's  favourite 
team.  So  he  did  what  any 


was  sent  off  last  week- 
end during  an -Italian  ama- 
teur game  Tor  Battaglia. 
Bat  before  he  walked  he 
kissed  Hie  referee  on  both 
cheeks.  On.  Friday  he  was 
banned  for  one  game  for 
being  sent  Off  and  got  an- 
other for  the  kisses.  The 
referee  was  a woman. 

Typically  Italian,  jnst 
tike  Pierpaolo  Cnrtt,  a 
promising  Serfe  C striker 
who  is  quitting  foil- time 
soccer.  **1  have  achieved  my 
lifetime’s  ambition  to  play 
as  a professional,  but  it  has 
been  a rude  awakening.”  he 
said.  “I  realised  that  a part 
of  me  had  been  wiped  out. 
Too  much  soccer  was 
stifling  my  creativity  as  a 
painter.’* 


JkPPARENTLY  Mark 
#%Bosnich  was  confused. 
Aston  Villa  had  actually 
asked  him  to  do  fewer 
impressions. 


United  back  I Tragedy  in  Guatemala  precipitates  Fifa  action  on  crowd  security 


in  pursuit 
of  Nadal 


No  fences  for  France  finals 


lan  Ross 


ANCHESTER  United’s 
manager  Ales  Ferguson 


A very  down  to  earth 
question. 

The  words  'American  Express’  are  under- 
stood around  the  world.  That's  important  if 
you're  abroad  and  you  find  you  need 
medical  attention,  cover  for  lost  baggage  or 
personal  property,  compensation  for  travel 
delay  or  funding  for  legal  expenses.  So  if 
you  need  emergency’  assistance  or  even 
pre-travel  advice,  our  representatives  are  on 
call  24  hours  a day  wherever  on  earth  you 
are.  We  offer  annual  cover  from  just  £59  and 
single  trip  policies  that  you  need  not  be  a 
Cardin  ember  to  take  advantage  of.  You  see, 
your  travel  insurance  provider  can  make  a 
world  of  difference. 


To  find  out  how  we  can  help  you 
do  move  with  travel  insurance,  call: 


0800  700737 


Insurance 

Services 


Policy  terms  and  conditions  are  available  upon  request. 

American  Express  Services  Europe  Limited.  Reg.  Office.  Portland  House.  1 Slog  Place.  London  SWlE  SB Z.  Reg.  No.  1833139.  TfN ] 


expects  to  learn  this  weekend 
whether  his  three-month  pur- 
suit of  the  Spain  defender  Mi- 
guel Nadal  will  succeed. 

Only  four  weeks  after  Na- 
dars proposed  £2-4  million 
move  from  Barcelona  to  Old 
Trafford  collapsed  because  of 
a wrangle  over  money,  the 
deal  is  seemingly  being 
resurrected. 

The  30-year-old  Nadal  was 
left  out  of  the  Barcelona  side 
who  feced  Red  Star  Belgrade 
in  the  European  Cup  Win- 
ners’ Cup  on  Thursday  after 
telling  his  manager  Bobby 
Robson  that  he  was  not  in  the 
mood  to  play.  His  exclusion 
meant  he  was  not  cup-tied. 

Speculation  was  rife  in 
Spain  yesterday  that  Nadal 
was,  in  fact,  simply  seeking  to 
widen  the  rift  between  him, 
self  and  Robson  in  the  b ope  of 
being  allowed  to  leave. 

Gerry  Francis’s  Continent- 
wide  search  for  new  players 
may  see  the  Austrian 
national  defender  Anton 
Pfeffer  join  Tottenham  next 
week  from  Austria  Vienna. 

Pfeffer,  31,  who  has  42  caps, 
said  yesterday  he  had  a 
“50-50”  chance  of  joining 
Spurs  while  the  Vienna  club 
maintained  they  would  not 
stand  in  his  way. 

Peter  Shilton's  hopes  of 
making  his  997th  League  ap- 
pearance today  were  blocked 
when  West  Ham  recalled  the 
former  England  goalkeeper 
only  eight  minutes  before  he 
was  due  to  complete  a move  to 
Cambridge. 

Cambridge  wanted  Shilton. 
47.  to  play  at  home  to  Roch- 
dale after  losing  Scott  Barrett 
with  injury.  But  the  move 
was  called  off  when  West 
Ham’s  reserve  goalkeeper 
Steve  Mautone  suffered  a 
knock  in  training. 

Steve  Coppell  has  made  his 
first  Manchester  City  signing, 
paying  Arsenal  £300,000  for 
Eddie  McGoIdrick,  who  had 
been  on  a month’s  loan  at 
Maine  Road.  The  versatile  31- 
year-old  player  was  also 
signed  by  Coppell  during  his 
time  at  Crystal  Palace. 

Terry  Gibson  has  left  Bar- 
net,  less  than  a week  after 
Terry  Bullivant  walked  out  as 
first-team  coach.  Gibson 
resigned  after  talks  with  the 
chairman  Tony  Kleanthous 
about  his  role  under  Alan 

Muflery,  director  of  football 


France,  the  host 

country,  expect  to  be  or- 
dered by  Fifa  to  remove 
all  perimeter  fencing  at  the 
1998  World  Cup  venues  in  res- 
ponse to  the  stadium  tragedy 
in  Guatemala  on  Wednesday 
in  which  84  people  died  and  at 
least  147  were  injured. 

‘Tences  are  for  animals 
and  prisoners,  not  football 
fens,”  said  Sepp  Blatter,  the 
world  governing  body’s  gen- 
eral secretary,  yesterday.  "1 
believe  that  all  the  fences  for 
the  World  Cup  in  France 
should  be  taken  down.” 

Many  of  those  who  died 
were  crushed  against  the 
chainlink  fence  separating 
the  crowd  from  the  pitch  as 
an  avalanche  of  fans  fell 
across  the  rows  of  seats  and 
down  a flight  of  stairs  at  a 
World  Cup  qualifying  match 
between  Guatemala  and 
Costa  Rica.  It  was  the  worst 


stadium  disaster  in  World 
Cup  history- 

Blatter  said  that  Fife  had 
been  working  for  the  last  few 
weeks  on  dropping  plans  to 
have  fences  in  place  in 
France.  There  was  no  fencing 
at  the  European  Champion- 
ship finals  in  England  during 
the  summer,  and  no  major 
crowd  trouble  was  experi- 
enced inside  the  grounds. 

Fifa  has  confirmed  that 
Guatemala's  next  qualifying 
match  against  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  originally  scheduled 
for  next  Friday,  has  been 
postponed  indefinitely,  as  has 
the  aborted  match  against 
Costa  Rica. 

"All  other  matches  will 
proceed  as  scheduled,  includ- 
ing a game  between  the 
United  States  and  Guatemala 
in  the  United  States  on  No- 
vember 3,’’  said  Fifa’s  spokes- 
man Andreas  Herren. 


Egypt.  Morocco  and  South 
Africa  have  each  intimated  to 
Fife  that  they  are  interesting 
in  making  bids  to.  take  die 
World  Cup  finals  to  the  Afri- 
can continent  for  .fee  first 
time  In  2006. 

They  will  face  fierce  Euro- 
pean opposition  from  the  1966 
hosts  England,  whose  creden- 
tials have  been  boosted  by  the 
success  of  Euro  96,  and  Ger- 
many, wbo  staged  the  finals 
in  1974.  Argentina  and  Brazil 
also  plan  to  enter  bids. 

Speaking  at  a symposium 
In  Munich,  Blatter  an- 
nounced that  he  might  be 
ready  to  continue  in  his  posi- 
tion at  Fife  after  1998,  the 
year  he  had  been  expected  to 
retire. 

“Everything  depends  on 
wbo  becomes  the  new  presi- 
dent If  he  thinks  I can  still  be 
useful  I will  stay,  even  if  my 
role  is  changed.”  he  said. 


TEAM  SHEET 


Arsenal  v Coventry 


Dennis  Bergkamp  mil  have  to  make  do 
with  a place  on  the  bench  as  AruOno 
Wenger  retains  the  Ar&enel  sloe  who  won 
2-0  a!  Blackburn  last  week.  Reml  Garde 
could  also  be  among  the  substitutes  Cov- 
entry will  be  without  the  left-back  DevW 
Burrows,  who  naa  damaged  a groin  mus- 
cle and  will  be  replaced  by  Richard  Snaw 
or  Paul  Williams. 


£3  million  buy  from  imeraazlonole.  Lae 
Briscoe  who  had  been  in  line  to  make  his 
first  atari  of  the  term,  is  struggling  tor 
fitness  but  Orlando  Trustful),  lest  out  for  the 
4-2  defeat  of  Wimbledon  lest  week,  will 
return  alongside  Dee  Walker,  who  has 
served  e one-match  ban.  Blackburn  wo>- 
come  back  the  striker  Kevin  Qallacfter  and 
the  defender  Ian  Pearce  Is  also  lit  again. 


Aston  Vnia  v Leeds 


Southampton  v Sunderland 


The  Villa  manager  Brian  Utde  is  set  to 
sideline  Sava  Milosevic,  who  has  netted 
only  three  limes  <n  eight  games  this  sea- 
eon  and  wilt  make  way  for  Tommy  John- 
son. Garetn  Southgate  Is  expected  to 
return  alter  (n|ury.  Leeds's  lan  Rush  has 
recovered  from  hamstring  trouble  and  will 
be  alongside  Mark  Hateley.  playing  the 
last  match  of  his  loan  spell  from  OPR 
Carlton  Palmer  is  back  after  a one-match 
ban. 


The  Southampton  manager  Graeme  Sou- 
ness  may  give  hilt  nebula  to  the  Norvre- 
glan  striker  Egil  Ostenstad.  the  Israeli 
midfielder  Eyal  Berkowte  and  Ute  dub-re- 
cord. ei  .3  million  Dutch  hitkback  Ulrich 
»an  Gobbet.  With  Dave  Beasant  still  recov- 
ering irom  a groin  injury  Nell  Mm  again 
oepuhsm  In  goal.  Sundnriand  have  the 
left-back  Martin  Scott  and  the  striker  Craig 
Russell  back  in  their  starling  line-up. 


West  Ham  v Leicester 


Chelsea  v Wimbledon 


Chelsea'9  player-manager  Ruud  Gullit  has 
resisted  the  lemomlon  in  recall  himself 
and  the  defenders  Michael  Duberry  (knee) 
and  Terry  Phelan  (ankle)  are  no*  ready  to 
rehirn  either.  The  Wimbledon  defender 
□son  Blackwell  Is  likely  id  atari  in  place  rd 
Brian  McAIHster  < ankle  l. 


West  Ham  can  call  on  Paolo  Futra.  back 
afler  imury.  and  Uarc  Rteper.  who  has 
served  a one-match  ban.  The  winger  Stan 
Lazaridts  is  fit  again  but  could  be  kept  out 
by  Keitn  Rowland  while  Florin  Raduclolu 
is  set  to  start  alongside  Hugo  Porflrto.  on 
loan  tram  Sporting  Lisbon.  Leicester  have 


Performance  of  the  week: 
The  Norwegian  Ronny 
Johnson  (Manchester 
United)  whose  subduing  of 
Jay  Jay  Okocha  helped  turn 
the  tide  against  Fenerbabce 
on  Wednesday. 


Sieve  Clandce  fankie)  back  altar  three 
games  but  the  midfielders  Nell  Lennon 
Garry  Parker  and  Muzzy  Izxrrt  are  strug- 
gling and  the  captain  Slave  Walsh  (knee) 
faces  a test. 


■Cdtfleafarough  v Tottenham 


AN  Other 


Middlesbrough's  Scorn  an  international  de- 
fender Derak  Whyte  is  set  to  return  after 
missing  Monday-*  3-2  draw  ai  Sunder- 
land. Tottenham's  dirts  Armstrong  (anklet 
laces  a test  and  If  he  la.  is  .1  me  manager 
Rory  Allen  will  return  after  recovering 
Irom  a virus.  Andy  Smton  (knee)  and 
Ronny  Rosenthal  (hamstring)  are  still  out 


Nattlnefcaun  Forest  v Derby 


Forest  have  r pasted  iho  mmpMtion  to  un- 
leash Kevin  Campbell  inamstrfngi.  Jnaon 
Lee  is  likely  to  Parmer  Dean  Saundarc  up 
iron!  and  Steve  Blatherwlch  «»  cipeaeo  lo 
fieeg  his  place  hi  central  defence  The 
Dutch  striker  Ron  Willems  maims  in  place 
01  Dean  Sfiffndgs  (ankle)  tor  Derby. 


TOMORROW 
Llvwrpool  v Everton 

Roy  Evans  may  recall  Neil  Ruddock  at  the 
eipense  ol  John  Scales  and  will  also  as- 
sess the  fitness  ol  Robbie  Fowler,  who 
played  88  minutes  In  Switzerland  on 
Thursday  afier  missing  three  matches  with 
an  ankle  n|ury.  Dave  Watson  tknee  and 
grom)  may  return  to  die  Everton  defence 
twi  rney  could  be  without  jonn  Ebbreii 
(ankle)  and  Joe  Parkinson  I hamstring) 


lewewstto  v Man  United 


Sheffield  Wed  v Blackburn 


Guy  Wh  trough  am  Ijcko  likely  lo  moke  way 
for  Benito  Carbone.  Wednesday  S record 


kellh  Gillespie  iflu  end  a ricked  neck) 
hopes  to  play  as  Newcastle  aim  t9  bounce 
buck  from  unit  J-2  ueta  Cup  setback 
against  Femncvaroo  wtm  revenge  tor  the 
f-0  homo  del  eat  by  Mane  hosier  (jolted 
last  season.  Joidi  Creyfl  Is  mo  only  fitness 
"Wry  for  Ala*  Ferguson,  who  may  recall 

Ryan  Giggs  I hamstring). 


HIS  NAME  suggests  a bit  of 
a loner  bat  he  was  the  most 
gregarious  of  players  as 
well  as  being  one  of  Eng- 
land’s better  defenders.  His 
career  began  wearily,  be- 
came distinctly  sheepish, 
and  then  suffered  two  blue 
periods  before  taking  to  the 
woods.  Later  be  lorded  it  at 
the  manor -and  rafter  a- spell 
in  a white  cap  abroad  he 
took  np  more  serious  milli- 
nery at  home.' 

Last  week;  Mark  Lawrenson 
(Preston.  Brighton,  Liverpool 
and,  as  team  manage-,  Oxford 
United). 
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Golf 

Brilliant 
pulls 
off  great 


David  Davies  at  Wentworth 
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IN  ONE  of  the  classic  con- 
frontations, the  proven 
thoroughbred.  Ernie  Els, 
beat  one  of  this  season's 
form  horses,  Steve  Strieker, 
after  being  six  down  with 
only  is  to  play  in  the  second 
round  or  the  Toyota  World 
Match  Play  Championship 
yesterday. 

Els,  who  won  on  the  36th 
hole,  joins  Gary  Player  and 
Sandy  Lyle  in  the  Houdini 
club,  reserved  for  those  who 
have  achieved  the  seemingly 
impossible  In  this  tournament 
The  South  African  won  by 
the  relatively  simple  expedi- 
ent of  having  seven  birdies  in 
his  last  16  holes,  while 
Strieker  played  that  same 
stretch  in  one  over. 


Hole  by  hole 


MORNING 


Out 

41 

3 

5 

6 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

37 

In 

1 

± 

5_ 

£ 

1 

1 

£ 

5_ 

4 

33 

SCrfefcer 


Out 

±, 

3 

4 

W 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 



In 

iJ 

£ 

£ 

T 

3. 

£ 

i 

4 

s 

33 

AFTERNOON 

Ela 


Out 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

5 

3 

1 

4' 

33 

In 

4 

3 

4 

± 

3 

£ 

5 

4 

34 

Strieker 


Out 

4 

3 

4 

5 

3 

5 

S 

4 

4 

37 

In 

2_ 
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_5_ 

£ 

3_ 

£ 

£ 
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5 
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Els’s  achievement  was  at 
least  as  great  a feat  as  that  of 
his  fellow  countryman  Player 
for,  although  the  latter  was 
seven  down  with  17  to  play,  it 
took  him  until  the  37th  bote 
finally  to  subdue  Tony  Lema 
back  in  1965. 

Lyle’s  win  over  Nick  Faldo 
in  1982  is  arguably  the  great- 
est of  all  these  fantastic  recov- 
eries in  that,  though  he  was 
"only"  six  down  with  17  to 
play,  he  actually  won  in  the 
end  by  2 and  1. 

Afterwards  Els  was  almost 
bemused  by  the  fact  of  his 
win.  “When  we  started  again 
in  the  afternoon,”  he  said,  ’1 
just  wanted  to  get  to  the 
^second  nine.  I didn't  think  I 
had  much  of  a chance.  He  was 
all  over  me  in  the  morning.” 

In  fact,  he  reversed  the 
scores  exactly,  going  round  In 
66  in  the  afternoon  to  match 
the  American’s  six  under  in 
the  morning.  Strieker,  like 
Els  had  done  in  the  morning, 
took  73  in  the  afternoon. 

Els  might  have  been  suffer- 
ing from  a slightly  unortho- 
dox preparation  for  the  tour- 
nament. There  have  been 
social  occasions  with  Ian 
Botham  and  Allan  Lamb  and 
on  Thursday  he  played  golf 
not  at  Wentworth  but  at  Sun- 
nlngdale,  with  Sean  Connery 
and  Jackie  Stewart  It  was  his 
birthday,  he  didn’t  have  a 
drink,  but  "I  played  today  like 
1 had  a hangover,  didn't  I?" 

The  American  probably 
needs  to  believe  in  himself 
more  before  he  can  compete 
at  this  level.  Even  before  go- 
ing in  to  lunch  six  up  yester- 
day he  repeated:  “I  still  be- 
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Rugby  League 

FIRST  TEST  WATCH  (Auckland) 

Haw  Z— land  (Z)  17,  Orest  Brftaka  (10) 
IS.  Maw  ZObwb  Trie*  Tlmu  ft  Odd— 

Ridge  4.  Drop  goalt  RMse.  Oreoi  BrtUta 
Mn  D Bam.  Hurt®.  Ooatm  GoufdJng  2 
(12,000). 

Golf 

WORLD  NATCH  FIAT  CHAMPIONSHIP 

(Wentworth):  Qmrta  HmlnS  Jones  (US) 
Joa  bS  V {tap!  (RIO  948:  T Lehman  (USf 
bt  M O'Meara  (US1  BAS;  E Be  (SA)  Bt  S 
Srrk*er  (US)  tup:  H Brooha  (US)  W C 
MoMsomerle  (QB)  lup.  • 

MOVOTB.  PBHHH3I  PAIRS  (Bordeaux): 
Second  round  leaders  (tour-ball  and 
toureomw:  GB/lre  ihUbss  stated):  1X5  J 
Lcvnaa/S  BononUey  63.  82.  1X9  P Walton/ 
R Bums  61.  68. 191  J Spance/M  Mouland 
64.  B T.  13*  R Boxall/D  Cooper  86.  67;  R 
Dsvta/P  O'Malley  (Aus)  66.  67;  W Westner 
(SAyu  Mackenzie  64, 66. 1M  P LawrWS 
. McAllister  65.  68:  P Broadhuret/R  McFar- 
' lane  K,  68;  P Eatosffl  Ctaydon  61.  72.  . 
UAP  OBAMD  nMAL  (Portugal):  Xeasnrt 
rosnd  Iwlnr  1* S F Anderasen  (Swe) 
67.  SB.  130  M HazMden  (Enfl)  68.  67.  137 
B Deads  (Ena)  66.  7i;  V Phinipe  (Enel  67. 
7ft  S See  MU  (NZ)  70,  87.  138  1 GartMitt 
(Eng)  67.  71.  R Jacquelln  (Fr)  70. 86. 1M 
G Owen  (Eng)  70.  6ft  8 TTnntog  Pwlff. 
72;  F Jacobson  (Swe)  7D,  6ft  J Oulroa  (Sp) 
70.  89;  N Vsnhoolwrn  fBen7A8ft! S Bur- 
nell  (Eng)  70.  flft  F Btsazze  (It)  6ft  70. 140 
C Watts  (Eno)  70.  70:  M Florioll  (It)  71. 6ft 
u Angle  it  (Swe)  68.  71.  141 ID  Westor- 
raark  (Swe)  73.  6ft  J Axgren  (Swe)  7ft  71. 

14fl  F Larsson  (Swel  72.  70. 

Walt  Dunorr  world  cuswo  (Fior- 
Idaj:  Pfcneawd  I— dsnr  (US  unless 
statsd):  08  S Lowery:  F UddHGr.  84  J 
Shaman:  J Sul  Hon.  05  B Tennyoon;  R 
Pehrr  D Stockton  Jc  G Kralt  J McOowkti; 
J Haas:  L misan.  88  J Slndalar;  S Hoch: 
M ttoflwrt  R Blade  K Qftaon;  N Lamas- 
tar,  M Retd:  R Odniac  0 Waldorf;  T 
Purtzan  O Uertfn:  B TWay:  J Cerwn  B 

Rah™-  _ 

SENIORS  PLAYER  CStOP  (DanMID): 
nrM-rouml  lead ere  (QB/Ire-  unless 
stand):  0T  M Gregson.  08  W Armstrong 
(US);  B HanMck  (Can);G  Player  BA);.T 
Morton.  TO  D Creaman  A Gwrtdo  (Sp);  H 
Ratdlffe  (Aus):  J Morgan.  71  f HU);  T Britz 
(SA);  H RaBrnan;  0 HuMK  H BatoceM  (SA). 
72  V Tscfnbalit  (SAK  H ingBa  fSA);  J 
RbodBs;  R BeraardM  (IQ:  L MgglnK  B 
Wattes;  A Craes  (1%  N Coles;  U Bctm: 
bridge;  0 Oaktay. 

ITALIAN  WOMHM’S  OPEN  (Sicily): 
Bouimd  round  toaden  (OSAra  unless 
stated):  128L  Darius  68,  7D.  140  MKcc* 
(Oar)  72.  68.  143  G Stewart  72.  71;  M 
tflortfi  (Owe)  73.  7ft  F PDto  (Aus)  flft  74. 
144  L Tadtotto  (Bel)  TO.  T4:  R Carte® 
(Sp)  71, 73:  T Fischer  (8er)  6ft  7ft  K Uour- 
Bue  d-Algt»(Frt  66,  76.  1«6  S Eriksson 
(Swe)  72.  7ft  K speak  r.1,  7*.  148  M da 
Boer.  (NMi)  n,  76;  S Gustatsm  (Swal  72. 
74;  L Navarre  (Sp)  68,  77;  L Mariiz  (SA)  7ft 
74.  M McKntay  7ft  7&  M Adamson  (SA) 
89.77. 


lleve  1 have  weaknesses  al 
though  I haven't  shown  them 
yet” 

He  certainly  put  that  right 
in  the  afternoon.  He  had  to 
contend  with  11  putts  over  the 
Urst  nine  holes  from  Els,  but 
during  that  same  time. 
Strieker  was  missing  six 
greens. 

The  mind  games  had  begun 
as  early  as  the  3rd,  when  Els 
chipped  in  for  a winning 
birdie,  continued  at  the  8th 
when  he  did  it  again,  both 
times  from  2S  feet  and  then 
the  South  African  really 
rubbed  it  in  at  the  9th. 

Having  never  even  scented 
the  feirway,  he  holed  a 40ft 
par  putt  for  a half,  and  the 
combined  effect  of  the  chips 
and  the  putts  on  Strieker  was 
interesting.  Els  missed  the 
green  at  the  loth  and  the 
American  said  to  him:  “Shall 
I give  it  to  you  or  do  you  want 
to  hit  it?”  The  initiative  and 
the  momentum  were  now 
with  Els. 

He  continued  to  play  well, 
squared  at  the  15th  where  he 
hit  a six-iron  second  to  four 
feet  and  won  at  the  18th,  al- 
though not  without  alarms. 

Strieker  hit  bis  drive  into  a 
bunker,  hit  the  lip  with  his 
recovery  and  then  had  to  at 
tempt  to  hit  a green  238  yards 
away  with  one  foot  in,  the 
other  out,  of  the  sand. 

The  result  was  what  Els 
called  "one  of  the  best  shots 
I’ve  ever  seen  in  my  life”.  He 
hit  the  green,  but  so  did  Els, 
in  two.  and  two  putts  later  the 
champion  of  the  last  two 
years  had  won  his  seventh 
successive  match  in  this 
event 

Els  had  been  due  to  meet 
Colin  Montgomerie  but  the 
Scot  rather  surprisingly  lost 
to  Mark  Brooks,  the  US  PGA 
champion  who  had  been  two 
down  with  11  to  play.  From 
there  on.  though.  Brooks  was 
seven  under. 

Vljay  Singh  beat  the  reign- 
ing US  Open  champion  Steve 
Jones  by  9 and  8 in  a match  in 
which  the  winner  was  ap- 
proximately nine  under. 

Jones  has  found  it  difficult 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  de- 
mands of  his  celebrity,  but 
his  was  not  the  worst  margin 
of  defeat  in  thin  champion 
ship  since  it  started  In  1964. 
Roberto  de  Vicenzo  lost  by  10 
and  8 to  Arnold  Palmer  in 
1966  and  Tom  Watson  de- 
feated Dale  Hayes  11  and  9 in 
1978. 

Severiano  Ballesteros  also 
beat  Chip  Beck  by  9 and  8, 
after  which  the  American 
talked  about  having  gone 
through  “the  crucible  of 
humiliation  ”. 

Jones  was  a good  deal  more 
relaxed  that  that  When,  at 
the  17th  hole  In  toe  morning, 
he  hit  a drive  out  of  bounds, 
he  decided  against  hitting  anr 
other  on  toe  grounds  that  "I 
wanted  to  watch  toe  match  in 
front  — it  was  much  more 
interesting.” 

• Jose  Maria  Olazabal,  toe 
30-year-old  Spaniard  who  has 
been  out  of  action  for  13 
months  while  having  treat- 
ment for  rheumatoid  arthri- 
tis, reaffirmed  in  Paris  yester- 
day that  he  hopes  to  make  his 
comeback  next  February. 


Tennis 

ATT  CZECH  OPn  (Ostrava):  (kwur* 
Boalw  T Hmmmm  (GB)  W W Fomtfra  (SA) 
B— <.  6-3:  D Plkwd  (Gar)  IX  T Martin  (US) 
7-0.  7-6;  M Out  (CzJ  U M Stfcft  (Gwl 
6-7.  6-4.  6-4. 

USB  ORAL 

(Swe)  U8Kv- 
baefter  (Oar)  6-1.  7-6;  M 
(Aim)  M H ArazJ  (Mor)  6-4.  3-6.  7-6 


(Zurich!: ' 


(CZJ  M J Capriati  (US)  6-4.  6-2:  I 

KajoB  (Cro)  bt  B StfiUtz-McCarttty  (Neui) 
6-3.  7-ft  SI  MnN*  (Satttz)  bt  S Appeimana 
(Bar)  6-3.  8-1:  A Kotor  (Gar)  M S Farina 
<K)  0-1, 8-4. 

WOMEN'S  CHAU. RUDER  (Cardllf): 
QMrtMritoH  8 Into  (08)  M E Win- 
ner (Oar)  2-8.  B-a.  7-6:  A EM  (RJUD 
CMadkova  (G t)  6-7,  6-4,  6-4;  O Bara- 
bmcNken  (Belarus)  bt  C Torrens  (Sp) 
6-2. 6-2  rut  W Pratat  (Gor)  bt P Langrova 
(Cz)  w/o. 

American  Football 

NFLi  Kansas  CKy  34  Ssattls  16. 


Baseball 


PLAV-4W*P  QAMEi  KWIuwl  MM  ABama 
IS.  ft  Louis  0 (AUannt  «fn  series  4-3). 


B oeHsnd 


meal  (Hun)  ft  J IHunJft  J gutter 
3 ft  Also*  Adams  3;  Ksrpov.  Polg"  8L 

Cricket 

BBT  TEST  (ShslUiupura):  fcetoto 
Zlmbaawe  375  (G  Flower  liftP  Mrang 
TOSno;  SbaMd  Nazir  5-63).  Paldatan  1B6-6 
(Saead  Anwar  61.  Sailrn  Malft  52:  P Strang 

4- 50. 

Kee  Hockey 

SUNIUUtlE  Ayr  2.  Mancnaatar  4; 
SaaPiCBtoke  1ft  Newcastle  BL 
PMEMBLuaUEi  Medway  6.  Petartwr- 
3_ 

WSi  Btafaio  4,  pmsDurah  1;  NY  Wanders 
i.  Hartford  3:  CMcago  ft  DutroJ1 1;  OkUs 
1.  Vancouver  ft  St  Louis  ft  Tororto  1:  Co»- 
-orado  1.  Horida  ft  LA  4.  Boston  2. 

Squash 

VOMN1  WCWLD  TEAM  CHAMPION; 
aim  (Malaysia):  Sami  todn  toymen 
ftMEAMM O (C  Jtofa-n  M C MBfl 

5- 2.  M,  B-S;  L Ctanna*  hjC  Va^r  S-ft 

8-5;  FGaaaaa  ftAfllhnrfaita  9-7. 
9-a  Australia  ft  New  Zaatond  ft  Pto^4« 
ewsi  Oamaojr  ft  ftutol  1 (S 

aatorai  MS  Madte  B-ft  8-1,  S-«  8 imms 

H C WaddeH  7-9.  3-1.  6-6.  9-6:  S Barit* 
tost  to  WMtotoMl  2-6. 10-8, 6-0);  Holland 

ft  Rntand  1.  France  ft  USiTOanada 

ft  Egypt  1.  ««■  sptoo  a,  EM  1 (H 
Mom  tt  A McArdle  0-9.  9-3.  7-ft  8-ft 
g-0;  E Sada  M L Finnegan  9-0. 8-7, 8-3;  E 
Sanchez  lost  to  o RascN  1-0. 6-B);  Hong 
Kong  ft  Denmark  1.  17Bw  Malay*!®  ft 
Baly  i;  Brazil  ft  Japan  1. 
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Boxing 

Eubank  flair 
for  bizarre 
in  Cairo 

Kevin  Mitchell  finds  the  great  eccentric 
coming  back  with  weight  on  his  mind 
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LIKE  Mr  Bean  wrestling 
with  life’s  little  chal- 
lenges in  a laundromat, 
Chris  Eubank,  one  of 
the  great  but  misunderstood 
comedians  of  our  time,  com- 
bines an  indomitable  spirit 
with  a sense  of  the  ridiculous 
in  relaunching  his  boxing 
career  in  front  or  several 
thousand  fascinated  Egyp- 
tians tonight. 

They  have  never  seen  profes- 
sional boxing  before;  it  is  al- 
most certain  they  have  never 
experienced  anything  Like  Eu- 
bank. But  there  is  no  denying 
that  Cairo  has  taken  this  weird 
and  wonderful  man  to  its 
heart.  Optimists  in  Eubank’s 
inner  circle  expect  the 
National  Indoor  Stadium  to  be 
filled  to  its  25,000  capacity 
(cheap  seats  £1.  VIP  ringside 
£6o)  to  see  him  fight  the  previ- 
ously almost  invisible  Argen- 
tinian Luis  Denisio  Barrera. 

Eubank,  30.  whose  linger- 
ing charisma  has  attracted  a 
score  of  package  tourists, 
complains  or  his  British  crit- 
ics: "I  had  an  image,  I created 
that  image  — that  of  the 
showman  — and  that’s  aU 
they  focus  on."  For  a fighter 
who  must  concede  that  some 
of  his  better  performances  in- 
clude tbose  smoke-filled  mo- 
ments before  be  vaults  into 
the  ring,  this  is  a bit  rich:  and 
it  is  debatable  whether  he 
will  be  any  richer  once  the 
arithmetic  is  done. 

Fighting  for  the  first  time 
in  a year  against  a 33-year-old 
opponent  of  monumental  ob- 
scurity. Eubank  has  attracted 
no  live  British  television  and 
must  rely  for  a financial 
return  on  sponsorship  and 
ticket  sales.  In  addition  he 
has  surrendered  whatever 
market  value  is  normally 
squeezed  from  toe  concept  of 
“The  Comeback". 

This  venture  has  been  ridi- 
culed across  the  board,  from 
Barry  McGuigan  to  Barry 
Hearn;  it  will  probably  cost 
Eubank  a small  fortune,  as  he 
Is  also  the  co-promoter,  but  it 
will  provide  more  material  for 
another  bizarre  episode  in  a 
career  that  has  been  as  much 
an  entertaining  odyssey  as  a 
sporting  undertaking. 

Holed  up  in  the  penthouse 
at  the  Nile  Hilton.  Eubank 
has  a round-the-clock  police 
guard  and  is  escorted  through 
Cairo’s  crowded  streets  in  a 
cavalcade  that  not  so  much 
suggests  a royal  presence  as 
demands  it  In  a scenario  that 


would  stretch  the  combined 
imaginations  of  Roald  Dahl 
and  Hunter  S Thompson,  he 
has  reinvented  himself  as 
"The  Defuser",  which,  for  a 
man  with  a Lisp  is  asking  for  a 
lot  of  feces  to  be  kept  straight. 

As  far  as  the  fight  goes  Eu- 
bank ought  not  be  detained 
long  in  dealing  with  Senor 
Barrera,  three  years  older 
and  the  loser  of  bis  past  four 
engagements.  He  only  started 
boxing  professionally  at  27.  as 
a welterweight,  and  is 
regarded  as  such  a peripheral 
figure  here  that  the  organis- 
ers were  not  sure  in  which 
hotel  be  was  staying. 

Ronnie  Davies,  who  has 
been  Eubank’s  trainer  for 
nine  years,  says  the  enigma 
has  a bright  future  at  light- 
heavyweight  and  has  even 
talked  of  a third  meeting  in 
that  division  with  Steve 
Collins. 

It  was  the  Irishman's 
strength  and  doggedness  at 
12st  that  persuaded  a weight- 
drained  Eubank  to  walk  away 
frorn  boxing  in  September 
1995  when  he  beat  him  for  the 
second  time  to  keep  the  super- 
middleweight  title  that  Eu- 
bank had  defended  19  times 
over  four  and  a half  years. 

"I  had  been  telling  him  for 
four  years  to  move  up  to  light- 
heavyweight.  but  be  wouldn't 
listen,"  Davies  said  yester- 
day. “Even  at  12st  61b  he  has 
to  dry  out  to  make  the  weight. 
But  he  would  love  Collins  to 
move  up  to  light-heavy.  That 
would  really  motivate  him." 

That  sensible  judgment  of 
course  brings  into  question 
the  viability  of  not  only 
tonight's  bout  but  many 
others  in  Eubank’s  career. 
Whatever  he  says  about 
wanting  respect  for  his  many 
views,  his  matchmaking  in 
toe  past  has  shown  scant 
regard  for  the  roughest  truth 
of  prize  fighting:  that  a fight 
should  be  a physical  as  much 
as  a financial  or  theatrical 
challenge. 

By  his  persistent  denial  of 
that  verity,  Eubank  has  short- 
changed his  public.  In  the 
laundromat  of  life,  he  is  not 
so  much  a lost  sock  as 
sockless. 

• The  Telford  middleweight 
Richie  Woodhall  will  have 
history  on  his  side  against 
Keith  Holmes  in  Maryland 
tonight  in  toe  knowledge  that 
the  two  previous  WBC  cham- 
pions both  lost  their  first 
defences. 


Sport  in  brief 

Baseball 

The  Atlanta  Braves  crushed 
toe  St  Louis  Cardinals  15-0  on 
Thursday,  becoming  the  first 
team  to  come  back  from  3-1 
down  to  win  the  National 
League  series.  The  Braves 
now  go  through  to  the  World 
Series  and  meet  the  New  York 
Yankees  starting  in  the  Big 
Apple  tonight 

Chess 

Anatoly  Karpov,  winner  of  a 
record  140  tournaments,  is  in 
danger  of  his  worst  result  for 


Weekend  fixtures 

C? 


I unfMS  MMd) 
l = all-lick  oft 


FA  CABLING  PREMIERSHIP 

Arsenal  v Coventry 

A Villa  v Leeds. 


Chelsea  v Wimbledon  

Middlesbrough  v Tottenham . 
Nottm  Forest  v Derby. 


Shell  Wed  v Blackburn 

Southampton  v Sunderland . 
West  Ham  v Leicester 


Liverpool  v Evert  on  (a-t)  — 
Newcastle  v Man  Utd  (4X1) . 


^ VAUXNALL _ 

StaMridge:  Bmmagrove  v Dover  Fambor- 
ougn  v swvanag*;  Haltte*  v WoMng:  Hayes  v 
Aitrinctenc  HoOieSfortl  v Sodftport:  Meo- 
cfmAew  * tolling;  Uoraeambe  v Kettering 


Nortfnricft  v XHdenrtaBteri  Rushden 
Omonds  v Gaumad:  Stoogti  v Tetford. 
ONBOND  LEAOUEi  PtoS If  DMdoo 
Barrow  v Envoy:  Bishop  Auckland  v Ma- 
rine; Boston  Utd  v Coiwyn  Bay;  Oaliw- 
borough  v Btytn  Spartans:  Hyde  UU  v 
Bam  Mr  Bridge;  Runcorn  v Qutseley: 
Spennymoor  v Ctariay.  toto  Flbdon  v 
RBdemfe  Bor;  Lincoln  UU  v Ashton  u*± 
KB  IWOUB  Pnom  Boraram  toofl  v 
Kfagsfentarc  Certafton  v Dog  S Re*  Owt- 
sey  Tn  V OadonJ  C Harrow  Bor  v Stalnaa: 
PirSeet  v Bflek*  St  Aleens  v Twitt  Stolon 
v PtaHtfL  ■— otto  Baridng  vWnttor  a 
Bedford  TH  v Wembley;  ChaHont  St 
Peter  v WMnnos  Tn;  Cheehunt  v Hwgeriord 
' Doridng  v Collar  Row  & Romtortt  Edg- 
o Th  v Www  Egham  Th  v wtmwn  -nr 
tomd  Hempstead  v Laarhartiead;  HoraJwn 


. Braeferto^Tn^MBr  podee  v Banstead  Attc 
Tiftwry  v Leighton  Tn  ThfctA  Avatoy  v East 
Thurrock  Utd:  dapnn  v TringTh;  Egaomjk 


.v  Braintree  TttHornMachv 

Kingsbury  Th  v Nordwrood;  tewwv 
Wudortrwrr  Southefl  vCerrtorieyTVtWIn- 

□pta  & Rnrttey  v Hertford  TTl 

Oil  WUTTBW 1BUIW  Prwleft  Chel- 
tsnham  v Sudbury  Tn;  Graaley  Rvis  v 
Crawtev  TH;  Halesowen  v Salisbury.  Ha»- 
v#  Gloucester  C;  Merthyr  v Burton: 


EweB 

Hh; 


cFtom- 


ttng&  w — — 

Worcester  C v Chelmsford.  I — 

well  Tn  v Ikes  ton  Th;  Snepsned  Dynamo  v 
Dudley  Tm  SoUhtal  Bar  v RadtDich  Uto. 
tern  Dsrdord  v CWvedon  Ta 
CMMINS  IAACMJW  CwnPM 
Blectoeol  Rvn  » enthertw  Boode  v 
Seav  Bar.  BuraasuQh  v leek  C3M  Oedr 
damn  v Aftaran  Cot  Cheats  Ttav  TW- 
tort  Daisy  MO  v rtowcasde  Tn;  Eastwood 
Hanley  v Ramsbodom  utd  (Kktagrtwo  Ain 
FCV:  ftrmby  v Danran:  Goaeop  Wj  R«- 
eemtafa  Uft  Haaflifftan  v H Otar  OB, 
rtarnrich  Th  v preset*  Punrltti  v Sjdtord  C 
SksUnerattaJo  Unf  * Mcantay JeBny  Wator  v 
Maine  Road:  ItoM  OM  v Khtagrtnie  Alh. 

Tomorrow 

WOMEN'S  PREMIER  LEAOUEi 
M_tHl  DtuWow:  Everton  v Areens  (tZ30fi 
NowWt  Th  v MUhMl  &&  3ot4tnn«Mn 
v Croydon  (ft®:  Tranmare  Rw»Wft- 
p®;  WarriNey  v Utopool  FC 


years,  writes  Leonard  Barden. 
The  Fide  world  champion 
resigned  to  Holland's  Loek 
van  Wely  after  66  moves  for 
his  second  loss  of  the  12- 
player  event  In  Tilburg  and 
lies  eighth  at  half-way.  Brit- 
ain’s Michael  Adams  drew 
and  shares  fourth  place. 

Athletics 

Melbourne  has  bid  to  host  the 
2006  Commonwealth  Games 
and  is  expected  to  be  joined 
by  Wellington,  Durban  and 
Bridgetown.  A decision  will 
be  made  in  1999. 

Basketball 

Alton  Byrd,  toe  Crystal  Pal- 


NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

Bradford  C v Barnsley 

Chariton  v Bolton 

C Palace  v Swindon . . 

Grimsby  v West  Brom 

Huddersfield  v Southend 

Ipswich  v Portsmouth 

Man  C v Norwich 

Oldham  v Reading 

Stoke  w Shell  Utd. 


Wolverhampton  v Port  Vale . 

Tomorrow 

Tranmsre  v OPR  (1.0) 


UAOUB  M Dta  Cheater  Lo  Street  » 
Stockton:  Comet!  v WNCkham;  Dunston 
Fed  v South  Shields;  Durham  C « Bedllng- 
ton  Tar.  Easingfon  v Bill  Ingham  Syn;  Mur- 
ton  v Qulstxxough;  Seoham  RS  v RTM 
Newcastle;  Tow  Lew  v Crook;  Wesl  Auck- 
land v Morpeth;  Whitoy  v Shiidon. 
WONT1MMI  COUNT—  EAST  LEAOUEi 
IS  weUr  Belper  v Ashflold  Ukf:  Denaby 
Utd  « QlBSShoughlon  Welt;  Hudcnah  Tn  v 
Onett  Tn:  Haiti  aid  Main  v Kauam:  oaaeti 
Alb  v Mattby  MW;  Pontefract  Cote  s Armtb- 
orpo  Wed;  Selby  Tn  w Brigg  Trr.  Sheffield  v 
Arnold  Tn:  Thaddey  * Uweraadge. 
s-s  conmn  uuouc  (ii.oy  ptno 
Arsenal  v GllUngham:  Ctiartton  Am  « 
WltwsU;  cnataea  v Fulham:  Souhand  Uid 
v Ipswich.  Second!  Brighton  y Brentford; 
Tottenham  v Barm*  Wyeomoe  v Swindon. 
Capi  Eeaaed  rein*  BoumamoiSh  » Brie- 
tol  Rn*  Cof Chester  Utd  v Luton  Tie  Nor- 
wich C v L Orient;  Oidord  Utd  * Tottenham 
0030):  OPR  v C Palace  (10  ass  Southamp- 
ton v Reading  WMord  v Portsmouth. 
WltnUadofl  v west  Ham  (1090). 


ace  coach,  is  contemplating  a 
comeback  at  the  age  of  38. 
writes  Robert  Pryce.  Byrd 
could  provide  interim  help  at 
point  guard  while  Palace 
await  the  arrival  of  Paul 
Grant,  who  played  last  season 
for  a Baltimore  university. 

Sailing 

Andy  Beadsworth  began  toe 
defence  of  his  BT  National 
Match  Racing  Championship 
with  two  wins  over  Cordelia 
Eglin  in  the  first  knockout 
round  yesterday,  writes  Bob 
Fisher.  Stuart  ChLlderley  did 
likewise  to  Jana  Pank.  One 
more  win  each  and  they  will 
meet  in  the  quarter-final. 


NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
Second  Division 

Brentford  v Walsall 


Squash 

England  learn  from  Charman  school 


Ian  McKenzie 
In  Kuala  Lumpur 


Bristol  Rvrs  u Blackpool  (a-t) . 

Burnley  v Notts  Co — 

Bury  v Watford 

Cf>eS!Brfie/cf  v Crews 

Gillingham  v Millwall 

Luton  v Peterborough 

Plymouth  v Bristol  C 

Preston  v Shrewsbury 

Wrexnam  v Bournemouth 

Wycombe  v Stockport 

York  v Rotherham 


Grimsby  v Bradford. 


Portsmouth  v Tottenham- 

(2-0) 

LEAOUS  OP  WALKSt  Abarystorytn  v 
Barry  Tn:  Caernarfon  Tn  v Welshpool 
1230);  Coeraws  » Carmarthen  Tn:  Comaos 
Bay  v Briton  Farry;  Cwmbran  v Bangor  C. 
Ebbw  Vale  V Conwy  (2.30):  Rim  Tn  » 
Newtown:  Inter  Cabla-Tel  <r  Con  nan's 
Quay.  Uensantnraid  v Ton  Pwntra:  Porth- 
madog v Rhyl. 

BUSH  LEAOUEi  Prstnlar  DMdM  Cole- 
raine v mentor  an;  Crusaders  v Ards; 
Unfldd  v QlenBvon,  Portadown  v Clfttor*- 
vtlls.  Kret  DhMoo  Bangor  i Baltydare; 
Carrlck  * Lame:  Distillery  V Omagh  Tn: 
Newry  v Ballymena. 

PAJ  KATTOMAL  LEAOUEi  Prawdar  D)*- 
tsloai  Derry  C » Cork  C.  Home  Farm 
Bratton  » UCD  (7.30V  T— iw  Bray 
WndrS  « SnetBourna  (3.151. 

URPA  U-1B  OUMHCWtlW  OUAU- 
P0Bb  Holland  w Scotland  (230);  Lithuania 
v Wales  (2 JO}. 


Quz  answers 

IN 


1.W«Rdi 
ftaaeelgna. 

ft.  wrtefnttntdalceboOc/gao’blar/ 


3LW’ 

Hauttluiffid  wWi  rikmrrg  by.limyltai. 


8.  The  Ooeoii,  mdor  pnsawwta  cut 
theRoyMFtarafly^ClOraaflati  a ywar 


6.  AstontRBa 


PA 


Starts  > 


Ns  Mni  aaiuta  at  TbtaanNam. 

7.  LoontH  Marta  Cfcco 

ilaifnin*!  rfin~‘ 

8.  Adoff  Ktlar,  WMantttftwtxue 
BolnUrtfl  Of  « Vtmnair  l 
under  Hi*  IwnwMr  «t  Bri«l  In 


ftMKecPWthPrrniR^  HoBywcod 
mnlttte  out  hte  HamtattO  B mam 


10. 


AlorandorLabed, 


sacked  by  herfaWtstn  after 
rumours  of  ■ i 


staOfympIc 


alter  he  tested  pc 


1 2.  Chanml  5,  vdM  amwoncTO  *10 
■taNota'a  laench  to  to  be  deiayud  far 
flne  months.  Vhea  * dues  go  on 
sfcv  “tasteful  erotica*  wOfeibewta 
fbe  tseaksnd  sciiadulcs. 
1XMgrCMR*cfd,akallu«tlwiMt 

14.  H and  84.  Msdocsta  was 
crMcHrillorittllkiBNrhtthy 
LoonteV-  Ttaa  Vatican  wtthtfcwwr 

for  Etoaadta  charity 
Mm  one*  torn  tp  a ptetraw 

<rf  the  Pope.  Rocaoewent  yet  ea 

WteOW. 

15.  Nfthafl  flutedwrwlroid  a 
graoec  racoid  cadod  Happtfmss  on 

which  he  ducts  wWiwtfe  Rato;  Trtty 
Bona  a protest  atean  on  wtateP  ks 
mratswiai  reared  sociology 
jM  ufescoT  Boy  Bate*. 

How  you  rate 

04enAIOnrNw 

S-OtQetORMyOond 

10-14:  You  Cant  Always  Get  What 

You  Wart 

19i9a«**<irHoa 


ENGLAND  will  face  Aus- 
tralia here  in  today's  final 
of  the  Perrier  women's  world 
team  championship  after  a 
convincing  3-0  victory  over 
South  Africa  in  yesterday’s 
second  semt-DnaL 
Linda  Chairman’s  drive  and 
crisp  volleying  saw  the  Sus- 
sex woman  win  9-0.  9-3,  9-5 


NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
Third  Division 
Bamel  v Hartlepool . 


Cambridge  Utd  v Rochdale . 

Carlisle  v Card  ill 

Chester  v Exeter  ______ 

Darlington  v Mansfield 

Doncaster  v Brighton 

Hereford  v L Orient 

Hull  v Fulham . 


Lincoln  v Scarborough  __ 
Northampton  v Colchester . 

Swansea  v Scunthorpe 

Wigan  v Torquay  ___ 


Hockwy 

SCOTTISH  LEAOUfe  Grange  v Torero* 
W;  Menzleshili  v inverteith.  MtM  v Goraon- 
lans:  Wasonlans  v Kofburne:  Western  v 
Earn  Unlv.  Tomorrow:  Edin  Unlv  v Men- 
zleohlli.  Gordo  mans  v WatoorHons:  Inver - 
lettn  v Grange:  Ketoume  * MIM.  Torbrerc  v 
Western 

meCHOMAL  LEAOUBSi  EMU  8 Storttord 
v Sudbury:  Combs  C v Cambs  Urwr  Col- 
cheetsr  v Redbridge:  Ipswich  v Cholms- 
tord:  Paterbora  v Derr  hem  MtHlntm 
Hampton  » Khnisa:  Harbor ro  v Blossom- 
fleUK  N Ncrta  v Lough  Stud:  Nottingham  v 
Btoxwich.  Ofton  v Coventry  NW.  HorUa: 
Ben  Rnyddlng  v Tunpartoy.  Harrogate  v 
Bankers;  Norton  v Springfield*;  Ramgor- 
Ma  V Chester.  Southport  v Norton:  Swsi- 
wen  v Formbr-  Smote  Ansnarians  v Ram- 
garnia:  Beckenham  v Hampstead; 
Foretiam  v Bournemouth;  Gore  Ct  v Ash- 
ford. Maidenhead  v WoMng:  OK  v T Wells: 
O wnKgmiarts  v Mgn  Wycombe:  Richmond 
* winchester.  Spencer  V Wimbledon.  Wo- 
ktngham  v Crtcftesler-Wooti  Bath  Buses  v 
T Vale;  Bristol  Unlv  v Uan  & Llart:  dove- 
don  v Swansea:  Robinsons  « Whitchurch: 
WSM  v Plymouth. 

I0BOB  WOMBH'5  CLUBS*  Hampateed 
v Ealing:  Hampton  u Rertand:  Horsham  v 
Bekiaynaalh:  Leicester  v Sherwood 
(Ift30);  Old  LDugntonlans  v Harteston  M. 

Tomorrow 

MATKMUL  IMAOUB  Promtor  DMmtom 

Cannoch  v Hounslow  (ftSft  Hoinertonk 
East  Grimtoad  * Havant  (20).  Guildtord  v 
Tending* on  |lftO);  Ohf  Lnigmanlans  v 
Surbiton  (iftft  Unborough  Lone):  Read- 
ing v Bartord  T (fto.  Sortnlng),  Southgate  v 
Canterbury  (2.0).  Rnt  Dhritaom  Baeston 
v Oxford  Hawks  (20.  HigMiehta);  BluehartS 
v Oxford  Unlv  (230):  Bourtwille  v Sheffield 
(23ft  King  Edwards  GS):  BraoUands  v Si 
Albans  (2JJ):  6ty  ot  Portsmouth  v Stour- 
port  OJ0).  Crosiyx  v Trojans  (1.0):  Don- 
caster v Warrington  (2.DJ:  Edgbaston  v 
Harieaton  M (JJ30);  firebrands  v Glos  C 
(IS):  KuC  v isca  (ftOi;  Indian  Gym  v Lewes 
(230). 

WOMEN’S  REPRESENTATIVE  |Bbhem|: 
England  IL28  Training  Squad  v Slough 
12-301- 

WELSH  WOMEJTS  LEAGUM  CaidKf  Ain 
v Newtown;  Coiwyn  Bay  v Swansea:  Pom- 
ypndd  v Pananh.  UWtC  v HavertordweeL 
WOMfiTO  CLUBS:  Eattouth  * Devon 
D-2t  Man. 


against  Carla  Venter  in  the 
crucial  second-string  rubber. 

Cassie  Jackman,  the  Eng- 
land No.  1,  showed  consis- 
tency against  South  Africa’s 
world  No.  II  Claire  Nltch.  tin- 
ning only  seven  times  in  a 
9-2.  9-6,  9-5  win.  Fiona 
Greaves  tidied  up  the  dead 
rubber  9-7.  9-5  against  Ange- 
lique  Clifton-Parks  in  only  17 
minutes. 

It  is  unlikely  the  Austra- 
lians will  be  so  generous.  The 


BELL’S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Premier  Division 

Duntermtlne  v Dundee  Utd 
Kilmarnock  v Raith . 


Motherwell  v Hibernian . 

Rangers  v Aberdeen 

Tomorrow 

Hearts  v Celtic 


Rugby  Union 

HEMBCIM  CUP:  Pool  Al  Pontypridd  v 
Bath  (ZJ0).  Tomorrow:  Da>  v Edinburgh 
(1.30).  Re  Lei  tester  v Scottish  Borders; 
Llanelli  v Pou  (2301.  Ci  Harlequin®  v 
Noun.  Tomorrow:  Caledonia  v Brlve 
(McOtarmid  Pk).  O:  Munsmr  v Wasps  (Tho- 
monj  PL  Umorn*);  Toutouao  v Carat 
EUROPEAN  UtaHMHCB  Pool  Al 
Clermont-Ferrand  v Glasgow  (SJOi:  New- 
bridge v Agen  ISJ0):  Sole  v Newport  Pool 
B>  Rridgond  v Dinamo  Bucharesi  (2.301: 
Brinol  v Hartwrina  (7.30);  Coslres  v Tre- 
oretty  (7XD  Pool  Cs  Connacni  v Northamp- 
ton 12  301:  Orrell  v Toulon:  Pooova  v 
Ounranl  (l  301.  Pool  Da  Bcgfcs  v Lon  Irish 
(7  30);  Bourgoui  v Ebbw  Vale  12.0):  Swan- 
sea v Gloucester  1230). 

COURAGE  CLUBS  C*SKIP:  Loeeno 
Two:  Bedtord  v Rotherham.  Coverary  v 
Ldn  Scotusn.  Moseley  v Newcastle.  Not- 
tingham v Blacfcneath;  Richmond  v Ruqby: 
WofceTield  v Waterloo.  Throe:  Exeter  v 
Redr  ton;  Horrogeto  v Lydney.  Leeds  v Ion 
Welsh:  Liverpool  St  Helens  v Walsall: 
Oil  ay  v Havanc  Reading  v FyWe.  Rosslyn 
P»  v Clltton:  Whariedale  v Motley.  Poor 
North:  KendaJ  v Btnrnngharn/SaHfrull. 
March aolor  v ProEton  G:  Nuneaton  v 
WlnnHigton  Pit:  Sheffield  v Heretord. 
Stoheron-Trom  v Sandal;  Sipuroridge  v 
Aspatna:  Worcoster  v Uchfioto.  Saafc 
Askeans  v Cheltenham;  Berry  HH  v Barking; 
Cambortey  v N Wabham.  Cnartton  Pk  v 
Tobutt  H Wycontoe  vl«  PoHttt  Newbury  v 
Henley;  Plymouth  v Waston-SMai*. 

WELSH  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  (2.30)' 
ttenpnd  DMtaeo-  Abertlllory  v l£W)C 

(Carom  insti;  Moesteg  v Uendovery:  Pant- 
ypoai  v Cross  Keys.  S wales  Police  v 
Bonymasn:  VBJrBdgynlato  v Blackwood. 
CLUBSi  Ayr  v Gtosgow  AOds:  BtgtW  v 

Currie:  Bofougtmuir  v W of  SeoBantt  Gate  v 

Jed-Rorest  GwtJrtvatts  v Klikcaldy:  Grange- 
mourn  v Melrose:  Kelso  v Pastves  KMmor- 
nock  v HUBkw*  Jordan  It  It  lou^borwflh 
Sato  V Oxford  Unfv  (230):  Prasion  Lodge  v 
Hadffinrton.  Saracens  v Cambridge  Unlv. 
Stewarts  Mel  FP  v Edinburgh  Aeads:  sorting 
Co  v Gtesgow  Southern;  wottoninns  u Dun- 
dee WFP:  W Hartlepool  v Hawk*. 


deposed  world  champion  Mi- 
chelle Martin  yesterday 
crushed  New  Zealand’s  Phi- 
lippa Beams  9-0,  9-1,  9-0. 
Martin’s  replacement  at  the 
top.  Sarah  Fitz-Gerald,  plays 
at  two  today  after  seeing  off 
New  Zealand's  Sarah  Cook 
9-5,  9-1.  9-0.  Carol  Owens  de- 
feated Jade  Wilson  9-5, 9-3. 

“We  know  it  will  be  an  up- 
hill battle,  but  we  will  be  go- 
ing for  it,"  said  Alex  C-owie. 
the  England  manager. 


SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

Airdrie  v Stirling . 


Clydebank  v Gr  Morton. 

Dundee  v Parti ck 

Falkirk  v SI  Johnstone  — 
Si  Mirren  v East  File 

Second  Division 

Berwick  v Clyde . 


Brechin  v Sienhousemulr. 
Hamilton  v Ayr . 


Oueen  Ol  South  v Livingston . 
Stranraer  v Dumbarton 

Third  Division 

Alloa  v Montrose . 


Cowdenbeath  v Inverness  CT . 
East  Stirling  v Queen's  Park  — 
Forlar  v Albion  — 


Ross  County  v Arbroath . 


Rugby  League 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  LEAGUE 
1230).  Premier  DMetom  Htwoilh  >.  Egra- 
nx>nr.  Seddiewonh  v Oiotiam  Si  Annas 

Tomorrow 

ENTBRNAnONAL  MATCH:  BAFTLA  Gi 
Britain  v Australian  Aborigine  13.30 
Sal  lord). 

Basko  thall 

BUDWBSER  LEAOUEi  Birrmrgnam  v 
Crystal  Palace  (730.  Aston  Villa  LCI.  Ho 
mol  v Leopards  (7  30).  Tomorrow:  She*. 
field  v Derby  17.151.  London  Towers  v 
Chester  15  01 

Ice  Hockey 

SUPERLSAGUfe  Basingstoke  v Man- 
chaster  (fc-301;  Nottingham  v Ayr  |7.(ll: 
Shelflald  v Bracknell  [7  Ol.  Tomorrow: 
Ayr  v Cardiff  |6  30):  Bracknell  v Newcastle 
16  G):  Manchester  v Nottingham  16  0) 
PREMIER  I BASIIft  Slough  v Guildtord 
(6  301.  Solihull  v pDterbc.mugn  |5  301: 
Swindon  v Kingston  (5301:  Tenant  v Med- 
way (7 .301  Toaomwn  Guildtord  v Tel  lord 
(G 31.  Kingston  v Slough  (5  4S>:  Medway  v 
Salimd)  /5.1S):  Peteiborougm  y Swindon 
<5301. 

NORTH  BUI  mom  LEAGUE:  Cosito- 
feagh  v Paisley  tflO);  Dumfries  v Black- 
burn (730J:  Murraytield  v Whitley  (7.0k 
Tomorrow:  Fife  v Castlersogb  16  30). 
Paisley  v Dumfries  16.301.  Whitley  v 
Murrayfleld  (630). 


1996-7  Season 

PREMIERSHIP  FOOTBALL 

Tickets  available  for  various  clubs 


BOOK  TICKETS  NOW 
0171  413  3355 


Tf*'*  -1 
*7  ■ 
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Hail  to 
the  Chief 

Wimbledon’s 
striker  on  life 
near  the  top 

22 


Canyon 
up  the  Nile 

Kevin  Mitchell 
with  Eubank 
in  Cairo 


S 


Gascoigne 
admits 
to  being 
a disgrace 


WORLD  MATCH  PLAY 


Patrick  Glenn 


PAUL  GASCOIGNE 
yesterday  admitted  to 
bringing  disgrace 
upon  himself  but 
promised:  “I'm  going  to  stand 
up  for  myself,  come  back 
stronger  and  do  my  best  for 
Rangers.” 

As  rails  for  his  sacking  by 
the  club  over  alleged  wife- 
beating and  his  on-field  mis- 
behaviour multiplied  the  er- 
ratic England  midfielder 
decided  to  conduct  his  own 
defence.  Reporters  who  as- 
sembled at  Ibrox  for  the 
weekly  pre-match  rituals 
were  startled  when  the  man- 
ager Walter  Smith  said  Gas- 
coigne “wanted  to  unburden 
himself”. 

Smith  bad  already  hinted 
that  Gascoigne  would  play  for 
Rangers  in  this  afternoon’s 
Premier  Division  match  at 
home  to  Aberdeen.  “I’ve  had  a 
talk  with  him  and  he  seems 
all  rigbt  about  things."  he 
said,  “but  I'll  make  a final  de- 
cision tomorrow  morning  on 
whether  it  is  best  for  him  to 
Play.” 

It  was  then  the  turn  of  Gas- 
coigne. accompanied  by  die 
assistant  manager  Archie 
Knox,  to  offer  his  apologies 
and  regrets.  "First  of  all, 
about  what  happened  the 
other  night,”  he  said  of  his 
dismissal  against  Ajax  in  the 
Champions  League  match  in 
Amsterdam.  "I’m  a disgrace 
to  myself  and  I've  let  down 
the  manager,  the  chairman, 
the  players,  the  staff  and  the 
supporters. 

“After  1 was  sent  off  against 
Borussia  Dortmund  last  year 
I said  it  wouldn't  happen 
again."  With  a nod  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  claims  that  he 
battered  his  wife  Sheryl,  he 
added:  “I  think  I took  my  do- 
mestic problem  into  the  Ajax 
match  with  me. 


“1  know  there  have  been 
stories  about  me  wanting  to 
leave  here  and  others  saying  I 
would  be  sacked.  It  would  be 
easy  to  walk  away,  but  I'm 
not  going  to  do  that 

“1  deeply  regret  what  has 
happened  in  the  last  48  hours, 
but  I came  back  stronger  from 
Dortmund  and  I want  to  do 
the  same  again.  Football  is 
my  life  and  I want  to  stand  up 
rather  than  walk  away.  I’m 
going  to  face  up  to  everything 
and  do  my  best  for  this  club.” 

It  was  difficult  to  escape  the 
impression  that  Gascoigne's 
recitation  was  merely  a vocal 
exercise  rather  than  the  off- 
spring of  deep-rooted  remorse 
and  there  will  be  further 
trials  for  the  midfielder,  start- 
ing with  today's  collision 
with  Aberdeen.  This  Is  the 
fixture  in  which  Gascoigne's 
part  in  a series  of  incidents 
led  to  his  being  disciplined  by 
the  Scottish  FA  last  season. 

The  recording  of  the  events 
showed  that  he  was  guilty  of 
several  offences,  any  one  of 
whicb  would  have  merited  a 
red  card.  Yet  he  was  not  so 
much  as  cautioned  and  the 
SFA  had  to  rely  on  the  report 
from  their  refereeing  supervi- 
sor to  nail  Gascoigne. 

He  was  given  the  equiva- 
lent of  an  ordering-off  served 
a one-match  suspension  and 
had  disciplinary  points  added 
to  his  record.  The  referee  that 
day,  John  Rowbotham,  was 
unofficially  criticised  by  the 
authorities  and  has  since 
taken  charge  of  relatively 
minor  matches  — until  now. 
Guess  who  is  in  charge  at 
Ibrox  this  afternoon. 

Rangers  need  Gascoigne  to 
give  a convincing  perfor- 
mance as  the  champions  pref- 
aced the  midweek  embarrass- 
ment in  Amsterdam  with 
their  first  league  defeat  of  the 
season  against  Hibernian  last 
Saturday  and  now  have  only 
a two-point  lead  over  Celtic. 
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THIS  week  a chilling 

thought  has  refOsed  to  . 
go  away.  And  it  is  not 
the  prospect  of  foot- 
ball's ideal  husband,  O J Gas- 
coigne, one  day  being  pursued 
along  the  M90  by  a slow-mov- 
ing posse  of  police  cars  while 
his  fans  yell  “Go,  go  Gazza!” 
from  the  bridges. 

No,  the  image  that  lingers 
dully  in  the  mind's  eye  is  of 
Mark  McCormack  sitting  in 
the  front  row  of  the  directors’ 
box  at  Old  Trafford  as  the  new 
owner  ofManchester  United. 
Impossible?  Maybe,  but  Mc- 
Cormack's International  Man- 
agement Group  is  one  of  tbe 
five  companies  being  dis- 
cussed as  likely  bidders 
should  United  decide  to  selL 
Not  that  there  is  any  per- 
sonal animosity  towards  Mr 
McCormack,  without  whom 
many  a golf  ball  would  never 
have  been  quite  so  success- 
fully pi  inked  nor  tennis  ball 
plonked.  Doubtless  Mr  Mc- 
Cormack is  imbued  with  that 
generosity  of  spirit  for  which 
the  American  legal  profession 
is  renowned.  It  is  just  that 
mere  mention  of  IMG  in  con- 
nection with  the  ownership  of 
Sngland’s  richest  club  is  a 
worrying  indication  of  where  ! 
the  game  may  be  heading.  I 

Until  recently,  business- 
wise,  football  was  small  beer. 

Its  teams  hogged  the  head- 
lines and  its  managers  were 
iccorded  the  importance  of 
cabinet  ministers,  but  even  at 
be  highest  levels  the  turn- 
rvers  compared  poorly  to  the  | 
ocal  Marks  and  Sparks. 

Then  came  Hillsborough, 
followed  by  the  Taylor  Report 
ind  the  Premier  League.  The 
Premier  League  begat  the  tele- 
vision agreement  with  Sky, 
which  is  now  worth  60  times 
he  amount  BBC  and  ITV  were 
laying  less  than  10  years  ago, 
md  pay-per-view,  the  biggest 
windfall  of  all,  is  just  around 
he  comer. 

No  wonder  mere  mention  of 
he  possibility  that  Manches- 
£r  United  may  eventually  be 
ip  for  sale  has  led  to  specular 
ion  that  IMG  might  be  inter- 
isted.  And  not  only  IMG  but. 
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Ernie  Els  refused  to  throw  in  the  towel  yesterday  in  the 
Toyota  World  Match  Play  championship  he  has  won  for  the 
past  two  years  when  the  Burma  h Road  coarse  at 
Wentworth  marvelled  at  one  of  the  great  comebacks  in  golf. 
Six  holes  down  to  the  American  Steve  Stickler  at  lunch,  the 
South  African  made  a remarkable  recovery  to  win  on  the 
final  green  and  secure  a semi-final  meeting  with  Mark 
Brooks,  the  US  PGA  champion,  who  knocked  out  Colin 
Montgomerie.  Only  Gary  Player  has  hit  back  harder  in  the 
event’s  history:  seven  down  after  19  to  Tony  Lema  in  1965, 
Player  won  at  the  first  extra  hole.  David  Davies,  page  23 
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reportedly,  Granada,  whll- ’ ; 
bread.  United  News,  and 
Michael  Grade's  VCt ' :. 

Denials  abound  and  nothin* 
may  happen,  but  with  Leeds . 
United — who  once  had  ah  bx-  : 
LordMayor  as  chairman--., 
now  owned  by  City  slickers 
and  Nottingham  Forest;  the 
last  club  to  be  run  by  a com--  . 
mittee  rather  than  a board.;  ’ 
looking  as  If  they  may  gp  the . _ - 
same  way,  it  is  clear  that tte  > 
real  money  is  scenting  huge  . 
dividends. 

So  what  is  wrong  with  that? 
Surely,  to  compete  with  the 
best  in  Europe,  the  English  -J~.- 
game  needs  a Berlusconi tSr  • 
two.  Better  a McCormack  ora  - 
Grade  in  charge  ofManches-. 
ter  United  than  a corrupt  jug- 
gler of  figures,  Robert  Max- 
well,  or  a romantic  Juggler  of 
footballs.  Michael  Knighton^ 

The  danger  is  that  when 
football  ownership  acquires 
the  remoteness  of  the  interna- 
tional corporations  alossof 
touch,  with  a club  and  ifa  tra- 
ditions, with  the  fans,  with  a 
feeling  forthe  game,  is  ifcev-  * " 
i table.  It  may  be  apocryphal 
but  tbe  story  of  one  ofLeeds’s 
new  owners  asking  Eddie  . 
Gray  if  he  once  played  for  the 
club  has  gone  the  rounds. 

Yet  given  the  likely  Impact 
on  the  game  of  of  digital  televi- 
sion and  pay-per-view,  with 
clubs  effectively  becoming  . 
their  own  TV  soaps,;the  days 
of  the  traditional  boardroom 
made  up  of  local  worthies  and 
not-so- worthies  but  often  shar- 
ing a strong  sense  of  commu- 
nity are  surely  numbered. 


■ OCAL  empire  builders 
I like  Sir  John  Hall  at . 

I Newcastle  there  will  al- 
kMways  be,  but  not  in  any 
great  number.  The  Jack  Walk- 
ers will  become  even  rarer.  In- 
creasingly dubs  will  have 
to  turn  to  mega-rlch  consor- 
tiums simply  to  keep  up  and 
stay  up. 

By  a supreme  irony  Hall’s 
Newcastle  United  are  now 
ipjidtng  the  Premiership 
while  Walker's  Blackburn  : 
Rovers  are  struggling  at  tiie 
bottom.  Walker’s  boyhood  . - 
love  ofBlackbum  persuaded 
him  to  pour  mfniimit  into  the 
dub  and  inflate  a transfer 
market  which  Newcastle,  by 
signing  Alan  Shearer  for 
£15  million,  promptly  blew  up 
In  E wood  Park’s  face. 

No  amount  of  cash  .will  buy 
continuity,  as  Blackburn  are  - 
discovering.  That  takes  good 
management  It  also  requires 
patience  from  the  dub 
owners,  and  patience  is  hot 
something  with  which  those 
now  moving  into  the  game  are 
traditionally  blessed. 
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Sugar  to  quit  if  blueprint  flops 


Martin  Thorpe  on  the  three-year  deadline 
set  by  the  chairman  to  prove  his  practical 
theories  can  rekindle  Spurs’  glory  days 
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Set  by  Araucaria 


Across 

8 Upper  class  removed  from 
file  Improperly  lent  to  petty 
ruler  (8) 

9 Austrian  composer  if  I 
substitute  the  previous 
letter,  Norman  writer  (6) 

lO  Leading  fixer  (6) 

11,12  Poem  first  goes  to  hell 
and  only  returns  in  one 
piece  (8.4) 

13  Treat  a vice  differently  to  get 
going  again  (10) 

15  An  author  of  6 in  no  hurry  (7) 

1 6 A musical  group  on  leave  (7) 

18  Rant  (like  Chopin?)  giving 


(after  writing)  ammunition  to 
small  boy  (10) 

19  A lot  of  current  tents  (4) 

20  African  to  tear  off  Into 
Ireland  (8) 

22  Traveller  finds  gold, 
returning  with  a lot  (6) 

23  Be  next  to  a Democrat  and 
become  a member  (6) 

24  Supplier  of  perfume  for 
English  duke  and  Mrs. 
Turner  (4-4) 

Down 

1 After  a little  cake.  Miss 
Dunstable  is  Patience  or 
nobody  (9-1 ,5) 

2 Never  still  trying  to  achieve 
It  mechanically?  (9,6) 

3 Moving  quite  fast? 


Everyone  with  a wader  on 

has  to  UP) 

4 Turning  out  unfinished 
instrument  too  good  to  be 
true  (7) 

5 He  has  a rule:  he  takes  up 
ancient  poetry  (4) 

6 Single  climber  to  arrive  in  a 
whirl  after  Thursday,  which 
ends  with  11  (3.6,6) 


7 Forces  entertainers  playing 
Timon  lay  about  before  the 
Queea a pedlar  of  thrills 
(a-6) 

14  Banned  batsman’s  a mind 
to  be  impressed  (6,4) 

17  Sound  set — give  me  a bell 

(7) 

21  The  eagle  of  the  lough  (4) 


ALAN  SUGAR  has  prom- 
ised to  quit  Tottenham 
in  three  years  If  his  pol- 
icy of  prudence  over  extrava- 
gance proves  a flop.  The 
club's  chairman  is  under  in- 
creasing fire  from  supporters 
for  refusing  to  join  the  trend 
of  splashing  out  on  big-name, 
big-money  players,  especially 
foreigners.  But  Sugar  is  pre- 
pared to  keep  those  fans 
frustrated. 

“My  personal  target  Is 
three  years,  to  win  the  cham- 
pionship or  at  least  be  in 
Europe  and  challenging  for 
the  title  regularly.”  he  said.  '*1 
want  to  demonstrate  that  this 
club  can  reach  a great  status 
without  irresponsible  deal- 
ings in  the  transfer  market 
Tf  . I'm  wrong,  in  three 
years'  time  the  supporters 
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can  start  screaming  and 
shouting.  Then  some  other 
guru  from  Bethnal  Green  can 
come  and  sort  things  out  that 
are  wrong." 

Supporters  were  particu- 
larly critical  when  the  club's 
recent  announcement  of  a £12 
million  profit  coincided  with 
some  unins ipiring  perfor- 
mances by  Gerry  Francis’s 
struggling  side. 

But,  while  Sugar  has  made 
about  £10  million  available 
for  new  players,  he  refuses  to 
follow  the  spending  sprees  of 
dubs  such  as  Newcastle  and 
Middlesbrough. 

Of  these  type  of  chairmen. 
Sugar  said:  "One  side  of  thpm 
knows  it’s  completely  wrong, 
the  other  side  is  seduced  by 
the  glitz.  They  are  going  to 
have  to  go  through  a disap- 


pointment like  Klinsmann  to 
learn."  The  brilliant  German 
striker  left  half-way  through 
a two-year  contract 

And  Sugar  has  this  word 
for  the  Spurs  supporters, 
clamouring  for  big  signings: 
“They  are  like  my  kids  were 
when  they  were  young:  they 
all  want  a racing  car  now. 
Well,  they  can't  have  it  Every 
sensible  fan  doesn't  spend 
more  than  they’ve  got  in  their 
own  life.  Why  can’t  they 
understand  it  at  Spurs?" 

The  chairman  says  that 
having  sorted  out  Totten- 
ham's finances,  Ms  next  tar- 
get is  to  "have  a team  that’s 
not  been  bought  In  the  close 
season;  to  build  a team  that's 
got  depth  and  strategy  and  to 
build  it  with  a selection  of 
players  people  maybe  never 
heard  oC  to  nurture  them, 
build  them  up,  teach  them  a 
strategy.  I am  not  going  out  to 
buy  a team,  a superficial  team 
that  is  just  going  to  give  you  a 
bit  of  glitz  for  six  weeks."  : 

So,  he  is  imploring  fane  to  j 


get  behind  the  team  now. 
"What  about  getting  behind 
what  we’ve  got  If  the  man- 
ager and  chairman  say  that 
then  get  behind  what  we’ve 
got  Not  ‘you’re  a bunch  of 
wankers  and  we’re  just  wait- 
ing for  a new  chairman  to 
bring  in  players  before  we 
will  get  behind  them'.  If 
they’re  disappointed,  tough 
luck.  If  my  strategy’s  wrong, 
then  bring  in  the  next  person 
and  let  him  pour  £60-70  mil- 
lion of  his  money  in." 

But  with  soccer  finances 
having  grown  dramatically  in 
his  time  at  the  club,  he  asked: 
"The  point  is:  who  is  this  Mr. 
X in  future?  Five  years  ago  I 
was  a successful  businessman 
with  a share-market  valua- 
tion of  £400  million  or  what- 
ever it  was.  Then  football  was 
about  a fling  of  £3  or  £4  mil- 
lion which  Isn’t  the  end  of  the 
world  if  you  lose  it.  But  now 
we're  talking  a completely  dif- 
ferent ball  game  as  seen  in 
Newcastle  with  their  £45  mil- 
lion investment."  - 
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